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Both barrels have been 
fired. Simply open the 
gun. Out fly both ex- 
ploded shells. 








One barrel has been 
fired. You wish toreload. 
Simply open the gun. Out 
flies the exploded shell. 
You need not pick it out. 
And the live shell 











Automatic Ejector 
Double Barrel Shot Gun 


FLOCK of ducks—Now’s 

your chance! BANG! One 
drops. BANG! Another down. 
Now to reload before they are 
out of range. Break the gun and 
two empty shells are automati- 
cally ejected. You replace with 
loaded ones. All done as quick 
as a wink and gun is ready for 
action. Once more BANG! 
You get a third duck. Now pre- 
pare for another flock. Break 
the gun again and out comes 
only one shell—the last one fired 
(the unfired shell stays in). 
Insert a new shell and you are 
ready for more ducks. 


This Iver Johnson is some 
gun! It sure will reach out for 
game. It’s the only moderately 


priced Double Barrel Gun with 
selective type Automatic Ejector 
made. The ejecting mechanism 
is completely housed in forend, 
and is of rugged construction 
and fully guaranteed. It will eject 
one or both shells at will. 
Hammers can be lowered with- 
out snapping. The three-piece 
lightning lock is composed of 
large, rugged members—proof 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
266 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Chicago 
108 W. Lake Street 


New York 
151 Chambers Street 






et em 


with this low-priced 
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against breakage. All parts 
drop-forged, accurately ma- 
chined, highly polished and heat 
treated. Stock and forend of 
selected real black walnut, hand- 
finished and handsomely check- 
ered by hand. 

Made in different gauges, in- 
cluding the .410 bore. Choice 
of barrel lengths. Also comes 
with Plain Extractor instead of 
the Automatic Ejector, at a lower 
price. 


Complete Firearms Catalog 
FREE! 


Write for free Catalog “A.” 
Gives complete details of all the 
other Iver Johnson Shot Guns, 
both single and double barrel— 
also the famous Iver Johnson 
“Hammer the Hammer” Safety 
Revolvers. 

If you wish, we will also send 
Free Color Bicycle Catalog “B.” 
It shows the entire line of Iver 


Johnson Bicycles for men, 
women, boys and girls—also 
Juniorcycles and Velocipedes 


for little children. 


San Francisco 
717 Market Street 
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Town 


Leather 
Windbreaker 





For every outdoor 
activity in any 
weather —incom- 
parable style and 
luxurious comfort. 





Many beautiful styles for 
men, women and 
children 


There’s a shop in your town 
that sells Town & Country 
Windbreakers or can 
get one for you 


Write for Style Booklet B-25 


GUITERMAN BROS., Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Pflueger Supreme Reel 
Level Winding—Anti-back-lash-Satin Nickz ayer 
WO. BDFD. oc cccssvccscoesceeeuss Price, $25.0 








~ LEVEL WIND 


wea Suinmit Level Wind Reel 
ancy Solid Nickel Silver 
No. 1993], fw be Sc eeeer eRe’ aes Price, $10.00 


i. ? 


—s wt 





Pflueger Akron Level Wind Reel 
Combination Satin and Polished 
Nickel Finish 
WIG. FOG aidcccvrceesecnncesuee Price, $5.00 





Bapern. 


i Detiettes 


Pflueger Superex Automatic Reel 
Satin Nickalum, Gun Metal Finish 
Bi Es occctseses dc nteucebeses Price, $6.00 





Pflueger Templar Reel 
Double Multiplyin , Solid Nickel Silvep 


Seven Sizes 200 to 500 yards 
Prices, $23 to $45 each. 
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The Medal of Honor 
The highest award given for 
Fishing Tackle at Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International Exposi- 
tion, Philadelphia, 1926. 


HE sport of fishing is the thrill you get out 

of it, and what could mean more than having 
dependable tackle—ready for any emergency. 
The Pflueger Supreme Reel is preferred by experi- 
enced fishermen because of its supreme perform- 
ance. Its lightness—smoothness—improved level 
wind and anti-back-lash features are sure to win 
your fancy. 


Your dealer can show you Pflueger reels and 
tackle for any kind of fresh or salt water fishing. 
Pfluegers make reels to meet the requirements 
of anyone—from the beginner to the expert. All 
made by the third generation of specialists in 
the art of making good fishing tackle. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. OLR-10 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, Pres't 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the Uuited States 






PRONOY 


FISHING TACKLE — 


Leaders Since ISO ~~ wy” the 
Coupon 
Send for the pocket catalog. It Fa THE 


is filled with the kind of in- ENTERPRISE 
formation you like to read 4 MEG. CO. 


on fish and fishing. II- 
») OLR-10 Ak Ohi 
lustrates and describes 7 Dept. OL Aizen, Unie 
7 Gentlemen: Please send me, free 


leading varieties of 

fresh and salt wa- @ of cost,your Pocket Catalog No.148 
ter gamefish and y 

leading arti- 7 Name... 

cles of Pflue- 7 

ger Fishing “/ Address Sana ee eenerenee es 
Tackle. 
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ast-Africa 


Tanganyika Territory. 
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“The Hunters Paradise 
SIEDENTOPF BROS. 


ARUSHA 


Result of the Matty ig 9 egy of Denver, Colo., 
Lf oy 

Mr. Matty secured in 2 months one elephant, 2 
rhinos, 1 hippo, 3 buffaloes, 5 lions, besides eland, 
zebras, gnus, hartebeests, water-bucks, bush-bucks, 
ried-bucks, hyenaes, warthogs, jackals and 40 other 
different antelopes and gazelles. RESULTS GUAR- 
ANTEED. 

Catalogs through 


COLOMAN JONAS 


1035 Broadway, Denver, Colo., U. S. A. 
Direct information obtained through Siedentopf 
Brothers, Mbulu, Arusha, Tanganyika Territor 

East-Africa 








BRITISH COLUMBIA 


hunter, Moose, caribou, mountain sheep, moun- 
tuin goat and deer abound. Open seasons for 1928 


| 
| now fixed are, generally speaking, September to 
id-December; Grizzlies and black bear, Sep- 
| tember to June following, best in the pring 
Game-birds within easy reach of any city or 


town, September-November. 
Salmon fishing with fly or troll on coast at 


best, July-November Trout in” practically 
every stream and lake, Marech-Novembe1 
Competent guides and outfitting at all poir 
Motoring in comfort is possible over greater 
portion of province south of 55°. Varied and 


magnificent scenery. Address 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL INFORMATION, 
VICTORIA, B. C, 








NORTHERN QUEBEC 


31 Moose—22 Bears 
killed in one season 
150 square miles of virgin territory, to hunt 
moose, bears, deer, partridges, hares, etc. 
30 miles of river, and over 100 lakes to fish 
speckled trout, grey trout, pickerel and 
great northern pike. 


Good camps, good accommodation, expert 
guides. 

Free booklet, references, prices sent on 
request. 

Best results assured with reservation in 
| advance. For further information write or 
| wire, 


| ARMAND TREMBLAY, La Tugque, P.O., Canada 
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Inexpensive Trip for Caribou 

H. L. S., OHTO:—T have hunted in Canada 
every year for the past eight years and have 
found that good caribou country is pretty scarce. 
I was up in northern Quebec last year at St. 
Felicien. Spent two weeks in the bush but never 
saw an animal. One of our party killed a small 
cow caribou and we heard of two or three others, 
all small heads, that were killed in this locality. 

[ would not advise anyone to go into this 
country because the woods are full of hunters. 
I am going up into northern Ontario this year 
in the vicinity of Cat Lake, which the Indians 
report is a very good caribou country. I have 
hunted this section several different years and 
have found some caribou sign altho I have never 


seen any of the animals themselves. 

I estimate the trip will cost about $300 to $400 
and will take about three weeks time. Rush GC. 
Smith. 


Mercer Region of Wisconsin 
C.. 2s, May ELAR OLS The station of Dan- 
bury, Wisconsin, is a wonderful headquarters 
the small-mouth bass fishing enthusiast. The 
Yellow and St. Croix rivers are right at the door 
and some of the finest fly fishing to be had in 
the Middle West is found there. Bait casting is 


also successful, however, and one does not have 
to confine himself to the fly rod outfit. The in- 
formation you have received on this section of 
Wisconsin is ibsolutely correct. However, water 
conditions govern river fishing conditions to a 
large extent, so be sure to get a tab on the 
river before departing Long and continued 
rains raise the waters and make them too roily 


for good fishing When these rivers are normal, 
they are classed as A number 1 for bait and fly 
fishing for small-mouth hass. 


Muskie fishing in the neighborhood of Boulder 
Junction is good. The famous Lac du Flambeau 
waters are in this neighborhood and many lakes 
and rivers where the old northwoods ‘lunge in- 
habits are found there. 

Last summer [I discovered some new muskie, 
pike and hass waters that might interest you. 





They are located near Mercer, Wisconsin, a short 
listance north of Boulder Junction. Waters in 
this neighborhood are not fished as heavy as 
other lakes in this ‘part of the state and there- 
fore offer better fishing. Big Martha, Pike, 


Mercer, Grand Portage, Lake-of-the-Falls, Fisher, 
Cedar, Turtle River and the Black lakes are the 


best in this neighborhood. You can put up at 








Arapahoe Lodge on G | Portage lake and fish 
from this point Any of the waters mentioned 
can be reached by a short drive from the lodge 
iny day. However, plenty of good ‘lunge fish- 
ing can he had by sticking to Grand Portage 
and Mercer lakes. Nice wall-eyed pike and bass 
ire also taken there 
You might take Namakagon Lake 
on your wa I to Mercer. Write 
ae Cable and he will send 
ou infer ti of accommodations 





at the time you make the trip. This is a large 
lake with excellent pike fishing.—Cal Johnson. 


Fishing in Lake of the Woods 

E. B., ILLINOIS Answering your query in 
regard to whether the musky fishing in Lake of 
the Woods is good during the late summer and 
in September and October I heg to state that 
in my opinion it is the best time in the whole 
i lich to fish this famous body of water. 

The months of September and October find the 
muskies  strikir vigorously after a little lull. 
Some of the largest muskies in Lake of the 
Woods have heen caught in September and Oc- 
tober. It has been my habit to refer all musky 
fishermen who wish to fish in Lake of the Woods 
to the two months of September and October as 
the best in all of the year with the possible ex- 
ception of one of the summer months. Out of 
fifty odd fishermen I sent into the Lake of the 
Woods region not one but that reported the best 
success he ever had in this autumn fishing. I 
am, therefore, hard set on Lake of the Woods as 
a fall fishing proposition. Many of the fishermen 
going into this region in the autumn. You also 
get good hunting, in fact the combination of 
hunting and fishing has become one of the best 
features of Lake of the Woods sport in the fall. 








The fact that Lake of the Woods lies right in the 
path of the down-coming waterfowl ensures splen- 
did shooting under exciting conditions to say the 
least. In regard to tackle your solid steel rod 
will do for both casting and for trolling. It is 
a very good ali-round rod. I would suggest a 


hard braided silk line testing to about 30 or 3 
pounds for trolling. A Number 9 Skinner spoon 
or any one of several types of wobbling or dart- 
ing spoons, will be good. As to where to go for 
your fishing I would suggest that you look up 
some of the camps advertised in the Where-To 
Go Department of Outdoor Life and I am sure 
that you will not go amiss. By all means take 
this Lake of the Woods trip this autumn eithe: 
in September or early October. It will be one 
of the biggest events in your life. Not only 1s 
the fishing done under far from tamed condi 
tions but there is no such thing as failure to 
connect with a fish. The question is whether 
you will keep that 30-pounder you get or let it 
go and take a try at a 35- or 40-pounder! 
Robert Page Lincoln. 


Fine Tips on Michigan Trout Fishing 

J. W., MLCHIGAN: Your letter of inquiry to 
the ‘“‘Where-To-Go” Department of Outdoor Life 
has been referred to me for reply. 

There are a number of good camping locations 
on the Rifle River, Michigan. There are two 
roads leading to the river from West Branch, 
Mich., one is M 55, and the other is known as 
the Hemlock Road. M _ 55 crosses the Rifle at 
Selkirk. The Hemlock Road crosses 2% miles 
further down, and it is a good fish from one 
road to the other, an all day stretch, as the river 
is very crooked, and means about six miles of 
wading. A road parallels the river about half a 
mile west. Following this road downstream from 
the Hemlock Road, several other camping spots 
may be found at points where the road closely 
approaches the river. A mile beiow the Hemlock 
Road crossing the river is in full view from a 
high bluff known as Burr’s Bank, and there is 
not a prettier piece of river scenery in Michigan. 

The Rifle may also be reached from Prescott, 
but the fishing is not so good that far down, or 
at least I have never found it so. The Rifle is 
a late season stream, best in August, with very 
small dry flies in the day time, and large bright 
wet flies at night. Best flies on the Rifle are 
Cahill, Coachman, Bino Aklnat, and Grey quill. 

The Au Sable is harder to reach, but good 
camp grounds are to be found at Frederick an‘ 
at practically all of the road crossings east of 
Grayling, but most of the stream is privately 
owned by farmers who take in fishermen an! 
frown at campers who do not board with them 
Incidentally that is the best way to make the 
Au Sable. At Stephan’s Bridge, about 9 miles 
east of Grayling (downstream) there are several 
who maintain tourist cabins, and serve excellent 
meals at low rates. So far as I am aware there 
are no public camping grounds on the upper Au 
Sable. Both North and South Branches of the 
Au Sable are good, particularly the North Branch 
which is best fished at Lovells. The lower Au 
Sable, below the entrance of the branches, is too 
large for fishing except from a boat, and not 
very good nowadays. 

The small trout streams in the National Forest 
Reserve are too brushy to be fished comfortably, 
but these same streams are good when they get 
outside of the Forest. Silver Creek and the East 
Branch of the Au Gres are both satisfying dry 
fly streams, but poor wet, as they are narrow and 
lack cover for the angler. The Au Gres, in par- 


ticular, is clear as crystal after the Ist of June, 


and unless you are a dry fly expert, you will 
not have much luck there. There are plenty of 
fish—Ward Smith got his limit there twice - last 
summer—but they are very hard to raise. This 
stream is best directly west of Sand Lake. A 
little hard to describe the way in, without a map, 
but the natives will tell you how to get there 
Silver Creek may be fished conveniently, eithe- 
at the crossing of the Oscoda Pike, or at the next 
crossing west. Look out for a bad bog on this 
road after wet weather. Fairly open in places, 
brushy in others. Some big rainbows in this 
stream. 

At Tawas there is a public parking ground with 
conveniences, and several hotels. You can also 



























camp ia the National Forest, py getting a permit 


recom- 
or East 


from the Ranger Station there. Not 
mended; better stay in Tawas City, 
Tawas, where the camp is located. 

While in this neighborhood, take a drive up 
the shore of Lake Huron to Harrisville, a beauti- 
ful drive in places, and try big wet flies in Mill 
Creek. There are some enormous brown trout 
caught there every year, usually in early season. 
All of the streams in this neighborhood are early 
season water. 

Flies are a matter of individual choice. Every 
man has his favorites, but the fish aren’t so 
choosy. The principal thing in dry flies is the 
way they float, rather than the pattern. Size is 
of prime importance. I would rather have an 
assortment of sizes in Binos and Cahills than a 
whole catalog of patterns all of the same size. 
Use your favorite flies, but get good floaters, and 
fish them lightly with as light a tapered leader 
as you can handle. I use solid Mucilin for oiling 
them. Seems to stay on better than any oil. 

Get a trout fishing license this year. New 
rule. Costs one dollar for Michigan resident. 

If you go to the Au Sable, try the Manistee 


also. It ean be reached easily from Grayling. 
Some anglers prefer it to the Au Sable. Almost 
every stream North of Standish contains trout, 


but many of them are closed by law, as feeders. 
The closed streams are supposed to be posted, 
but the signs are many of them lost, so it is 
safer to ask first.—Philip W. C. Armstrong. 





Off For a Summer of Rest and Recreation 

A. L., FLORIDA: While in point’ of risk, 
picking a summer outing for a person with whose 
personal tastes we are not acquainted may quite 
resemble taking a “‘flyer’’ in Florida real estate, 
we are certainly out to try our best. 

If you prefer a few social gaieties mixed in 
with the fishing and peace of the solitudes, you 
could scarcely choose a better place than Yellow- 
stone Park. There is to be found almost any 
class of accommodations one may desire, and 
fairly good fishing; the hunting would, of course, 
have to be done outside the Park. If you decide 
on this I can send you the address of a man in 
Ashton who can take you into the finest of elk 
territory just outside the park boundary. 
in that county, however, does not open 
Dec. Ist. 


until 


If you wish absolute rest and relaxation, en- | 


tirely free from any social restrictions, you can 
find it right here in our village on the shores of 
Lake Pend Oreille, as beautiful a spot as 
will find among Idaho’s mountains. Good fishing, 
both in lake and mountain streams; fine bathing, 
grand hiking, and as for REST! So well is our 
town adapted to that gentle art that many of our 
leading citizens appear to have made _ resting 
their life’s work. Fall hunting includes ducks 
and geese, deer, mountain and ruffed grouse, with 
now and then a bear or coyote, if lucky. 
greatest in the state, but good. 


you 


less changed this year) opens Sept. 16th. No 
regular hotel in the town (?) but boarding 
houses. 


For a degree more of the town atmosphere I 
can recommend Coolin, on Priest Lake; another 
beauty spot northwest of us. Good summer hotel, 
fishing, hunting, ’n everything almost at 
back door. 

Still another step up the social grade, I would 
suggest Coeur d’ Alene, on Lake Coeur d’ Alene, 
equally beautiful spot, than two hours by 
auto bus over paved road, or by train, from the 
city of Spokane, Wash. Fine bathing, boating, 
steamboat trips up the lake, and splendid fishing 
and hunting along the St. Joe river above the 
town of Avery, easily reached by boat and train. 
Avery itself is not a bad town, but pretty well 
shut in, with no good highway facilities at 
present. 

Hunting and fishing seasons open at different 
dates in the various counties, but all licenses 
cover entire state. Fees: 

Non-resident, big-game license, $50.00, includes 
everything. 

Non-resident, bird license, $10.00, all bird hunt- 
ing. 

Non-resident, fishing license, $5.00, all kinds 
game fish. 

If you find yourself interested in any of these 
suggestions I shall be pleased to give you any 
further details possible regarding any or all of 
them. 

Another idea which might appeal to some one 
in your position: There is a comfortable little 
cabin, on a splendid road, about twenty miles 
from Spokane, freslt milk and eggs at the neigh- 
bor’s across the road, cook-stove and bed in the 
house, which could be rented for little more than 


your 


less 








Season | 


Not the | 
Duck season (un- | 


MO 


An interesting sight! 


the Canadian woods. .., 
we U 


Dependable guides \Y 
who can bring you \” 
face to face with 
moose, caribou and 
whitetails, and re- 
lieve you of all camp- 
ing details. 


Full information based on 
up-to-date advices will be 
gladly furnished by 


A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
3420 Windsor Station 
MONTREAL 
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A monster 
Bull Moose in his native haunts — 
such a spread! The tensest moment 
of your hunting career happens 
when you secure your record headin 


Canadian 
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Pacific 
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D’ YE LIKE ’EM BIG? 
Big Game — Big Trout 
CLUB PANACHE PRESERVE 

Near Roberval, in the Lake St. John dis- 
trict of old Quebec contains 190 square 
| | miles of hunting and fishing territory 
where big ones grow. On the famous River 
Croche, where the record Speckled Trout 
(Field and Stream 1927 Competition) was 
landed. 


Lake and Speckled Trout Fishing 


Moose, Bear, Deer and Fox Hunting 
Comfortable new cabins, complete out- 
fitting. Reliable, experienced Canadian and 
Indian guides. 

Motor road to within five miles of preserve 





and then IT’S A LAND OF REAL 
SPORT. 


For Trout Make It July, August or September 
Write for booklet 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Manager, ROBERVAL, QUE. 








World’s Greatest 





-_——* 








Game 


Trophies Live 


Make a 
record of your hunt. 


and 


Have 


permanent pleasant 
the skins 
into beautiful rugs, and the 
skilfully mounted to adorn the 
of your home or office. 

Send for Jonas Bros.’ Game 
Trophy Catalog (fully  illus- 
trated), with reproductions of 
famous mountains, price list,ete 


made 
heads 
walls 


PP enver, 
Coloradd 














Kenai Peninsula—Alaska 


Can be hunted with success in thirty days round trip from Seattle, Washington 


The thrilling and scenic passage of KENAI LAKE, KENAT RIVER and SKILAK LAKE 
is made the same day your steamer arrives Seward, Alaska. The following morning 
with saddle horse and packtrain you are hunting the famous KENAI MOOSE, BEAR and 
SHEEP. Special concessions during October and November. Wire for particulars 


ALASKA GUIDES INCORPORATE 


ANCHORAGE 
ANDY SIMONS, 


- ALASKA 
Field Mer. 
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LAST MINUTE 
ARRANGEMENTS 


for hunting parties are usu- 


ally difficult to make. We 
know how. Wire us. Moose, 
deer, bear and_ smaller 


game in the best areas, with 
| the best guides and accom- 
modation. 
Our business is our hobby. Ask us any 


question you like about hunwing and 
fishing in Canada. 


SPORTSMEN’S BUREAU 


512 Keefer Bldg., Montreal 
| 








HANSON’S 


Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
Fishing Camps 


LAKE of the WOODS DISTRICT, Canada 


AST chance for this year’s fishing trip. Lake trout 
4 fishing at its best and October is considered one 
of the best months for Muskalonge. You can make 
limit eatches of Bass every day at Brooks Lake 
Camp at this season. Brooks Lake Camp is over 100 
miles from nearest town—Sabaskong Bay Camp over 
60 miles from nearest town. Send for full descriptive 
folder. Address: 








Kendall Hanson, Rainy River, Ontario, Can., 
or 


J. a Sizer, 4401 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
Phone Lawndale 5040 





Fish in Virgin Waters at 
WILLIAMS NARRGWS LODGE 


In the Heart of the Minnesota 
NATIONAL FOREST 


Over 300 beautiful lakes, teeming with fish; 
enexneting opportunities for wild life study, 
hiking, camping. Canoe trips and jaunts to 
_ little fishe d waters a specialty. Highest grade 
accommod service. For complete 
details write 


WILLIAMS NARROWS LODGE 


Deer River, Minn. 


tions and 


On the Chippewa Indian Reservation. 








DEER—BEAR—MOOSE 


Few dates left from September first to November 
thirtieth. Moose calling in season. Bungalows 
Accessible to autos. 140 miles from Montreal. 
Write for circular to 


| WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. 1. White Deer, Que. 








Pack into the Salmon River 
Mountains of Idaho for your 
Sheep, Goat, Elk and Deer. 
Also Lion and Bear. 


| BILL MARTZEL 


West Yellowstone, Montana 








Lion Hunting In Arizona 

If you want to enjoy a wonderful hunt, in 
a beautiful country, following well trained 
hounds, while riding good, gentle horses, come 
out and hunt with us. We can show you some 
} real sport and guarantee lion. Deer very | 
bee sntiful. Open season, October. Write for | 
' terms and dates. 
| Lee Bros. 


Paradise, Arizona. 
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nothing for the summer. For very few dollars’ 
outlay for a few cooking utensils and dishes, 
and bedding, you could “go it on your own,” 
buy a good used car in the Spokane market for 
about the price of a month’s board at a summer 
hotel, and, man, the world is before you! And 
a beautiful world it is, with hundreds of miles 
of good roads in every direction, and nearly 
every one of the places mentioned above within 
a day’s drive by auto. More than twenty fine 
little lakes and innumerable streams within easy 
But in any case, 


access. buy your license in 
Idaho, as the Washington county license system 
is a pest.—T. E. B. Henry. 
Fulton County, New York 
P. S., New York City:—The best bass fish- 
ing in this vicinity of Northville (New York) is 


in Sacandaga Lake, 
ly 28 miles 


which is situated approximate 
directly north of the Village of North- 
ville. This lake has been stocked for several years 
past, and during the kst season, it was not un- 
usual to see several boats come in, each beat 
having taken their limit. The bass of the small- 
mouth variety are taken on flies, plugs and live 
bait. Boats and hotel accommodations are avail 
able at a small cost. The Scoharie Creek also 
iffords very fishing. This creek is 
located about 10 south of Northville, and 
is about the only stream in this vicinity on 
which taken with flies. This creek is 
yearly by the sportsmen in this 
vicinity [ recommend this stream very highly 
West River, the outlet of Lake Piseco, is also 
noted for fishing. This river enters the 
Sacandaga River at the Village of Wells, which 
miles north of Northville. This river 
also contains brown trout and_ rainbow trout, 
and it is not unusual when fishing for bass to 
find that you have hooked a trout or vice versa. 


Floyd T. Reinhart. 


good bass 


miles 


bass are 


stocked 


also 


bass 


is 15 


Reelfoot Lake, 

C. B. -L., West Virginia: 
Reelfoot Lake (Kentucky) for 
mouth bass, your 
} 


Kentucky 
Should you use 
your try at big- 
selection of July for the time 
This is really better casting 
earlier fall months. Boats are 
any of the several points on the 
there is no end of camp sites, near 
resorts or remote, as you might prefer. A motor 
will be of much help as the lake is quite large, 
$0,000 acres. The moss and lily stems and sub- 
merged logs are suitable for motors with 
the tilting type of propeller shaft. The bass run 
as large as 7 pounds, and 8 is the weight fre- 
Lures such as the Surforeno, Foss and 
Heddon with rind strips'attached, Shannon spin- 
and the jointed plugs, are all effective. The 
State of permits market fishing and 
are marketed each season. This 
fishing by visiting sportsmen, such 
disappointing at times. So 
count on a lot of hard work if you would be 
by a good catch.—Geo. L. Alley. 


A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a sti aes return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


will not be bad. 
time than the 
obtainable at 


lake and 


more 


quently. 


ners 
Tennessee 
thousands of bass 
renders the 


as yourself, a_ bit 


rewarded 











Free Service : 
Certificate 
HIS CERTIFIES that I 
5 am a reader of OUTDOOR 
tj LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go Information 
without charge. The copy - 
from which this coupon is 
taken 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 











, 
was secured by me 
, 
: 











Quananiche Brook Trout 


If you want a real fishing trip for 
land-locked Salmon, Brook Trout, Lake 
Trout and Northern Pike you can get | 
| in here. | 


| Moose, Deer, Bear 


This is the place for Moose, Deer and 
Bear, also Partridge, Duck and Geese. 
Come and try our Virgin fishing and 
hunting in our new territory just 
opened up. 

Beautiful lakes and streams abounding 
with the gamest of fish, and big game 
plentiful, also comfortable cabins and | 
best of accommodation for ladies and | 
children. Best of guides, provisions and | 
equipment supplied to all parties. 
| Specialize in long and short canoe 
| trips. Reservations now being made for 
| 1928. For further information, rates and 
reservations, write or wire 
| 
t 


Cc. W. BATES 
St. Felicien, Lake St. John, Que., Canada 











ELEPHANT BUFFALO 


SAFARILAND LIMITED 


(Late Tarlton, Whetham & Burman) 


Nairobi Kenya Colony 
British East Africa 


OUTFIT BIG GAME 
EXPEDITIONS 


By special appointment to H. 
. H. the Duke of York 


Wriie for pamphlet which gives full 
information 


RHINO LION 











HUNTING—FISHING 


Irn Trinity County, Northern California. Bear, 
Lion and Deer hunting with dogs that get the 
game. Good fishing in South Fork of Trinity River. 
Will guide or locate parties where autos don’t go. 
Pack trips my specialty. For dates and rates, write 


GEO. E. KNOWLES 


Hyampon, Calif. 


BEN TINKER 


BIG-GAME HUNTER & OUTFITTER 
1610 E. 2nd St., Tucson, Arizona 
Black, Brown and Grizzly 
Bears; Black-tail and White- 
tail Deer; Wild Turkeys and 
Boars; Lions; Mexican Tigers. 

















All Mexican game 


BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogsin the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishingin Season. TERMS 
REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 

SCOTT TEAGUE YAMPA, COLO. 
SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 

FOR SALE—Two of the greatest shooting Island 

properties on the Atlantic Coast. DUCKS, GEESE, 

BRANT and SHORE BIRDS in unbelievable num- 

bers. Wonderful fishing for salt water game fish. 


Convenient to New York, Baltimore and other large 
cities. 


ALLEN R. HUETH 











Asbury Park, N. J. 











| MOOSE! 


| Deer, bear, etc. The record moose kill for the Province 


| of Ontario for 1997 was made at the M. U. BATES 
CAMPS, METAGAMA, N. ONT. Also, many moose 
seen by 1928 summer parties near camps. Cleveland 


| party saw 6 in one day. A record is better than a promise! 


| Interesting folder on request. Write or wire— 


M. U. BATES 


| Box R, Metagama - (via Cartier) N. Ont. 
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Book Reviews 
Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting, by Simon W. 
Everitt. Wm. C. Hazelton, Chicago. 127 
pages, illustrated. 


This old-time sport described by one of its 
best-known followers, ‘‘The Kurnel” of North 
Carolina. 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile, by Victor 
W. Page. Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New 
York. 1,150 pages, 1,000 illustrations. $5.00 
postpaid. 

A revised and enlarged edition of a_ well- 
known work. Authoritative and complete, a tome 
of erudition for those interested in automobile 
mechanics. 


Tarka the Otter, by Henry Williamson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 260 pages. $2.5 
postpaid. 

An extraordinary tale, exquisitely told, of an 
otter and his fellow-creatures in the Two Rivers 

Country. Observation keen and narrative absorb- 


ing. 








Ship Model Making, Vol. III, by E. Armitage | 


McCann. Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New 
York. 205 pages, illustrated. $2.50 postpaid. 
How to make a model of the U. S. Frigate 


Constitution, a practical book for either the novice 


or the experienced craftsman. 


Oh, Ranger! by Horace M. Albright and | 


Frank J. Taylor. Stanford Univ. Press, Stan- 
ford Univ., Calif. 167 pages, illustrated. 
$2.50 postpaid. 

This is a complete story of the national parks, 
a colorful tale of their history, their lore and 
traditions, their unequaled beauty, the lives and 
adventures of the rangers who run them. Whim- 
sical sketches and beautiful photographs illustrate 
it. 


Field Book of Common Gilled Mushrooms, by 
William S. Thomas. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 320 pages, profusely illustrated in 
color. $3.50 postpaid. 

A handbook for use in woods and fields, with 
descriptions and key to the identification of 128 
species. Directions for cooking edible species in- 
cluded. 


Field Book of Common Ferns, by Herbert Du- 
rand. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 219 
pages, illustrated. $2.50 postpaid. 

Detailed yet concise descriptions of the fifty 
fern species, written simply, with the underlying 
purpose of leading to wider knowledge and ap- 
preciation of ferns among the uninformed. 


Field Book of North American Mammals, by | 


H. E. Anthony. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 

York. 625 pages, profusely illustrated. $3.50. 

Giving a full and detailed description of each 
large group of North American mammals, and 
short concise synopsis of the other related forms, 
this book treats of every species and subspecies 
of mammal known north of the Rio Grande. In- 
valuable for identification and determination of 
differences between species. 32 color illustrations 
and 175 other illustrations, together with the care 
with which Dr. Anthony has assembled his scien- 
tific details, make this a book that widens the 
scope of knowledge of every nature student. 


Training the Bird Dog, by C. B. Whitford. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 258 pages, 
illustrated. $2.00 postpaid. 

A new edition, revised and amended by Ed- 
ward Cave, of the authoritative work of a bird- 
dog trainer of the 19th century. Whitford’s 
reputation was second to none as a_ successful 
trainer of field-trial winners, and his book has for 
a long time been outstanding on the subject. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on having se- 
cured Mr. Cave as the editor of the new edition. 
The book as it stands now is well-written, con- 
cise, complete. 


Training the Police Dog, by Fred Kollet. 
Judy Pub. Co., Chicago. 54 pages, illustrated. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

A new edition of a book that will prove valu- 

able to those who own a police d 


10g. 
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Lighter - Tougher - Dryer 


New comfort for hunters and fishermen 
in these Goodrich models 











The Bangor 


This favorite of Maine 
and Northwest woods- 
men has swept the 
country. It’s a wonder 
for comfortable walk- 
ing in wet or snow. All 
sizes from men’s to 
boys’. Heights from 8 
to 16 inches. 


~N The Tan Elkhide 


Top is light and 


flexible, yet 
Pa sturdy. 


The strong, rugged, 
brown rubber foot is 


absolutely waterproof. 
The stoutly ribbed . 


toe absorbs the jars 
of stubbing and gives 
extra wear. 


















Light and Tough 


A surprising boon to 


Boot : fishermen and duck- 
Protectién— hunters—this Goodrich 
Shoe “Lite-n-tuf.” Rolls up to 
C the size of a shoe. Comes 

omfort in snappy buff or sleek 


black. All lengths, mane 
ing ; tohip. TheB. F. Goodric 
ion hed ‘ een mn RubberCompany, Akron, 


—this all-rubber Ohio. 
Goodrich Dubois. 

Light-weight, yet 

rugged. Black. 
Laced. Comes in 
11 and 15 inch 
heights. 


Superb for hunt- 
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New and Revised Edition Just Off the Press 
$4.00 Postpaid 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers 


1875 to 1881 
By CAPT. JAMES B. GILLETT 


A book that will appeal to everyone interested in Western life. It is the 
most absorbing narrative yet written on this subject. Describes in detail 
the great gun flight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang, the most thril- 
ling tale ever published in book form. Covers range life completely. It 
will grip and hold you from start to finish, detailing with vivid realism 
the iife of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen-eyed guardians of 
the Texas frontier. Illustrated with photos of Western frontiersmen. 
PTT T I 











OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $4.00 (or send C. O. D.), for which send me new and revised 
edition of ‘Six Years with the Texas Rangers.” 
1 PS es eee Merce gan ee BO UE ERENT RS RENO Ien EN SOE cere Nes oe weer See eee 


Address .... a ect pig a a ae at cat tea 
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Q) at of Our Pur? 


THE Fur TRADE, LEFT TO ITSELF, WOULD COMMIT 


SUICIDE. 


SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT TEACH IT 


CONSERVATION WHETHER I[tT LIKES [tT oR Nor? 


By Hal G. Evarts 


VER since the fur traders swapped fishhooks for 

beaver skins the chief idea of the fur trade has 
A been to get every possible hide. When the 
Leek North American continent was swarming with 
untold millions of tur bearers, apparently an inexhaustible 
supply, that was the logical procedure. As the fur of one 
district became depleted there were always new wilderness 
areas to be penetrated, new fields for almost unlimited fur 
trading. For a great many years that made no appreciable 
difference in the annual fur supply, but as the population 
increased, competition increasing also, more trappers taking 
the field, the take-all system began to get in its deadly 
effect. The beaver was the chief item of the fur trade. 
After the beaver had been practically exterminated in the 
eastern States, the West was invaded by crews of trappers. 
Somewhere between 1830 and 1840, long prior to the days 
that we now consider the Old West, the beaver had be- 
come so nearly exterminated even in the remote fastnesses 
of the Rockies that the fur trade took a tremendous tobog- 
gan. There were too few beavers left to keep the trade 
alive and, as a great industry, it was flat on its back for 
many a year. Individual traders, of course, and some big 
companies, notably the Hudson’s Bay Company, survived 
and even prospered. 





UT the fur trade as a whole failed to profit by the disas- 
trous example of one extermination campaign. As other 
furs came into popularity the fur trade still campaigned 
along the same lines. The sea otter, once so abundant along 
our western shores that a single trading vessel secured 
around 8,000 skins in one season from the natives of the 
California coast, was hounded to virtual extinction. The 
acific fur seal was next in line. The herds numbered be- 
tween 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 animals. Pelagic sealing ves- 
sels hounded them all along the migration routes and clubbed 
and shot them on the breeding grounds. It required but a 
few years of this to reduce the herds to a pitiful remnant. 
One more year of unrestricted slaughter would have sent 
the Pacific fur seal to 
the realm of the de- 
parted. The United 
States Government, 
for the first time in 
history, took a hand in 
regulating the fur 
trade. By treaty with 
other nations it abol- 
ished pelagic sealing 
and took charge of the 
herds. A count re- 
vealed the fact that of 
all the millions, there 
were but 27,000 seals 
on the breeding 
grounds in the Pribil- 
ofs that year. By care- 
ful management the 


/MOVE 
\ OVER! 
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One more year of unrestricted slaughter wouid have sent the Pacific 
fur seal to the realm of the departed 


herd has now been restored to approximately 750,000 indi- 
viduals and is increasing enormously each year. The kill- 
ing is done scientifically among bachelor seals only. 

[ have heard the scornful complaints of traders regarding 
government intervention and the inquiry as to what benefit 
it was to the people for the government to prohibit sealers 
and traders from engaging in the traffic. They point out 
that sealers, traders and all concerned could be making good 
money save for government restrictions. They have other 
specious arguments too numerous to mention here but which 
sound practical to one who does not understand the inside 
facts. In the first place, save for government intervention, 
the Pacific fur seal would have been extinct as the dodo a 
dozen years ago. As it is, the herds are being brought back 
to substantial numbers by the Bureau of Fisheries and will 
eventually be stabilized so that a half million or more seal 
skins can be harvested annually. That, so far as the Amer- 
ican public is concerned, is a tremendous advantage over 
the extinction of the seals a dozen years in the past 
had the matter been left to the tender mercies of the tur 
trade. 

That illustration, the details of which are well known, 
applies with equal aptness to niany similar situations, 
the details of which are not well known. Left to its own 
devices, the fur trade would have exterminated practicall) 
every American fur bearer long since and put itself out of 
business in so far as native furs are concerned. Timel) 
laws effected by conservationists and instituted by feder: 
and state governments are all that have served to prevent 
it. It we should abolish such regulations as we have in 
effect now and allow the fur trade to have unrestricted con- 
trol of the situation, I am convinced that within a decade 
most of our valuable American fur bearers would be vir- 
tually extinct. Does that seem an exaggerated statement? 


UPPOSE we examine a few salient factors on both sides 

of the equation. The first and most natural argument 
in refutation of the foregoing assertion will be the fact that 
numerous individual 
fur traders and com- 
panies have made a 
commercial success of 
their business. Also, 
that inasmuch as the 
fur trade is a commer- 
cial venture those en- 
gaged in it should be 
better able to pass up- 
on the details neces- 
sary to the prosperit 
and perpetuation of 
the trade than any one 
not intimately engaged 
in it. Let us concede 
the first item at once 
—that numerous fur 
traders are successtul 
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Any sentimental lamentation will only serve to clutter up a practical program 


commercially. But remember, also, that this article does 
not so much concern the present prosperity of any indi- 
vidual or concern as it does the past and present of the fur 
trade as a whole in its relation to the future fur supply of 
the nation—a natural resource in which every American 
citizen has a stake. In regard to the second item—that 
the average fur trader should be more intimately posted 
as to what is good for the future of his trade—it is highly 
doubtful that a greater percentage than one in ten local trad- 
ers is more than vaguely posted on the fur situation as a 
whole, save in its local aspects and the current prices of fur 
on the big markets to which they must look for an outlet. 
Trappers themselves, as a rule, are even less intimately 
posted save as to the supply of fur in their immediate trap- 
ping territory from season to season. 


NDERSTAND that this is no reflection upon the in- 

telligence either of the local trader or the local trapper. 
Each knows all that is necessary to further the commercial 
success of his individual enterprise. The local trapper, if 
he finds fur sufficiently plentiful in his neighborhood, need 
not concern himself with the fact that some state a thousand 
miles distant has allowed its fur bearers to become depleted 
almost to the vanishing point. Therefore, it is no reflection 
upon his understanding faculties if he is not intimately in- 
terested in the fur situation of Utah when his trapping ter- 
ritory happens to be in Pennsylvania. The same holds true 
of the local trader. His objective is to secure each year 
from local trappers a sufficient supply of pelts that can be 
disposed of at an advance to cover his books at the end of 
the year. If his business is in Colorado he need not concern 
himself with fur conditions in Maine or Florida. The big 
raw-fur houses merely purchase such furs as are shipped to 
them direct by the trapper, or which are supplied by local 
fur buyers thruout the country. The whole system, therefore, 
while conducted by individuals and concerns with year-to- 
year profit, does not tend to give any one individual in the 
system more than the relatively local knowledge of the busi- 
ness necessary to his personal success. 

From the personal viewpoint of the individual trapper, 
local fur buyer and district raw-fur houses, therefore, none 
could be termed short-sighted in endeavoring to trap or pur- 
chase as many pelts as possible in any given season. But 
that very fact, the chief contributing factor to each individ- 
ual’s or concern’s success, is also the one vital point which 
would work toward immediate disaster in the fur situation as 
a whole if its regulation were left to the devices of the fur 
trade. 

Most of us are constitutionally opposed to overmuch 
governmental interference, believing that the men and 
corporations engaged in any given branch of business are 
far more capable of managing it than are the politicians who 
have small knowledge of such matters. We are all agreed 
upon that. But in the matter of natural resources, upon 
which any may prey unrestrictedly, this has never held 
true. The opposite, in fact, is the case. A man who is 






farming, say, or raising stock, may be expected to retain 
sufficient seed to plant the next year’s crop and sufficient 
breeding stock to insure a reasonable number of offspring 
among his flocks the following year. But one whose busi- 
ness is concerned with dealing in almost any natural re- 
source that is open to free-booting by all, need concern 
himself only with his own individual fortunes without 
thought of future supply. 


NDER unrestricted lumbering our vast supply of tim- 
ber was headed straight for oblivion. It was necessary 
to organize the Forest Service to conserve our remaining 
small supply, to insure scientific cropping and reforestation 
as against the old policy of looting it and leaving a waste 
of idle, non-productive land behind. The market hunters 
shot themselves out of a job by overkilling. Government 
regulation was necessary to prevent absolute extinction of all 
our remaining game. 3ut the market hunters clamored 
wildly against such restrictions, claiming it as a God-given 
privilege to shoot on, regardless of the future. 

Sportsmen were swiftly shooting themselves out of their 
favorite sport, yet clamored against any regulation. Save 
for a few far-sighted individuals who fought in the face of 
heavy opposition, the sportsmen would have finished what 
the market hunters began. The same was true of our 
fisheries. We now accept state and federal regulation of 
game-fishing seasons and their aid in restocking our inland 
waters and maintaining fish hatcheries. 

A federal bureau became necessary to regulate the un- 
restricted operations of the commercial fisheries. The indi- 


vidual fisherman or fishing company objected strenuously to 


such regulation, proclaiming that the man engaged in the 
business was the one who knew best how to regulate it. It 
also became necessary to regulate commercial fishing in our 
costal waters. The take of oysters, lobsters and a host of 
other sea foods is now subject to various restrictions. The 
3ureau of Fisheries stepped in to regulate scientifically the 
catch of salmon in our Alaskan waters. That industry 
will be stabilized at an annual catch of from $30,000,000 
to $50,000,000. Far better than that unrestricted fishing 
had been permitted to continue with the inevitable result 
that the Alaskan salmon, a decade or two hence, would 
have become as rare as the passenger pigeon. Impossible ? 
Too many salmon to become depleted? Well, records show 
that hundreds of millions of passenger pigeons were mark- 
eted annually. One little Michigan town shipped 15,000,000 
pigeons in two years, another shipped three carloads of 
frozen pigeons a day for forty consecutive days. And they 
were but two towns when half the nation was engaged in 
similar slaughter. The passenger pigeon is extinct. What 
was to prevent the salmon from following the same route 
when the runs were already decreasing noticeably and the 
Alaskan pack attained in a peak year an approximate figure 
of $55,000,000? To those who believe that the fur trade 
is capable of administering fur conservation, those compara- 
tive figures as to what has happened to other natural re- 
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sources under similar circumstances are recommended for 
perusal. 

The fur trade proved its tendency to duplicate that in 
the past and is proving it at present. Almost a century 
ago, as has been pointed out, the beaver was exterminated 
to the point where operations were no longer successful. 
Then the seal herds, which without restrictions would have 
become extinct long since. In the case of the sea otter, 
who wears the most valuable pelt of any American fur 
bearer, the fur trade itself is to blame for the fact that the 
few survivors in Alaskan waters are being hounded to ex- 
termination. 


N AN open market, sea otter skins would bring well in 

excess of $1,000 apiece. As it is, considering the difficul- 
ty of smuggling and disposing of the skins under cover, the 
local traders who traffic in these skins get perhaps an av- 
erage of $250 a skin. If they had stopped hounding the re- 
maining sea otters a decade ago, there would now probably 
be a sufficient number of these creatures in Alaskan waters 
so that an annual take of 1,000 skins or thereabouts could 
be permitted and still provide for an increase—approximately 
a $1,000,000 annual return legally, as against the practice 
which results possibly in an annual traffic of $50,000 in il- 
legal pelts. Far-sighted policy, isn’t it? No improvement 
over century-old methods. 





N THE final analysis, it is the fur trade itself, not the 

trapper, that is primarily responsible for the depletion 
of our supply of native American fur bearers. If the fur 
trade did not purchase unlawfully-taken pelts the trapper 
would not catch them. Get round that by any devious ar- 
gument that pleases you, it still will stand the test as a 
fact. 

We come now to the consideration of what can be 
done toward conserving and increasing the American 
fur output and the part that the fur trade is taking in this 
movement. Among the conservation element there is a 
sizable sprinkling of individuals who, while their efforts are 
conducted with the best possible intentions, nevertheless 
serve to inject only an element of sentiment and lamenta- 
tion into the program. This gives the opposition a power- 
ful lever. It can point out that sentiment should not ob- 
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struct commercial enterprise. It leaves the public at large 
with the idea that conservation is the dream of impractical 
visionaries who do not consider the commercial necessities. 
In America today, to call a man impractical is to offer the 
deadliest of insults, and any campaign that can be branded 
as impractical and sentimental is saddled with the heaviest 
of handicaps at the outset. It has long been my belief that 
conservation programs, despite the fact that many of us 
have a pronounced sentiment in the matter, should be con- 
fined entirely to the practical side and be stripped of any- 
thing verging on sentiment. Conservation can rest its case 
on the dollar mark today without tapping the springs of 
sentimentality. 

That brings us to the work accomplished by practical 
and far-sighted conservationists in the matter of fur. In 
practically every state in the Union there have been effected 
more or less sound fur regulations. The taking of some 
fur bearers has been prohibited for a term of years in some 
localities where certain species have become depleted. Sea- 
sons are now regulated in most states so that fur bearers, save 
for the species that are classed as predatory, may be taken 
only during the season when fur is prime. Now can anyone 
cite an instance in any State where the fur trade was instru- 
mental in effecting such regulations with an eye to the fu- 
ture? If there is such an instance, I do not know of it. 
Those regulations have been fought thru by conservationists. 
The fur trade, on the contrary, is always disposed to dispute 
such regulations, if not in so many words, then at least in 
practice. There are approximately 5,000,000 circulars dis- 
tributed by the raw fur trade annually to the trapper and 
small fur buyer. Show me one of them that does not con- 
tain quotations for the unprime hides of practically every 
fur bearer within the boundaries of any state that prohibits 
the taking of that fur bearer when its hide is unprime. Would 
the trapper violate the law and catch them out of season it 
the fur trade refused to buy them? Not by a long shot. In 
many states the digging out of the dens of fur bearers, the 
use of smoke-guns, asphyxiating and poisoning apparatus 
are prohibited. Yet the trappers’ supply houses continue 
to mail circulars advocating the use of such appliances and 
offering them for sale or in trade for fur. 

Let any man think back twenty years when the streams 


(Continued on page 83) 






























A good sized bear had tramped the region. Photo not by the author 


Hun ting Bears in the 


1erras 


By Edward Huntington Williams 


OME enthusiast has referred to this region as the 

“Cathedral Country”; and it is no reflection upon 
man-made cathedrals. For even the largest ca- 

, thedrals have merely pigmy columns as compared 
with these natural 200-foot shafts of redwoods, pines and 
spruce, making aisles that dwarf the gloomy artificial struc- 
tures. Moreover, the columns in many of man’s cathe- 
drals disappear upward in a depressing gloom, while these 
green aisles are domed with God’s great inspiring sky- 
canopy. 

Our starting point into the High Sierras, that is, the point 
at which Jim Hill was to pick us up with the pack train, 

Pine Flat. The name does not do the place justice. For 
the “Flat” is one of those little natural gems in the edge 
of the Sequoia National Forest Reserve—a bit of level val- 
ley with a stream trickling thru it, covered with clusters 
of the great trees of the Sierras, the very beginning of the 
iwesome forests that extend continuously from that point 
up into the hunting grounds. 

The trail leading in to Nobe Young’s place is a govern- 
ment one blazed all the way with Uncle Sam's official tree 
markings—a small horizontal rectangle placed immediately 
above a larger vertical one. In the future this is to be the 
official tree mark on all the government trails in this vicin- 
ity. 

But Jim Hill makes the suggestion, and has written 
it to his official Uncle, that it would be far better to use 
this form of blaze for the main trails, using a different 
one for each outlying trail leading into it. In this way, by 
the use of small indicating maps, it would be possible for 
the lost traveler to find himself almost without fail. 

Now, altho the deer season was still open, we were 
really after a black bear pelt. And at that time there were 
plenty of bears about, almost within arm’s reach, making 
tracks everywhere, particularly among the cherry bushes. 
\ little later they would go trooping off down into the lower 
altitudes to gorge themselves upon acorns. But just at pres- 
ent the only thing that stood between us and a bear pelt was 





the fact that there were still two days before the opening of 
the bear season. 

These mountain cherries are about the size of peas, grow- 
ing in bright-red clusters, that seem almost transparent 
when the light strikes them. They are luscious looking 
little fellows, and I was ready to commend the bear’s taste 
—until I tried a few cherries myself. “Few” is really a 
very great exaggeration; | tried just one, and at a time 
when old Jim was watching me out of the corner of his 
eye. 

1 saw his expression and he saw mine, and I assure 
you they were utterly different. For those tempting, inno- 
cent looking little cherries have about the same taste as a 
concentrated quinine pill that has been soaked in gall and 
Wworm-woad. 

I said something to that effect to Jim, only a heap sight 
more concisely, while I was trying to get the initial taste 
of the thing out of my mouth. But he reassured me with 
the statement that the best thing about these cherries is 
that the taste alwavs lingers in the mouth for about three 
or four hours. “The truth is,” said Jim, “the real reason 
why the bears go down and fill up on acorns (bitter acorns, 
you understand) after eating these cherries is to try to take 
the taste out of their mouths.” 


HERE is one thing, however, that will tempt a bear away 
from almost any other kind of food at any time, and that 
is well “ripened” horse meat. With this in mind, and to 
this end, Jim had saved us an old, discarded horse, footsore 
and toothless, that had died a few days before. Fortunately 
this poor old creature had selected for his final resting place 
a point high up in one of the little mountain meadows right 
in the heart of the big timber. This was two days before 
the bear season opened, and it was Jim’s plan, should the 
weather keep too cold for hasty “ripening,” to hurry matters 
up by building a fire on the carcass the following day. 
The place selected was at a point that could be approached 
noiselessly to within about 75 vards from behind the trunk 

















of a great fallen tree. During the daytime the breezes from 
Windy Gap always set from this place toward our camp 
so that it would be an easy matter to approach within gun 
shot behind the fallen log without Bruin getting the scent. 
And in the night the wind usually changed so as to scatter 
the scent broadcast, more particularly up thru the heights 
where the bears were likely to be. 

We had very little hope, of course, of finding a bear at 
work on the horse in daylight, altho there was a possibility 
that we might do so just at dawn. A bear, reveling in horse 
meat, sometimes forgets and overstays himself a little. But 
we did expect that he would presently come into our neigh- 
borhood during the night, fill up so that he would hate to 
move far away, and then we would put Jim’s two bear 
hounds, Frank and Jay, on his fresh trail and either tree 
him or chase him around to one of our shooting stands. 
And, just as an earnest of his good intentions, I suppose, 
we found, when we were out inspecting the carcass the first 
evening, the tracks of a good sized bear, fresh, and only a 
few hundred yards from the meadow. 

Nothing is more permeated with out- 
right perverse cussedness than _ the Sometimes when 
weather and a bear. Now, the bear pg cscs 
has earned a reputation for intelligence, a badger 
altho I have never heard that he kept 
track of the calendar to the extent of 
knowing when the bear season opened 
and closed. Judging from results, how- 
ever, [ think some of the older ones do 
this very thing. Anyhow, we found 
next morning that, altho the bears had 
been near our bait, they had not touched 
it. And, later in the day, we began to 
hear rumors that the bears were leav- 
ing the vicinity for the acorn country 
below. A brother ranger, coming by 
for a word with our ranger, Norris, re 
ported that there were lots of bear 
tracks, all “going south.” And a cattle 
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man, riding in from below, told the same 

Nevertheless, there were plenty of bear signs left, and 
so that evening we built our fire on the carcass to offer 
them a specially tempting smell, and then kept scrupulously 
away from that vicinity for another twenty-four hours, 
waiting for the opening of the season. 


story. 


N THE opening day ef the season we were out at sun- 

rise, and squinting over our log at the horse carcass ex- 
pectantly; but no bear was in evidence. A closer inspec- 
tion, however, showed that twenty-four hours before a fairly 
good-sized bear had tramped about the region, and evidently 
had chased away some coyotes that were dining off our bait. 
3ut everything was so absolutely dry that the dogs could 
get no scent whatever, whereas under normal conditions 
they could have followed the line of tracks at a run. Never- 
theless, some of the bears were still in the vicinity without 
doubt, even tho most of the:a had trooped off to the lower 
levels, and so we decided to hunt the ridges above for 
awhile. 

We climbed up thru the Gap, where 
we could overlook the valleys and can- 
yons for miles, and then sent the dogs 
into the thickets, one at a time, to 
do a little beating up on their own 
hook. Presently, on the opposite 
side of the canyon clear down be- 
low us, we saw three objects that 
looked like small stumps with dabs of 
red paint at the top. But since they 
kept moving about I finally decided that 
they were human beings with red hand- 
kerchiefs on their hats. “Those are 
the hunters that [ packed up to the top 
over there a week ago,” Jim volun 
teered. “There is a dead horse some- 
where over in that neighborhood too. 
I'll find out about it.” 


Contir ol 


















A stop beside a fallen redwood tree the size of which is mad>2 
apparent by the horsemen 





Jim Hill with Don's buck head that was ‘‘Pacific’’ on the left 
and blacktail on the right 
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“‘We’ll put the blind out there.’’ A prairie pond showing pen for decoys. 


JAKE the “art of concealment” about two parts; add 
a couple more of common sense in providing a 
healthy food “cafeteria” for the waterfowl; put in 
m4 a dash of “sit still when birds are hovering 
around ;” a healthy shot of proper decoy handling—and there 
is a pretty safe and sure remedy for the duck hunter who 
Wants action with his old cannon when the frost is on the 
pumpkins and the migrating waterfowl are on the move. 

Volumes of advice can be handed out to the duck hunter 
who is pitting his woodcraft and his hunting craft against 
wise old mallards, teal, pintails and other shoal-water ducks. 
but simmered down all this dope can be presented to the 
gunner who is trying to learn in just a few common-sense 
rules. 

There are, of course, thousands of hunters in this country 
who lean on the other fellow’s brains when they sally forth 
to take a whirl at duck hunting. But there are many more 
thousands who, starting with a prairie pond, a river point, 
a bed of wild rice in a shallow lake, an ocean bay or marsh, 
river bottom or any other location frequented by water 
fowl, go out with their sets to see if they can’t fool the 
ducks. 

Having jumped from one class to the other depending on 
the country we shot in, or whether we were a guest in a 
strange land or on our own, we are ready to step up to the 
rostrum and tell the world that the study of hunting craft 
during the waterfowl days is a real one. Every man with 
some of the stone-age stuff in him, the fellow who looks 
upon hunting as a game as well as a sport, will get a real 
kick out of waterfowling on his own. 

For several years we have been a party to what can right- 
fully be called a “duck clinic.” The “doctors” consisted of 
twelve outdoor, duck-hunting fans. Our subject has been a 
pond with varied flocks of mallards, pintails, teals, shovelers, 
bluebills and occasional canvasbacks, gadwalls, ruddies and 
jacksnipe slipping in and out of our clinic for treatment. If 
you are interested in duckcraft (freshwater phase) read on, 
mates, and we'll slip you the few common-sense tips on how 
to fool the quack-quacks as learned in our clinic. They’re 
just plain every-day suggestions which any student of the 
craft can supply, as they concern blinds, duck foods, times 








for shooting, duck habits, decoys and other practical things. 
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It’s one thing to park yourself in the heart of a wonderful 
marsh frequented by waterfowl, throw out decoys and bang 
away at the birds. But it’s a game with another angle to 
take a pond formerly unfrequented by any ducks except a 
few strays, and develop it until said pond has “It” and the 
ducks won’t pass by your water without dropping in. We 
did the latter. 

The first question to ask yourself regarding your shooting 
hole is this: Is it on a natural flyway of the birds and does 
it hold any food for them? 

We could answer yes to the first but not to the second 
question. Ducks in the fresh-water country follow regular 
highways down our way. 

We know of ponds many miles from the famous Illinois 
River duck grounds which produce good shooting because an 
aerial boulevard runs right over the pond. Situated within 
a half mile of the Illinois, we saw plenty of ducks “in transit” 
and our long winding pond could be spotted by the birds 
fairly easily. 


UT ducks cannot live on water alone, so here is where 
we put in that two-parts duck “cafeteria.” We set out 
to serve such square meals that any duck dropping in and 
staying long enough for chow would never forget us. During 
the hot days of early summer we planted duckweed, wapato 
potatoes, and various other foods which the waterfowl like. 
But where natural foods are lacking (and you'll find thou- 
sands of miles of water in the United States which has been 
cleaned out as far as natural duck foods are concerned) it is 
often wise to supplement plantings with other foods. For 
example, the mallard dotes on buckwheat. And the pintail 
is another wheat eater. So this year we have planted 
strip of buckwheat around our pond. 

Water shallow enough around the edge of the pond for 
the puddler ducks to feed in and deep enough in places so 
that the bluebills and canvasbacks can do their diving stuff ; 
the pond dinner table set, what is the next lesson for the be- 
ginner in duck craft who is playing a lone hand? 

Character and location of blinds and decoys. Now we have 
hunted ducks without decoys in Brazil, we have banged the 
mallards on flyways in Alaska with nary a decoy needed, we 
have parked in the middle of 500,000 birds in a Louisiana 
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marsh without a live decoy and secured worlds of birds, but 
in many inland duck countries where competition is keen 
and many hunters on the job there is everything in knowing 
how to handle live decoys. If you are starting from scratch 
with few birds coming to your place, put out several 
bunches of live decoys in wire pens. These pens should 

be 8, 10, 12 or more feet square, or they can be oblong 
in shape with one end finishing high enough on the 
bank to permit the birds to stand on dry land. Puta 
bunch of live birds in one or more of these pens de- j 
pending on the size of your shooting hole. And by 2 
all means put out your birds that have grand opera 
voices. If you own one or two very tame birds 
that won’t wander away, toss ’em in the water 
outside of the pen. They won’t leave the rest of 
the bunch and, swimming around, talking back to 
the penned-up callers, they make a dandy lure to ‘s 
the wild birds. 

In the construction of blinds for duck hunting 
we know that any discussion of this subject is 
treading on dangerous ground, because one day 
or in some locality ducks seem to decoy with such 
gusto that a fellow doesn’t need any blind. In the 
next county they'll tell you that only a certain 
kind of a blind will do. Much depends on the 
mood of the birds, how much they have been shot 
at, etc. 

But as a general rule one can get success by fol- 
lowing this simple little tip: Avoid a blind that sticks 
out like a sore thumb. In other words, make use of 
natural covering or material which is camouflaged so that 




















it looks like natural covering. For the goose hunters who ™ a Pretty conspicuous, but 
must shag a long way across wind-swept river bars, for the Ns it worked. Paul Davis, 


Mississippi River goose 
hunter, in a_e willow 
goose blind 


duck hunters shooting from banks with little cover, we rec- 
ommend the collapsible canvas blind painted to match the 
willow, tule, cattail, weed or other background. We have 
hunted ducks in many localities where once a blind is set up 
or established there is no occasion to move it, but many a 
time we have had to start the day with the erection of a 
blind either on shore or around a duck boat. Here is where 
a folding rig made of light wood with hinges or wood and 
canvas comes in handy. Around the outside, wire can be 
strung in small loops so that one can stick weed stalks, 
branches or other cover around the cover and each and 
every piece will stay put. If you are hunting from a canoe 
or duck boat with very little natural cover so that the birds 
can spot your outfit, this folding rig helps a lot. 

That the duck hunter can take a lesson from the art 
of camouflage in the recent World War _ 
has been proven by our clinic, and we 
offer this finding as proof. Maybe you 
are shooting on a lake or pond which 
requires a boat to pick up dead birds 
or to chase cripples. At our “clinic” a 
springer spaniel and a Labrador have 
solved practically all angles of this 
problem, but the boat is always on the 
bank between two of our blinds. And 
unless it is covered up with vegetation 
how those mallards will flare when they 
see it! Here is where one of the boys 
had a bright idea. Covering up the boat 
following its use was always a nuisance. 
We had to pull weeds and grass and 
screen it completely. Says the painter 
of our clinic, “Why not a canvas cover 
painted to match the dead cattail and 
grass background?” It works. We have 
a cheap strip of canvas painted green 
brown dead grass color. When we 
come in following a trip to pick up 
cripples or a jaunt to the mud bar to 
shoot snipe we simply toss this cam- 
ouflaged canvas over the boat and it 
blends into the shore line. 


Left—A neat blind made 
by digging a hole in the 
ground and then con- 
structing a ‘‘wind- 
shield’ of wire and grass 


Below— Utilizing nat- 
ural vegetation om a 
duck pond. This growth 
is so high that the hunt- 
er can use it with prac- 
tically no ‘‘extras’’ 








NE of the most practical tips on 

putting out decoys (a veritable life 
Saver) is the use of a long cord and iron 
Stakes so that the birds may be put out 
(Continued on page 58) 
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(EDITORIAL) 


Sister, Count the Ducks 


HE U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey is at 

present conducting a “bird census.” They are 

counting the ducks. Counting ducks is a very 
pleasant pastime for Mr. Redington’s bureau, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Redington, it will be several vears be- 
fore he has counted, tabulated, analyzed and bisected 
all the little ducks. 

But it seems to the sportsmen of this country, as 
they have expressed themselves in a nation-wide poll 
just completed by Ovrpoor Lire & REcREA- 
TION, that the ducks need more protection and less 
counting. As far back as December, 1924, the Bio- 
logical Survey started to “count the ducks.” This 
was at the close of Dr. E. W. Nelson’s regime as 
Chief of the Bureau. It savored of a stall, and it 
worked. The full facts that that investigation disclosed 
have never been made known. But it served its pur- 
pose. It temporarily quieted the sportsmen who were 
clamoring for a reduction in the federal bag limit on 
ducks to 15 a day. For a moment it made them he- 
lieve that the Bureau was going to go out and sin- 
cerely learn the facts that would lead to an inevitable 
reduction in bag limits. But whatever facts this 
early investigation disclosed have been put under 
lock and key by the Bureau. Doubtless the investiga- 
tion did not reveal what the Bureau and the 25-a-day 
game-hogs wanted it to reveal. So they hushed it 
up, hoping the sportsmen would forget about it. But 
the common duck shooters—the great masses of 
sportsmen who can’t afford the price of belonging 
to one of the slaughter clubs—these shooters have 
been doing a little counting of their own. These ob- 
servations by unorganized sportsmen showed that 
ducks were decreasing rapidly, year by year. What 
ducks there were in the main lines of flight were 
being lured into the clubs and killed by the club- 
members. The common sportsmen realized that free 
shooting of ducks was doomed unless the Bureau re- 
duced the bag limit to a reasonable number like 15 
a day. So once again a great cry for a smaller bag 
limit has come from the sportsmen. 


O GREAT has become the feeling on this subject 

that when Ovutpoor Lire & RECREATION a couple 
of months ago sent out a questionnaire to several thou- 
sand of its readers scattered in all parts of the country, 
19 out of every 20 sportsmen replied that instead of 
the present 25 limit they wanted a limit of 15 or 
under. 

And what is the Bureau’s reply to this clear de- 
mand from the country’s sportsmen? Why, the Bu- 
reau will ‘count the ducks.” That will take some 
years, of course. Meanwhile by reviving this old 
dodge Mr. Redington assures his standing with cer- 
tain prominent game-hogs of the East; men of 
powerful position, men who would be ashamed to sign 
their names to a public declaration that they couldn't 
enjoy duck shooting unless they could have 25 a day, 
but who privately belly-ache about having to “give 
up duck shooting” if the limit is cut. Darned poor 
sportsmen is what we think these duck-hogs are. But 
Mr. Redington and his puppet Bureau don’t think 
so. For Mr. Redington is after all not much of a 
sportsman himself: he is a professional biologist with 
political ambitions. Such a man is more concerned 
with finding out on which side his bread is buttered 
than with protecting migratory game. Remember that 
advancement in the Department of Agriculture comes 
by appointments, and not by election. For this reason 
Redington judges that he can best serve his private 
ends by letting the sportsmen of the country go jump 
in the lake, and pandering to the powerful Eastern 
clique that has influence on political appointments. 


N 1918 when the migratory bird treaty went into 

effect, the Department of Agriculture (thru the 
Bureau of Biological Survey) was given unique 
power over game birds. It was thought this was the 
most effective safeguard against slaughter conditions 
such as had annihilated the passenger pigeon. Bag 
limits and open seasons were to be subject to the 
quick unhesitant action that lies in a bureau’s power, 
instead of to the slower reactions of the legislative 
branch of our government. But it was never in- 
tended that the Bureau should set itself up against 
the demands of 95 per cent of the people interested 
in wild game. It was not intended that the Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey should betray his 
sacred trust to the common shooters of the country 
in order to be “in good” with a minority of duck-hogs. 

There are so-called conservationists whose benevo- 
lent principles don’t get beyond their mouths. The 
siological Survey seems to have fallen prey to the 
temptation to talk one way and act another. It is 
just one vear ago that Mr. Redington sat in the office 
of the Editor of Ovrtpoor Lire & RECREATION, 
and avowed over his. signature that he _ be- 
lieved that “a daily limit of 15 ducks and 5 geese i¢ 
sufficient to satisiy the most ardent sportsman.” That 
sounds reasonable, and it happens to be what 19 out 
of 20 ordinary sportsmen feel about the question too 
But you see the Bureau is trying to play on both sides 
of the fence. It talks one way and acts another. It 
doesn’t want to offend the duck-hogs. 


\ ITH Redington in the leading role, the Bureau 

is putting on the third act of its drama entitled 
“Oh, Sister, Count the Ducks.” The hero of the piece 
is little Algernon Duck-hog, the likeable lad who just 
won't play if he can’t have his 25 a day. He is a 
model little fellow, and he and his little sister the Bu- 
reau have just the nicest time in their own backyard. 
While little sister counts the ducks little Algernon 
shoots his 25. What fun! Algernon is so kind- 
hearted he puts out bird-feed so that all the little 
duckies will come into his backyard instead of stop- 
ping out in the open streets where vulgar little 
Johnny Jones and Tommy Smith are looking for a 
bird or two. Meanwhile Papa Redington sits on the 
fence. Dear, kind papa. While Algernon bangs 
away inside and sister counts, Papa Redington as- 
sures the little bovs on the outside that everything is 
rosy and hunky-dory. Why, there are lots of ducks. 
Sister says so. Algernon says so. Papa Redington 
says so. There always are where baited feeding is 
resorted to under the guise of “protection.” Mean- 
while Johnny and Tommy and the rest of the ordinary 
little children aren't quite convinced, because some- 
how the ducks—of which there are so many—don’t 
seem to be very thick where they are. But what 
Papa says must be so, because of course he wouldn't 
allow Algernon to kill so many ducks if there weren’t 
just loads and loads of them. And the play goes on. 
\lgernon shoots. Sister counts. Papa sits on the 
fence and says pleasant things to everybody. 

How long is this farce going to continue? Not 
long, we think. One of these days there’s going to 
be a surprising explosion under Algernon Duck-hog 
and his ilk. And all sister’s horses and all Algernon’s 
men won't be able to put Papa Redington back on his 
fence again. Meanwhile duck shortage grows more 
acute and just ordinary common-sense sportsmen ask 
more and more pointedly, “Why isn’t 15 ducks enough’ 
for any man to kill in a day?” To which Papa Red- 
ington says in his kindliest tone, “Hush, little boys, 
don’t interrupt. We're very busy counting.” 

Harry McGutre. 

































And I knew that 
in the deeper 
parts there were 
wall-eyed pike 
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N THIS day and age when people are segregating 
themselves in the larger industrial centers, recre- 
ation along the streams and lakes is taking thou- 
sands out into the country and the woods each 
summer. Rivers that once sang along under their bordering 
maples and sycamores with scarce a foot-print to mark the 
sand-bars or the gravelly points, are now lined with a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of anglers. Pools that I fished over 
ten years ago in the Ohio Valley section for days at a time 
without seeing any other splash of bait except my own, are 
now riffed and broken in every direction by the casting 
fraternity. Men are casting wooden plugs and flies in the 
nuddle-western streams that a dozen years ago would have 
scoffed at such a thought. And as a result of all this, the 
man who loves the quiet of the murmuring little stream, 
the gentle gossip of leaf and riffle and branch, must use the 
cunning of the red-fox to find some spot not crowded with 
others of his kind and inclination. So, the record of this 
little fishing trip I am about to set down: 

Five miles to the east of the river that flows thru the town 
where I live in Ohio, there is a narrow, winding valley. It 
meanders back into the blue of the high hills for another 
five miles, eventually finding its source in perhaps a halt 
dozen small brooks that come bounding down thru beech 
and white oak woods. Along this route, down the valley, 
other strong spring runs enter, and as a result it is consid- 
erable of a creek by the time it comes within a mile of the 
parent stream, the river. Along a considerable length of 





the creek the willows and the elm and ash grow as nature 





A feather minnow drifting down the riffle into the pools below rarely failed to bring a rise from 


a bass 
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~ The (oncrete Road 


WHERE FOLKS HAD FORGOTTEN THERE 


WERE FIsH 


has intended they should. The people of that valley do not 
farm a great deal any more. Factories are calling them. 
And the peculiar part of it all is that they have probed that 
valley with a trunk-highway, a wonderfully curving gently 
billowing, picturesque road of solid concrete. When it was 
built I heard many of my old-time fishing friends remark 
that there went the fishing in the creek. 

“That opens it up to the automobile fisherman—she’s gone 
now for sure!” and a sigh was offered up for the good times 
that had been enjoyed on the banks of the murmuring 
pastoral thread of water. 


A BUS line carries the traveler up this valley, thru shadowy 
oak woods, by fields of neglected crops. But the air is 
dreamy with sunshine and sweet with quiet banks of fern and 
beech and alder swales. The farmers drive in their cars to 
the factory town each morning where they toil at bench and 
forge. The fields have gone back in most of places to wild 
paw-paw, alder, scrub elm and willow. Quail call thru the 
liquid air, blackbirds sing, cat-birds are heard throating from 
the bending brush. And the coal mines that ten years ago 
began to appear along the sides of the coves, polluting the 
creek with their copperas waters, deadly poison to fish, have 
fallen in and are abandoned, for it does not pay to neglect 
the skilled-workman jobs in the factories for these prob- 
lematical tasks out in the valley and along its sides. The 
creek is shadowed now, where once it ran thru bright sun- 
light. Farmers are not there to clean the brush away—and 
in the pools, as I have discovered, there now lurk bass, cat- 
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fish, a few perch, large red-chubs, silver-sides, bluegills and 
suckers. Down where the stream is of good proportions 
there are occasional wall-eyed pike, and I know authentically 
of one giant old muskellunge who inhabits a deep, long pool 
below a series of riffles. It is a stream where fish bite when 
the sun shines thru a soft haze, and the south wind riffles 
the lance-like leaves of the giant old yellow-willow trees 
that border the tumbling sand-stone rapids and the gently 
murmuring riffles. 


LL OF this I had thought out. But it was mainly 
44 theoretical with me. I had not fished the stream for 
many a day, and then I had used a fly rod and small min- 
I had taken three lovely small-mouthed bass, red of 
eye, clean and golden of sides, on that trip. I had never 
forgotten the place. But a change had occurred. The val- 
ley was wilder. The highway was there and where before | 
had listened to the drumming of partridge on the side of the 
chestnut-oak hills and in the beech, now the drumming 
throb of passing motors broke the hot, summer peace. 

“There’s fishing along that creek, I'll bet anything you 
want to name,” I whispered to myself as I viewed it one 
day. 

And without mentioning the fact to any one of my 
friends, I prepared to try it out—to test this new theory 
that a neglected country will bring back fresh, sweet waters, 
new fishing pools. So, early one morning in the 
summer, I started. I had a tent, blankets, 
a fly rod and tackle, some grub and sim- 
ple cooking things. 

One of my old camp sites lay some 
three-quarters of a mile up from 
the mouth of the stream, in a 
beautiful bend of the creek. A 
leaning line of mighty willows, 


nows. 


Below — There were suckersand 
catfishin the long, placid pools 
above my campand some of the 
people at the farm house liked 
to fish for them of evenings 
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Above—Cleaning a big-mouth 
for a shore dinner 
Circle—Winding thru a love- 
ly valley, under willow brush 
and bordering trees, the creek 
was a restfule stream where 
bass, perch and bluegills swam 


some elms. A spring of sweet. 
cold sandstone water that frosted 

a tin-cup like ice might have done, 
pure and invigorating, lay against a 
side of the bluffs under a black haw 
tree. Basswoods held squirrels and wild 
honey bees. A farmhouse was near, where 
there were cows and vegetables and country-cured 
hams. Could things have been better arranged? No, they 
could not—this was a true fisherman’s haunt. And strange 
as it might seem, there were few who now camped or fished 
there. In the old days, when the rutted road ran up the 
valley, many came to fish, but now they were in too great 
a hurry to strike a 60-mile-an-hour clip up this glorious pike 

= 


( 


to even hesitate to try the fishing down the old, neglected 
lane. I found the dew lying as sweet as ever on the short 
grass of the pastured creek banks. The bees were humming 
in the white clover on the banks, the creek singing soft and 
sweet of things it had always talked about. 


HE first evening I had no company, but I did have a 

pail of good country milk to drink, rich with cream, 
sweet as clover and blue-grass could make it. A fry pan of 
country-cured ham, some eggs that were fresh from a nest 
in a fence corner—even tho I did pay for them with silver of 
the realm—and promises of anything else in the food line 
that I needed, the farmhouse would supply. 

When I pulled the blankets about me that night, there was 
a soft whispering in the tops of the gnarled old willows. 
The soft, moist breath of the south wind played with the 
bending yellow branches. The riffles muttered sleepily. How 
easy it was to sleep there, with a good bundle of willow 
brush beneath my blankets, my head pillowed on a sod 


(Continued on page 59) 











The yeliow old sow, yelling mighty murder, dragged a yellow dish rag 


Boli-Qhevil Dores Tf; n 


A QUAIL OR A BUZZARD Was THE SAME TO HIM 


By Archibald ‘Rutledge 


REALLY wasn’t entitled to this particular hunt, 
for | had had my sport on the plantation and was 





ABTS 
fe headed northward again, where my work was wait- 
2224 ing for me. Work has a pernicious habit of so 
waiting. But it is sometimes hard to get away from a re- 


mote plantation for more reasons than sentimental ones. 
from home [ crossed two broad rivers, and an alleged cause- 
way that looked like the finished Pan- 
ama Canal. On the farther side of the 
second river a man was supposed to 
neet me in a Lydia Languish of a 

\fter heroic efforts [I got there. 
he did not: [ met a negro, how- 
ever, and asked him if he had seen or 
heard otf the car, 

“If you mean Mr. Johnson’s car,” he 
answered encouragingly, “I is sure that 
she tire done run off. She does do that 
for common.” 

[ didn’t want to go back home. All 
my things were packed up; all the good- 
byes had been said. Besides, 
the work ahead. Yet here I was 
stranded—and in a good bird-country, 
yet without a dog. My car, I supposed, 
would be coming along after awl 
How was I to pass the time ? 

“You live here, don’t you?” I asked 
the negro. 

He grinned. 

“I don’t live no reg’lar place,” he 
said amiably, “but my sister lives down 
the road.” 

“Does she have a dog?” IT questioned. 
The query sounded to me foolish and 
forlorn. 

“Boll-weevil is a dog,” he said. “She got him.” 

“*Boll-weevil,’ ” I repeated, hope dying in my heart. “I 
thought a boll-weevil was a kind of a beetle that bores holes 
in cotton-bolls. Why do you call a dog that?” 

“My sister calls him that because he’s always getting into 
where he doesn’t belong.” 

[ tried by some frantic mental process to associate this 
quality with a good bird dog. My experiment failed. 

“Will he hunt?” [ asked. 

“Anything,” he answered. 
or anything like that.” 

The chances for sport behind such a brute did not exactly 


S 


there was 


lile. 


“He will hunt people or hogs 





*“I don't do nothin’ reg'lar’’ 


appear rosy. Yet a man must be careful not to judge a dog 
by his name, nor by his appearance. I once knew a man 
named Bill Blood; but he was as shy and bashful as a hus- 
band is in his own home. Nor can we tell by names. One 
of the most worthless dogs I ever owned came to me under 
the proud appellation of Savannah Count’s Maharajah. As 
a bird-dog he simply wasn’t; but he might have made a good 
track man, for at the sound of the gun 
he would be off at top speed. On the 
other hand, one of the very best dogs 
I ever had was named Mike—just that. 
He was a grim-looking pointer, and | 
strongly suspected him of having hound 
blood in him. But he was a_ born 
hunter. 

“What are you doing now?” I asked 
my negro, thinking of hiring a guide. 

“Nothing,” he answered—at which, 
by the way, a plantation negro is posi- 
tively expert. “I don’t do nothing 
reg’lar,” he told me, with a faint hint 
of pride in such halcyon independ- 
ence. 

“Come along with me, then,” I sug- 
gested. “Let’s leave my bags at your 
sister’s house, take Boll-weevil, and go 
for a hunt. Your sister can hail my 
car as it passes, and tell my driver to 
wait there for me.” 

“All right, cap’n,” was the cheerful 


response. Thus we set out to start 
something, with Boll-weevil as the 
starter. 

My guide’s name I learned was 


Chance Washington. I could not as- 
certain whether this first name was deli- 
cately indicative of his coming into the world or whether 
it was an abbreviation for Mischance. At any rate he 
agreed willingly enough to accompany me, and down 
the sandy road with my luggage we went, arriving ere long 
at a staggering cabin where Boll-weevil hung out. I[ 
looked hopefully across the paling fence, and in the corner 
[ saw a mangy mass of yellowish hair half-buried in a 
pile of warm sand. It looked like a discarded duster 
of some kind. It was asleep, but its hind-feet raked its 
sides methodically. “An army travels on its stomach,” 
some famous military leader said. That was one of the 
troubles with my new dog, that I now ruefully surveyed. He 
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made me think of the two women, one of whom said: 

“My husband’s gone hunting today.” 

And the other: 

“You poor dear! Never mind. I'll see if I can send you 
over something for dinner tomorrow night.” 

But slim chances often make great sport. 

We arranged to leave our luggage, to have the car stopped, 
and to borrow Boll-weevil. The sad-eyed woman who called 
Chance her brother gave me this word of advice: 

“You mustn’t try to manage the dog,” she said; “he has 
much sense, if you leave him alone. If you follow him, he 
will take you to something.” 

That kind of talk sounded sensible to me; indeed it might 
well be followed by a good many men hunting with better 
dogs than the one I now had. 


HANCE and Boll-weevil and I make a curious caravan. 

I doubted whether the negro knew where he was going; 
I doubted my own sanity; and as for the dog, I doubted every 
blamed thing about him. He should have been in a hos- 
pital, except that things that are sent there seem to have 
some chance for recovery. 

Down an old path thru a broomsedge-field we went to- 
ward the darksome edge of a tupelo swamp. ! wanted to 
hunt the field, but Chance thought we had better follow 
Boll-weevil. He had now taken the lead; and while he had 
lost some of his forlorn inanity, he might still have posed 
for a statue called ‘Hopeless”’. 

Halfway across the field the dog suddenly stopped. To 
me it appeared likely that he had simply played out. But 
he was rather rigid. His head was slightly tilted, and his 
tail had taken out of its undulating length a kink or two. 

“He’s pointing,” said my guide. 

Even as he spoke Boll-weevil gave a prodigious spring 
into the dense broomsedge. Out boiled a huge covey— 
twenty birds or more, and away they went for the shelter of 
the friendly thickets fringing the borders of the swamp. 

I managed to miss one and to kill one; but Boll-weevil 
reached this latter before I did, and | haven't seen the bird 
vet. 

“Does he eat them?” I asked Chance. 

“Right reg’lar,” the negro said. “After this I'll try to 
beat him out.” 

I marveled at the brute’s pointing; yet it was apparently 
no more than the crafty crouching of a wild dog before a 
spring upon its game. In that sense, even a cat will point. 
Yet he had undoubtedly winded the birds. My sport would 
be had, I reasoned, if I got up to Weevil before he flushed, 
and if Chance did some swift and masterly retrieving. 
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Boll-weevil was not fastidious in his choice 
of game 





Myrtles and little pines grew on the margins of the swamp. 
Birds don’t go far over such cover. I flushed one and got it. 
Boll-weevil came to a momentary stand on another. Briskly 
I stepped up, and was really in time, but my dog made so 
wild a jump into the bird’s bosom that the quail gyrated 
crazily out of the brush, and since | could get no aim on 
him, I did not fire. The dog took a second airy leap, and 
this time the frightened bird started toward the tops of the 
tall tupelos, affording me a shot. Down he came, and Chance 
was on him as quickly as if he had been a ripe watermelon 
in somebody else’s garden. Boll-weevil must have ielt ‘hat 
he wasn’t getting his share, for he began to ramble with 
fresh zeal, putting up the birds right and left. They seemed 
to know him—and I have no doubt that he had been after 
this same covey before. His pounces now were accompanied 
by little yelps, and their rises were made with frightened 
chitters. Yet, despite it all, the sport was rather fast and 
interesting. Certainly it was sporty. Normally a quail is a 
gamy target; it becomes verily a sporty one when it is 
hounded by a brute like Boll-weevil. But my business was 
like that of the ancient criminal prosecutors of England, 
who used first to execute the suspect, then investigate the 
case, then accuse the defendant. I shot the birds, and didn’t 
bother much about investigating and accusing. 


Y THE time our wild melee was over, I had a half-dozen 
birds, the dog had two, and Chance had my respect as a 

retriever. I complimented him on his agility. 

“Boll-weevil teach me that,” he told me. “When anything 
to eat is around, if I don’t watch out sharp, he'll get it first.” 

The birds were now badly scattered, and it seemed wise 
to look for another covey. Chance said he knew where 
there was one in a cottontield just beyond the narrow swamp. 
Thither we repaired; but just as we entered it, to our sur- 
prise Weevil set up an infernal racket. Then he fell silent, 
and the still air was pierced with the shrill squeals of a 
razor-back hog that our dog had assaulted. A man gen- 
erally hunts bacon in a grocery store, and | had no desire 
to found another Armour fortune. But as I looked at my 
cuide, I saw with misgiving that he was positively radiating 
cupidity. 

“T ain’t had no ham this whole vear.” he volunteered. 

Just then the circus calliope came our way. Thru the 
brown and bowed cottonstalks a rangy old sow, yelling 


mighty murder from her bowsprit of a snout, dragged a 
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Major Reno 


Chief Rain-in-the-face 





The crossing, Reno Hill 


The uster J-ight—and Ony 


By El (omancho 


N 1868 the U. S. Government made a treaty with 
the Sioux Indians at old Fort Laramie, Wyoming, 
after years of constant warfare following the Min- 

eh nesota massacres. This treaty of Laramie conceded 
to the Sioux nation “all the land east of the summits of the 
Big Horn Mountains north of the North Platte River.” No 
northern boundary was fixed at all. 

There is not a single case on record where the Sioux have 
ever deliberately broken a treaty made with the Government, 
and they did not break this one. 

| have never yet been able to find a treaty made by the 
Government with any Western Indian tribe that was not 
broken by the United States at any time the American 
white man took a notion to hunt for gold, or to cross the 
Indian country, or even to go in and settle on it in spite of 
any treaty to the contrary, tho the Government has, in a 
half-hearted way, [ 
a while. 

We have had a lot to say about the “blood-thirsty red- 
skin,” but we’ve forgotten to say anything at all about the 
blood-thirsty white man who considered a “dead Indian a 
good Indian” and shot to kill every time he could do it and 
not get caught at it. Also he has always considered all In- 
dian treaties as being scraps of paper so far as he was con- 
cerned, and he broke them whenever he wanted to and on 
the slightest excuse. 

Our record of dealings with the Indians is just one long 
list of treaties disregarded on our part, and that without 
justification; it is all a matter of cold, historical record and 
nothing for us to be proud of. 

Chief Gall, the great war chief of the Brule Sioux, found 
his mother’s dead and outraged body in the wake of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, and he turned cold-blooded 
killer after he—then a small boy—had cried his eyes out 
for his dead mother. Our histories don’t mention this—do 
they ? 

Yet that made Gall a killer and he never afterward lost 
a chance to kill white men to the last days of his life. He 
lived with but one object in life: to make the white man pay. 
And he did. 

He even became an object of fear among his own people, 
who kept away from him and came to hate him for his blood 
lust; but as a warrior and strategist, he took toll from the 
U. S. army and outfought the best men we had, time and 


again. 





sometimes enforced treaty provisions for 


Rain-in-the-face has been much written about and accused 
of killing General Custer in the famous Custer fight in 1876. 
Rain-in-the-face never admitted killing Custer and he never 
admitted killing Capt. Tom Custer, nor did he admit cutting 
Tom Custer’s heart out and eating part of it—yet our his- 
torians accuse him of both! As a matter of actual fact, Tom 
Custer’s heart was not cut out by anyone. 

Chief Gall’s grandson has been present during his young 
and growing years, very, very many times in the Waumba- 
nitche Tepee, where he has listened to all the Sioux Chiefs 
and head-men talk of their past lives, time and again. 

He talks of Chief Gall, American Horse, Two Moons, 
Little Eagle, Red Cloud, Big. Foot, Spotted Tail, Crazy 
Horse, Rain-in-the-face, Hollow-horn-bear, Standing Elk, 
Ghost-in-the-woods, White Rabbit, Black-fox, Yellow Robe, 
Plenty Coups and Sitting Bull as you and I talk of our next- 
door neighbors. 

All of these Sioux were famous men and famous warriors, 
but we don’t give them credit—we call them “savages” and 
consider them inferiors, yet they whipped General Terry’s 
whole outfit and fought them to a standstill on June 25, 1876. 


HE Custer fight was only one incident in that all-day 

battle which, in turn, was only a part of an all-year cam- 
paign that year. Custer’s whole direct command was wiped 
off the map in thiry-five minutes of furious fighting; this 
means that, according to white history, General Custer, his 
brothers, Capt. Tom Custer and Boston Custer, Kellogg, the 
New York “Times” reporter (who accompanied the com- 
mand), a detachment of Crow scouts and five entire com 
panies of the 7th Cavalry, were all killed in less time than it 
takes me to write this story about it! 

Our history says the soldiers “surprised” the Indians in 
camp in the valley of the Little Big Horn. 

Chief Gall said, on June 24, 1886, ten years after the battle, 
that he watched Custer divide his command into three 
columns and that he then handled the Sioux so all three 
of these columns were surprised; cold history and the 
facts of the action bear Chief Gall out; he was the Sioux 
general and he planned the action against Custer and carried 
it out. 

Gall’s grandson says that Rain-in-the-face was not present 
at the Custer fight at all, but that he, personally, knows that 
Rain-in-the-face was in camp on the north fork of the Re- 
publican River, 300 miles south of the Custer fight, on the 
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day of the fight, and that he, Rain-in- 
the-face, had been in this camp all thru 
June and stayed there thru July, 1876, 
laid up with a fractured thigh bone 
caused by a buffalo bull charging his 
horse while he was hunting buffalo 
there in company with Colonel Tilden 
and a detachment of the 3rd Cavalry. 
Our history makes no mention of this 
and credits Rain-in-the-face with being 
one of the leaders in the Custer fight. 
Rain-in-the-face did not deny nor af- 
firm either version, but side-history 
bears out what Gall’s grandson says— 
and I never knew him to lie about any- 
thing. I don’t think he lied about this 
matter, either. 


OLONEL (then Lieutenant) Til- 

den had had a love affair with 
Shunkeze Weale, daughter of Spotted 
Tail, dating back to 1854, and this had 
carried on during the campaign of 
1854-5, in which the battle of Traders 
Lakes, Dakota, was fought by Gall, 
Spotted Tail and other Sioux against 
General Harney’s command (of which 
Lieutenant Tilden was a member), re- 
sulting in Harney having to winter 
in the Bad Lands where he nearly 
starved, and was saved only because 


Spotted Tail’s daughter, Shunkeze Weale, risked her life 
and secretly brought meat to the enemy camp to save her 
Colonel Tilden 
always been welcome among and always stood well person- 
ally with all the Sioux, on account of this well-known love 


lover, Lieutenant Tilden. 


affair. 


This is how he came to be hunting buffalo with Rain-in- 
the-face, an enemy chief, on the North Fork of the Re- 
publican River when this chief is credited, in white history, 
as being one of the Sioux leaders in the Custer fight on 
June 25, 1876; and it proves that Rain-in-the-face was really 


aw, 


300 miles away from the Custer fight when the battle happened. 


This is authentic inside 
Sioux history direct from the 
Sioux thru the grandson of 
Chief Gall, who listened to the 
head men tell all about it 
many times in the Waumba- 
nitche Tepee—and Sioux his- 
tory, in the old days, did not 
leak out of the Waumbanitche 
Tepee any more than Masonic 
secrets “leak out” among 
white men, you may be sure 
of that. 

From the same source I 
have learned that Sioux his- 
tory says that Little-Big-Man 
killed Custer 3 miles away 
from what is popularly known 
as Custer’s Battle Ground and 
then carried Custer’s body on 
his horse to the place where 
the body was found (unmuti- 
lated) on the battlefield after 
the fight. 

When checked up against 
white history this also fits the 
known facts and explains sev- 
eral things that are mightily 
puzzling in this white history 
of ours—which has a way, 
here and there, of ending “up 
in the air” with no explana- 
tion at all for certain interest- 
ing situations. 





ITTING BULL, according 
to Sioux history, tried to 
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Chief Sitting Bull, the famous medicine 
man of the Sioux tribe 


several months 
had _ therefore 


accordingly. 


fight occurred. 





grandson’s story. 
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on the battlefield after it was put down 
off his horse by Little-Big-Man, and 
he was prevented from doing so by 
Black Fish (Hogan Sapa), the com- 
panion of Little-Big-Man, and the 
Cheyenne leader, Two Moons. Little- 
3ig-Man covered Custer’s body with 
his own blanket to prevent mutilation 
because he respected Custer for his 
qualities as a fighter. All other bodies 
were mutilated; Custer’s was not 
touched, according to white history. 

I don’t think he knew he was shoot- 
ing Custer until after he had killed 
him; | gather this from the story of 
Gall’s grandson; I may be wrong about 
it, tho. 

Chief Red Horse, one of the leaders 
in the fight, said: “Among the white 
officers was one who rode a horse with 
four white feet. The Sioux say this 
was the bravest man they ever fought; 
I do not know whether this was Gen- 
eral Custer or not [it was in reality 
Captain French of the 7th Cavalry 
who was repeatedly mistaken for Custer 
after Custer cut his long hair off], but 
many of the Sioux who knew Custer 
tell me it was. He wore a wide-rimmed 
hat and a deerskin coat. He had long 
vellow hair.” This bears out Gall’s 


Custer had not worn his hair long for 
before the battle (infact it was cut short 
before the expedition left Fort Lincoln) so this officer was 
not Custer, tho many Sioux thought he was and fought him 


UT Custer was, according to the story of Gall’s grandson, 
already dead at a point 3 miles away before the thirty- 
five minute battle had started, because Little-Big-Man had 
already shot Custer and was carrying his body on his horse, 
while the fight was going on, toward the point where the big 
Little-Big-Man did not arrive there until 


aiter the fight was over and 
the entire Custer command 
had been killed to the last 
man, excepting only the Crow 
Scout, Curly, who had been 
ordered away on a dispatch 
job before the fight began, but 
had gotten back in time to be 
in it long enough to know 
what happened and then got 
away again because his horse 
ran away and thus carried 
him thru, and outside, the 
fighting lines and gave him a 
chance to get clear, which he 
did. 

He was the only man at- 
tached to Custer’s personal 
command who got away, and 
he brought the first (and for 
vears the only) news of the 
fight to the steamer Far lest 
a few miles downstream, at 
the mouth of the Little Big 
Horn, where it lay waiting 
in charge of Capt. Grant 
Marsh. 

This happened en_ the 
morning of June 27th, two 
days after the battle, and 
was the first anyone knew 
that Custer had been wiped 
out by a force of better 
fighters than his own men. 
The battle occurred on June 
25th. 

(Read the conclusion—the true 








scalp Custer’s dead body there 


The Monument on the Custer Battlefield 


story of the fight itself—in our 
next issue.) 
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The camp with meat and hides hung up 


cA  vemias Noose Thus 


By Monroe H. Goode 


OR many 
Vast mountain 
been a land of 


ment ror me, 


W yoming’s 
regions have 
enchant- 

and 


vears 





and [ shall always retain a 
vision of towering, snow- 
capped peaks, fast rushing 
streams, and almost limitless 


forests of virgin pine and 
[f any state in the 
Union can be rightfully 
called “a hunter’s paradise,” 
surely that state is Wyoming, 
for here the remnant of our 
once plentitul big game now 
finds its habitat. 

October found me on my third pil- 
erimage to these mountain § solitudes 
in search of big game. My companions 
entered the Jackson Hole country trom River- 
ton and | entered the territory from Jackson, 
Wyoming, via Victor, Idaho, which gave me an opportunity 
to traverse the famous Teton Mountains, designated by 
some as the “Alps of America,” unsurpassed for sheer 
ruggedness and grandeur. 

My associates were Travis L. Golay, president of the 
Marland Oil Company of Colorado, and T. H. Pyle, an oil 
operator of Fort Worth, Texas. The writer is also iden- 
titied with the oil industry, being vice-president of the 
Marland Oil Company of Texas. 

Our party was outfitted by Earl Nicol, of Dubois, who 
acted as head guide; Glenn Shippen and Claude Riggs were 
the other guides. Mrs. Riggs had charge of the “culinary 
department” and Fred Brainard was designated horse 
wrangler. 
> We planned to hunt moose on Spread Creek, northeast 
of Mount Leidy, and if successful with the moose, then 


spruce, 






The camp in winter garb. 
Photo by the author 


move into the Two Ocean Pass coun- 

‘ try for elk., The area proved ideal 
for moose, although as _ antici- 

pated, the elk hunting was 
rather poor, due largely to the 
fact that insufficient snow 
had fallen to cause the elk 
to migrate into that terri- 
tory in very great numbers. 
The camp site selected by 
Nicol on the north fork ot 
Spread Creek was nestled in 
a picturesque spot in a pretty 
grove of pine, spruce, and fir 


— a3 ‘ trees only a few rods from the 
m vw. ‘ stream. A more ideal location 
~ could not have been selected. The 


natural beauty of the landscape was 

further enhanced by ample wood for 

camp fires and a large stream of pure moun- 
tain water. 

The shooting irons in our party were as follows: Golay 
was using a sporting Springfield with Western brand of 
cartridges carrying the 220-grain bullets; Pyle was shooting 
a Remington Model 30, chambered for the .30 Government 
06 cartridge, same ammunition; and I had with me a .375 
Hoffman Magnum Mauser and as an extra gun a .300-caliber 
Hoffman Mauser. I had had the Hoffman people make up 
the .375 for a proposed trip, which never materialized, to 
Alaska for Kodiak bear. I realized that it was unneces- 
sarily powerful for moose, but I was curious to see just what 
it would do to one. In this connection, I might say that I 
was not disappointed with its performance. We also car- 
ried .22-caliber Colt automatic pistols, which afforded us 
considerable pleasure for small-game shooting and target 
practice. 

We retired on the night of September the 30th, a trio of 





Sarees 








very optimistic hunters, for we were fully convinced that 
we were destined to enjoy a very pleasant and successful 
moose hunt, which would, in all probability, be augmented 
by nice elk trophies. We were even enthusiastic enough 
to hope for a shot at old bruin. Hunters, like oil men, are 
born optimists. 

We were up bright and early Saturday morning, October 
1, which was the opening day of the moose season. The 
weather was ideal and a big snow had fallen during the 
night, which made excellent tracking. Golay drew Nicol as 
his guide; Pyle hunted with Riggs; and the writer was ac- 
companied by Shippen. These parties hunted in a south 
and southeasterly direction from camp. They saw no moose 
hut did find considerable signs. 

Shippen and I took a northeasterly direction from camp. 
We had hunted a distance of less than 1 mile when 
Shippen suddenly declared that he had seen the tips of moose 
antlers about 250 yards ahead. I[ hurriedly scanned the area 
with my binoculars as best I could from horseback, finally 
locating the moose, altho only a small part of his horns was 
protruding above the willow bushes where he-was browsing. 
| grabbed my .375 Hoffman and quickly ran around the 
point of a small hill in an effort to get a better view of him 
In the meantime the moose had heard us and started back 
to reconnoiter. I had gone less than 50 yards when he came 
in full view at a distance which later proved to be 110 
vards. He looked almost as big as a battleship when viewed 
thru my eight-power binoculars, and I was convinced that 
he carried a head as good as I could reasonably expect. | 
took careful aim at his heart and squeezed the trigger, send 
ing a 270-grain soft-nose bullet on its mission of death. At 
the crack of the rifle he was literally knocked end over end. 
fell on his back, and died almost instantly. The brow 
parts of his horns were forced into the ground about 
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carried by Wyoming moose are much smaller than those 
found in Alaska and parts of Canada. 

After skinning and dissecting the moose, an unusually 
large animal, Shippen and I started elk huating.. We soon 
hit the trail of a bunch of elk, which we carefully followed 
on foot for several miles, finally jumping them without get- 
ting a shot, notwithstanding the extreme caution with which 
we advanced. Realizing the futility of following them far- 
ther, I continued hunting and Shippen returned for the 
horses. The only other animal seen was a lone coyote, 
which [| killed, the big .375 Hoffman almost severing its 
body. I arrived at camp about dark, happy but dreadfully 
tired, for I had covered almost 20 miles 
snow, up hill and down, over fallen timber 
and thru willow thickets. However, the 
tiresomeness of the long walk was lessened 
considerably by the thrill of success, which \ 
it had been my good fortune to enjoy 


on toot, in 





This beautiful head was 
a trophy of the hunt 


e 


Gola, 
and his 
moose 














10 inches and seemed to hold him squarely on his 
back. To say that | was happy is putting it mildly. 
[ approached the moose cautiously, not caring to have 
a repetition of my 1926 experience by having a “dead” 
moose come to life and make a determined charge 
from a distance ot 20 yards, only to be put down 
within 10 yards by three successive shots. 

Upon approaching the carcass | found that the 
bullet had entered his body at the point of the left 
shoulder, which was broken, passed thru the heart, 
breaking two ribs, and lodged against the skin on the 
opposite side and to the rear of the right shoulder. 
The bullet mushroomed perfectly, the recovered bullet 
weighing 212 grains. [t is almost impossible to esti- 
mate the tremendous killing power of the big .375 
Hoffman, With this rifle most any experienced hunter 
should have little hesitancy in walking right in on a 
“whole den of Kodiak bear.” My moose hunt, of which 
[ had thought for so many months, was brought 
suddenly to a close within thirty minutes after 
its beginning. It had been so easy that I was 
almost dissatisfied: in fast, I was a little 
afraid that I had not been exacting enough 
in my requirements—that I had been un- 
wise in killing the first moose I saw. 
Hlowever, subsequent events clearly 
proved that I had acted properly, as 
the moose was the largest seen by 
any member of our party, and, in 
fact, Jonas Brothers, the Denver 
‘axidermists, told me that it was Jy 








the second largest moose that 
had been shipped them from 
Wyoming in 1927. All the 


guides seemed to think it an 
excellent specimen. The brow 
points were more 
like those found on 
the Alaskan moose 
than the ordinary 
Wyoming moose. 
Of course the heads 


Right—T %e 
author and 
his moose 
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that day. The long trail is never so weary nor so rough 
when one has the satisfaction of knowing that his efforts 
have been crowned with at least a fair share of success. | 
broke the news of my success to the other boys, who seemed 
as elated as I over my good fortune, and congratula- 
tions were duly offered, climaxed by appropriate celebra- 
tions. After doing full justice to one of the finest meals 
to which a hungry hunter ever sat down, we all saddled 
and, amid reverberating hilarity, rode to the carcass of 
the moose, where all joined with me in admiring the fallen 
monarch. 

The next morning Pyle and Riggs again took a south- 
easterly course from camp. After hunting for a couple of 
hours, they came upon comparatively fresh moose tracks, 
which were followed on horseback for some time. They 
finally dismounted as the tracks showed signs of freshening, 
and having trailed for about an hour, they came upon a 
moose. This was Pyle’s first sight of a bull moose in his 
native haunts; he was all for shooting him without delay, 
but Riggs intervened as he felt certain of his ability to 
locate a moose carrying a more desirable head. Pyle re- 
luctantly acceded to his suggestion altho for all he knew, 
this might be his only chance. As succeeding days went by, 
each packed full of hard hunting from daylight to dark, 
without getting sight of another mogse, Pyle naturally felt 
that he had voluntarily passed up the only opportunity he 
was to have. While the moose was a comparatively small 
one, according to Riggs, he no doubt seemed to Pyle, who 
had hunted no game larger than deer, to be as big as a 
louse and was certain to have made an impressive picture, 
long to be remembered, as he stood in all his majesty in 
full view of the hunter. 

I spent the day in company with Golay and Nicol, as my 
guide had other duties to perform. We hunted in a south- 
westerly direction from camp, gradually working our way 
up the mountain to an altitude of almost 10,000 feet, where 
we encountered a blinding snow storm. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale and I was whistling to keep up my spirits, trying 
to leave the impression on Golay that I was keenly enjoy- 
ing the inclement weather. After skidding around over 
dangerous rocks and falling two or three times, nearly 
starting a snow slide, Golay exclaimed in bitter disgust: 
“B— G—! You may be having a picnic but I'll be d—d if 
I’m getting any pleasant thrills.” 

Just before reaching the top of the mountain, we came 
across a large bear track, which had evidently been made 
during the preceding night, but the trail was soon obliterated 
by the drifting snow, rendering further tracking impossible. 





We had some difficulty in making our way down the steep 
mountain as the snow was falling so heavily we could see 
scarcely 50 yards ahead. Finally we came to what appeared 
to be the only way down and started with considerable mis- 
givings. We led our horses or drove them ahead of us, ard 
after what seemed hours of sliding and wallowing waist 
deep in the snow, we finally reached the trail to camp. On 
the way down the mountain, Golay fell on a sharp rock, tear- 
ing out practically all of the seat of his pants, underwear, 
and a part of the epidermis—and the wind was bitterly cold. 
The incident reminded me of the mischievous school boy 
who, upon being told by the young lady teacher to construct 
a sentence using the word “notwithstanding,” promptly 
replied: “Johnnie wore out the seat of his pants but not- 
withstanding.” 

Monday I again accompanied Golay and Nicol as Shippen 
had been dispatched to Dubois for fresh supplies. We 
hunted strenuously all day in a blinding snow storm but 
failed to locate any good heads altho we were able to ap- 
proach within 50 yards of a good-sized bull, which, however, 
carried only a small head. While inspecting the moose at 
close range, I was seized with a severe coughing spell, which 
I could not avoid, try as I might. This caused the bull to 
leave for parts unknown; however, he was too small to kill 
anyway. I was very unpopular about this time and this inci- 
dent forced my stock down about 50 per cent in the estima- 
tion of Golay and Nicol. 

Pyle and Riggs had even worse luck than we. Shortly 
after leaving camp they located the trail of a moose, which 
was not only fresh but, judging from the size, was that of 
a very large bull. They followed the trail on horseback 
for about three hours, which led them over two high moun- 
tains, over and along the sides of numerous minor ridges, 
and thru several valleys and boggy sloughs. They then dis- 
mounted as the tracks appeared to be freshening and fol- 
lowed on foot over fallen timber and through scrub jack 
pines for two hours. Finally, late in the afternoon, when 
they felt certain they were almost up with the bull, much 
to their regret they discovered where two other hunters had 
taken the trail ahead of them. This was indeed bad luck. 
While lamenting their misfortune, they heard five succes- 
sive rifle shots about a mile away and in the direction 
taken by the moose. We later saw the head of this big 
moose at Angels Camp. It surely was a dandy head, fit to 
adorn any hunter’s den. According to the guide, the big 


bull charged the hunter after being mortally wounded by the 
first shot, 


necessitating some _— straight 
(Continued on page 81) 


shooting on 











This photo gives a splendid idea of the ruggedness of the hunting country 
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rayling of the 


A Story oF FLy FISHING 


Now Jimmie was proud of his fish, so he had it pictured alongside his kit to prove its length 





ukon 





By James (lyde Gilbert 


HE cold, gray 
mountain peaks 


surrounded us on 
all sides. The bar- 
ren, wind-swept land above 





timber line had an aspect 
terrifying to the initiate. 
Great, billowing clouds 


rolled up from the sea at 
Skagway, rushing thru the 
White Pass with a swirl, 
silent, cold and dark. Oc- 
casionally the sun would 
shine in a clear sky, but 
only for a moment. We 
were well above the real timber line, altho there were 
some stunted spruce, low creeping evergreens, thick and 
gnarled, that- kept below the snow line when the tempera- 
ture cracked down to zero and below. This is in startling 
contrast to the winter climate of Skagway, where it rarely 
reaches zero all winter. The housewife’s flowers are left out 
all winter in that city by the sea. But beyond the pass it is 
different. Above the tree limit are short-growing plants. Here 
we found grazing animals, goats, bears, marmots and mice, 
and those that prey on them. Beyond the ridges of green- 
ness and grazing little life is seen. Little would be expected 
among bare rocks, along glacial courses and over fields of 
perpetual snow. The great, slide-scarred mountains hem- 
ming in this Yukon valley resist most stubbornly the soft ad- 
vances of nature, now temperate and benign. Rock once 
burned to white and liquid heat resents the caresses of winds 
and rains that rub off sharp edges and chafe angles into sand 
and silt where seeds may lodge and trees sprout. In sullen 
acerbity the tall peaks scowl down on the headwaters of the 
Yukon. Of all places on the earth it is here that the eye can 
see evidence of the struggle for existence at its fiercest. Here 
one may view the colossal forces of nature with a magnifica- 





The Alaska grayling 


IN THE FAR NORTH 
tion which is truly awe- 
some. Yet we learned to 
love this country at the 


First Portage above all oth- 
ers in the length and breadth 
of the Yukon valley. It was 
here we caught our first 
Arctic grayling. That fact 
alone endeared it to us. 
When we alighted from the 
train the dull, leaden clouds 
were reflected in the quiet 
waters of a sheltered bay on 
Frazier Lake. On _ the 
north side of a lichen-cov- 
ered rock island several acres in extent, the water was quiet. 
Elsewhere there were whitecaps and dashing waters. The 
roar of the white rapids in the canyon sounded over all. 
This was the welcome we found in the region 31 miles north 
of Skagway, Alaska. Much different than we expected. Icy 
winds howled down from blue glaciers, swaying the Arctic 
spruces and whistling thru the shingles of the little shake- 
roofed cabin in which we were to be quartered. Not a very 
auspicious beginning but we cached our grub and blankets 
in the cabin and fitted up our rods and lines. When all was 
in readiness we set out for the river which rushed thru the 
canyon at First Portage. 


NT EITHER Jim, my 13-year-old son and companion, nor [ 
4 had ever seen a grayling, much less fished for them. We 
had been told they were like trout in their actions so we 
went to work much as we would if we were fishing brook 
trout on the Au Sable in northern Michigan. First, we 
looked about and located all the dangerous spots. We found 
the river to be 500 or 600 yards long. It leaped out 


of the upper lake into a narrow, rocky canyon with walls 
some 30 feet in height. 


The water boiled thru this gorge 
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like a mighty mill race, shooting up over jagged rocks and 
foaming into the pools below in a mad series of short cas- 
At the foot of each cascade were quieter waters with 
In these slow, icy pools lurked 
We could plainly see their high, blue 
dorsal fins swaying with the currents as they watched for 
food to be cast down from the upper lake. 


cades. 
slow whirlpools at one side. 
the Arctic grayling. 


J IM caught the first one, a brilliant iridescent creature 
J strong as a cat and much more active. 

thru the air and landed free of the hook in the lichen-covered 
Jim, at the risk of his life, 
leaped down the slippery edge toward the river and pounced 
on his first grayling like a mad man, yelling in the exuber- 


rocks at the edge of the canyon. 


ance of his feat. It was a 
beauty. We stopped to ad- 
mire it. Shaped somewhat 
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low me. 
me. 
drown them. 


itself. 
It came hurtling 


The white waters of the First Portage on the Yukon. 
Here we experienced some of our best grayling fishing 





like a herring, it was silvery —f 
gray in color, turning to | 
dark blue or violet near the 
back. The high dorsal fin 
was extended in its death 
throes, displaying to great 
advantage the pale blotches 
and cross rows of rich blue 
spots edged with brownish 
red. 

We found the grayling a 
very notional fish, much 
like the brook trout. They 
rise readily to the fly and 
we had little difficulty in 
catching the smaller ones. 
It was late in the afternoon 
of the second day of our 


r- 


stay that I hooked into a big one 
that gave me a merry. chase 
down the river to the lake. Jim 


was fishing a deep, slow pool on 
the east side of the river. The sun 
was shining warm and birds and 
gophers were flitting about in the 
clear, rarefied air. A most delight- 
ful afternoon. The roar of the 
canyon water lulled us into a som- 
nambulent mood. High up on the 
west mountain, above timber line, 
a coyote howled a long note as he 
chased a gopher or conie. Tiny 
marmot-like creatures, smaller than 
the eastern woodchuck, came and 
gazed at us from nearby clefts in 
the rocks, twittering like frightened 
chipmunks as they dashed away. A 
mother mallard and five full-grown 
children came bobbing down the 
white cauldron of foam in 
the canyon. I looked for 
them to be crushed to death 
but they miraculously came 
thru without mishap, their | 
light bodies tossed here and _ | 
there in the mists of the 

canyon. They glanced up | 
sidewise as they floated | 
down to the lower river and |} 
the open lake below. Soon 
they were bobbing on the 
rough surface far out from 
shore. There was a good- 
sized lake trout in a swirl- 
ing hole in the rocks below 
me. I was fishing above 
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The Eastern Break-Down in 
Game Conservation 
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own slory of the fight that split conservationists into 
hostile camps 


We Go A-Branting 
By HAMILTON K. LAING 
Bird-shooting in the Pacific Northwest 
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Do Moose Charge? 
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A mooted question discussed by an authority 


Alaska Hunt 


Which netted THOMAS EASTMAN and hi 
party an exceptional bag 


Also stories by Harold R. Harvey, W. Dustin 
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Sherman J. Powell and other well-known fea- 

ture writers—and Part V of ‘‘Tembo,”’ by 
Ben Burbridge, entitled 


Leopards, Buffalos, and More 
About Lions 











was anxious to get him. 








ae 


time giving me a good view of his splendid proportions. I 
I thought it best to rest the pool 
and so withdrew the line to watch Jim casting in the pool be- 
When ten minutes had passed I again dropped the 
flies in the slowly moving waters of the pool directly below 
There was a flash of blue and gray as a monster gray- 
ling leaped over the string of flies in an apparent attempt to 
Another smaller grayling leaped and hooked 
I was pulling him in when a tremendous tug told me 4 
I had snagged into a fish of size and fighting ability. F 
first thought was that I had hooked one of those monster 
lake trout such as they catch in Atlin Lake near Atlin Inn. 
Visions of a broken rod flashed thru my mind. One dash 
carried the fish into quiet water and I saw it was a monster 
gravling. 
for the whitest and fastest 
water he could find, racing 
down the stream. The pull 
of current and fish was fast 
making 
from my reel. 
all I dared to and leaped 
from 
pinnacle to 
mountain 

reached the water’s edge at 
the riffles below the canyon. 
Still he 
stream, 
water but making for the 
lake with all possible speed. 


This 


always staved to fight it out 
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ei 


Then he made 


the line vanish 


I held him 


to rock, from 
point like a 
goat, until | 


rock 


surged down the 
never breaking 


Was unusual. 


They 


the canyon heretofore. 


3ut it was an unusual fish. 


[ was wearing 16-inch high sport 


boots, 


hobbed 


with steel and 


with four steel caulks in the instep. 
The caulks struck fire as I hit the 


rocks at the water’s edge. 


Into 


the shallows I went, trying to catch 


up with the runaway fish. 


He was 


on his way to the main river on his 


Way 
Sea. 


down 
He made no stop-overs but 


the Yukon to Bering 


tore along at a rate that kept me 
running and the reel singing like a 


flax mill. 


When [ struck a rocky 


bar | gained on him and reeled in 
half of my precious lost line. At 
the mouth of the river I knew I 


must hold him or lose him. 
long drill 


The 


down the stream had 


worked a hardship on him but he 
was still full of fight despite the 
terrific jouncing he received as he 








Jim just below the old 
wooden footbridge that was 
once used by the gold seek- 
ers in the Klondike trek of 
‘08, but now gone to rack and ruin. 


I had hooked this lake 
trout once but he had given me the slip, turning his mottled 


Jimmie fills the board toshow you three trout—farth- 
est from the left—and thirteen goodly Arctic grayling 


back in the air as he gracefully unhooked himself, at the same 


as it was exceptionally 
from the melting glaciers in the mountains about us. I had 


(Continued on pate 58) 


deep 


buffeted 
whitewater. 
gravling never breaks water 
once he is hooked. 
fights furiouslyeto the end, 
never slacking in his ef- 
forts to shake the stinging 
barb 

mouth. 
the rod back until I thought 
it must snap. 
with a Heddon fly rod and 
knew it would stand a hard 
battle, but I feared the worst 


skirted 
river 

reach the lake. 
was getting deeper and | 
knew I could not stand in 
the swifter flow below me, 


the 
Arctic 


the rocks in 
The 


But he 


from the _— sensitive 
I drew the tip of 


I was fishing 


the finish. The fish 
the. mouth of the 
and struggled__to 


The water 


fast. Also icy cold 
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One “‘big one’ that didn’t get away Doc Wiborn, right, and some of his big ones 


“ Walt poses with two Nonth ly Pictorial an hort ws tory 
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‘TYEE ON THE CAMPBELL 
By -AGilton -Arthur Dalby 


We were away! Our big twin outboard motor whizzed w 
crank. Under throttle for the land of fish—juicy Tyee salmon—larg- 
est of the genus Oncorhynchus or Pacific Coast salmon, They ar 
hooked in many other streams on the coast, but Campbell River on 
Vancouver Island is conceded to be an ideal place for real Tyee fishing 

Two days of pleasant weather, sparkling seas and a carefree life and 
we were safe at the Willows Hotel, where, without a doubt, some of 
the world’s best fishing yarns have been spun around a cheertul fireplace 

Two days later! Daybreak! One of those perfect August days wher 
the sky is blue, the sun sparkles brightly, the air tingles with a crisp 
taste and Mother Nature ts in tune. 

Ernie, in company with a Victoria friend, got off to an early start 
Walt and I weren't far in the rear. [ rowed as Walt cleverly prepared 
our lines for the sportiy e eladiators of the blue deep. There were others 
out before us. Deep water royalty was there, in the person of Dr. J. A 
Wiborn, known to every reader of Zane Grey’s famous books as “Lone 
Angler.” Doc Wiborn is a fisherman of the hemispheres. 

Fifty minutes out Walt had his first strike. His reel hummed! Cl 
erly he played his victim. The sportive Tyee sounded. Walt’s line s! 


out to within a few fathoms of its end. Walt reeled away, slowly tir- 


ing the elusive prize. Forty minutes of fun and twenty years of thril 
—and a 32-pounder was alongside the thwart in our boat. 
Walt topped the morning off by hooking a 47-pounder for a “head 


liner”. Immediately after hooked it came to the surtace, thrash 
water as it circled our boat. Then it sounded, finally reappearing o1 
the surface, threshing the water with renewed vitality. Walt burned hi 
thumb as he desperately tried to brake the wild rush. It was over se 

enty minutes of fun watching Walt bring that Tyee to task. The inven- 


tion and ingenuity of man conquered over the cunning of the silver 





gladiator. Forty-seven pounds of grace, symmetry and delicious food . 
toppled into the boat. Ernie and his Canadian friend had luck, too. . 
Between them they displayed a 32 and a 36-pounder. It was all over 


too soon. Two hundred miles of open sea, with the outboard nar 


missing a stroke, and we were home again. 





Doc Wiborn dragging him in 























Everything seemed to contribute to the golden color scheme 


olden Days in _yrouseland 


By @. Dustin White 


T IS hard, for me anyway, to imagine how a day 
spent in grouseland could be anything else but 
golden, and it is equally difficult to picture golden 
Yel days in our northern forests if the grouse no 
longer inhabited them. The ruffed grouse is such an inter- 
esting bird, has so many habits that are peculiar to himself, 
is so original in his ways and so prone to do the unexpected, 
that I never pass a dull day in his com- 





gleaned many facts concerning their actions and their winter 
diet. 

[ have heard them drumming early in the spring, when | 
would be out for the first fishing on the trout streams, and 
the woods were moist and damp from melting snows. I 
have crept up, slowly and with infinite patience, on the big 
cock on his drumming log and watched him as he would 

strut up and down, ruff raised and tail 





pany. The grouse adds a distinct touch 
of wildness to any otherwise tame tract 
of woodland. He is the one link that 
connects our upland forests with the 
real wilderness. The mysterious roll of 

his drum-beat strikes an elemental chord 

in us; the startling roar of his bursting 
flight stirs that primitive fear that has 
been our inheritance from far ancestors, 

and thereby lends to our small patches 

of woodland that wild flavor that is so 
fascinating. 


INCE boyhood I have had an inti- 

mate and year-around acquaintance 
with these birds and no matter in what 
season or on what one of the 365 days 
I meet Mr. R. Grouse, or any of his 
family, for me that day is a golden day. 
| have had the birds burst out from un- 
der the very toe of my snowshoe, when | 
I chanced to step down on thé roof of . 
his bedroom, and throw a cloud of pow- 
dery snow into my face. This would 
serve to conceal the flight of the bird 
until he could touch the tip of an ever- 














feathers spread, proud as the vainest 
peacock, while a coy hen watched from 
nearby. And I have watched the 
drumming, that is, I have watched until 
the beat of wings became too rapid for 
the eye to follow. A strange sound, the 
drum-beat of this bird, and one with 
| wonderful carrying qualities, for it is 
not loud even when one is close at hand, 
yet it may be heard for long distances. 
This makes it hard indeed to locate a 
drumming bird. 


HAVE found their nests simple, in- 
secure, always poorly hidden and usu- 
ally in the most unexpected places. I 
remember one nest in particular, that 
; was located close by the side of a high- 
/ way, within a whip length of passing 
f vehicles, and here the mother grouse in- 
cubated her eggs and hatched a flock of 

downy chicks. Her protective colora- 
tion blended her into the leaves and 
twigs and concealed her from all prying 
eyes save my own and one other. The 
one other was the glass eye of my cam- 








green branch with one wing and let 
down another cloud of snow behind him. 
I have followed their precise paths out 
thru the snowy woods and_ thereby 


I have followed their precise paths and 

thereby gleaned many facts concern- 

ing their actions and their winter diet. 

This bird was taking seed pods from 
the bushes 


era. This winked at the old bird sitting 

there on the nest while I manipulated a 

thread from my nearby hiding place. 
Many a time I have come suddenly 
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upon a flock of the young grouse and watched them crouch 
and hide, while the mother bird would cut her well-known 
capers, feigning a broken leg or crippled wing, to lure me 
away. Later in the summer, when the berries had ripened 
on the wild hillsides, I would find these chicks now well 
crown but still flocking in coveys, gathering the fruit that 
fell from the low bushes and “Whit-kwiting” their curiosity 
when I stole too near. 

But of all the golden days, those that glitter with the most 
brilliance in the recesses of my memory are those that came 
with the autumn days in grouseland. Then everything 
seemed to contribute to the golden color scheme. Jack Frost 
had painted the leaves of the forest in many golden shades; 
late goldenrod trimmed the roadsides; golden corn stood 
shocked in the fields; golden pumpkins speckled the hillsides ; 
golden sunlight flecked the brown forest carpet; and golden 
birds, alert and keen now that the first frosts had sharpened 
their wits and warned them that the hunting season was at 
hand, played hide and seek with me when I sought them with 
my gun. ° 


\ HEN playing hide and seek the grouse has one distinct 

advantage. He doesn’t have to hide. If he simply remains 
motionless, his protective coloration renders him practically 
invisible and he seems to know, with wonderful certainty, 
when it is best to depend upon his invisibility to avoid detec- 
tion and when he should rely 
upon his strong and_ rapid 
wings to take him out of harm’s 
way. Furthermore, he has the 
nerve, game fellow that he is, 
to remain motionless and allow 
one to pass quite close to him 
when that appears to be the 
proper course. I remember of 
passing one so close that | 
could have touched it with the 
muzzle of my gun but did not 
see it until it flew. I was still 
hunting, at the time, thru 
open hardwoods, walking slow- 
lv and quietly, carrying the 
gun ready for quick action, 
scanning the ground under- 
foot and the trees overhead for 
signs of game, -and listening 
for the quick rustle of leaves 
that would tell of a rising bird. 
Hunting so carefully it didn’t 
seem as tho I could overlook 
anything. The woods were 
utterly still, seemingly without 
life, when suddenly—so sud- 
denly that I had the impression 
of having tripped some hidden 





I have found their nests simple, 

insecure and always poorly hid- 

den. This one was close by a 

highway within a whip length 
of passing vehicles 
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It was a land of old logging roads—with many open 
knolls where wintergreen berries grew thick 
grouse country 
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trigger—the leaves exploded almost under my feet and a 
feathered rocket shot away among the trees behind me. As 
quickly as possible I whirled, brought the gun to my shoulder 
and tried to get a glimpse of the bird along the barrels. But 
it had vanished and only a few nodding branches told of the 
way it had gone. 


Sie I realized that the bird had disappeared beyond all 
hope of marking down, | began to wonder as to the 
cause of its actions. There, close beside me, were the upturned 
and scattered leaves affording plenty of proof that the bird 
had had no cover behind which to hide. Its mottled brown 
feathers had blended it into the leaves and small shoots so 
well that I had failed to see it, tho I had looked that very 
spot over most carefully. This was not so strange, but why 
had that bird waited until my back was turned, so to speak, 
before venturing to fly? The first impulse was to accord 
the bird sufficient intelligence to reason that a man cannot 
shoot quickly behind his back. But this kind of reasoning 
birds, however keen, do not do; and after comparing this 
incident with several similar ones I am convinced that it is 
the eyes of the hunter that hold the bird motionless. No 
doubt these birds have many hard-earned lessons added to 
an inherent knowledge of the eyes of predatory animals 
and larger birds of prey, and instinct tells them to lie low 
as long as they catch the gleam of an eye. Whether the 
eye has some hypnotic influence 
over the bird or simply para- 
lyzes it with fear, we do not 
know, but as long as I walked 
toward that bird my eyes were 
upon it and it may have caught 
some reflection of light from 
them, but as soon as I passed 
by, this spell was broken and a 
natural desire to get away took 
its place. All old hunters have 
had experience with birds that 
would get up just as they were 
climbing a fence, or crawling 
under a fallen tree, when a slip 
of the foot has thrown one off 
his balance, or when one is in 
an otherwise awkward position 
for shooting. As one climbs 
the fence, or ducks under the 
tree, he takes his eyes off the 
bird, unknowingly, and then 
the bird is off. 

Another habit of these wise 
birds when they are flocking 
in coveys is to so time their 
flight as to disconcert the hunt- 
er and either destroy the aim 
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A brooding grouse. Her protec- 
tive coloration blended her into 
the leaves and twigs and con- 
cealed her from all eyes save 
mine and the camera’s 





It is not often that one can make a double on 


these wary birds 














Part IV—CHARGING LIons 


HE lion doubtless is the most 
strikingly noble and _ pictur- 
esque creature of all the 
: beasts of the wilderness. 
Rightly nature has placed a coronet of 
golden mane upon his brow, a stamp of 
rovalty, and men from the beginning of 
time have called him the king of beasts. 

Despite his royal title, the lion has 
been painted in divers colors—some 
none too complimentary—by various 
penmen in passing. Skulking but not 
cowardly—brave but seldom foolhardy ; 
where he is much hunted he plays the 
game to live with diabolical poise, con- 
trol, cleverness 
to the meanest tricks—to win. 

‘Of late vears he has become so clever 
in escaping all the snares and pitfalls 
devised by human ingenuity for his 
downfall that the British East African protectorate has 
stricken him, with the buffalo, from the list of protected 
game and proclaimed him an outlaw. 

Still the lion maintains a compelling dignity, unequaled 
in any other killer, and perhaps the truest judgment of him 
is given by the black men of Africa, who proclaim him king 
of beasts, not only because of his hardihood and courage, but 
also because of his artiul duplicity, tho it often has the ap 
pearance of rank cowardice. To the blacks these are his 
kingly virtues, which stamp the lion as the most resouteeful 
and dangerous of all the foes of man or beast in Africa. 

Unlike other killers, anger or hunger alone prompts him 
to slay. Seldom does he do it wantonly. He usually pursues 
a policy of non-molestation toward man—unless from neces- 
sity or old age he has become a man-eater.- This particular 
type of lion is rarely found where game is plentiful. Often 
lions, too old to catch game, become thru necessity man- 
eaters, having found that the dreaded thing walking upright 
—the human—is, after all, the easiest food to procure. Lack 
of game or cattle may also drive lions to man-killing. As 
previously stated, man-eaters are seldom found in the game 
ilistricts, and consequently are no special menace to the sports- 
man, whose camp is usually where game is most plentiful. 





and stooping 


Lion prints on 
Umbulu to Ngorongoro 


the path from 











A sleepy old lioness takes an afternoon 
nap after eating a hearty meal. Photo 
taken by the Johnsons 


The various and seemingly conflicting 
characteristics of lions doubtless make 
their pursuit most interesting, and add 
a hazard to the great gamble of a game 
where the hunter must stake his all 
against a foe who will unhesitatingly, 
when cornered, charge a brace of cordite 
rifles or a ring of bristling spears. 

To those first camping in the wilds 
the roar of a lion conveys nothing but 
the fierce truculence of a dangerous 
beast. Its reaction takes form in an ir- 
resistible desire to pile out of one’s cot 
and tie more securely the tent fastenings. 

But there is little danger of menace 
from lions who are roaring in the 
eame fields. However, there is a rea 
son—a very good one too—why he 
roars. Each tone, each __ inflectio 
means something to the experienced lion-hunter. 

To begin with, it must be known that lions are usuall\ 
mated for life, and in pursuit of game rarely hunt alone. 
They live in families from a pair to a dozen or more. |! 
have seen as many as nine in one band. Strictly nocturnal 
in habits, the night is their day, and consequently at this 
time they go forth from their lairs to procure food. Down 
the maw of each, yearly, go half a hundred game, and—sur- 
prising tho’ it may seem—-feeding almost wholly from the 
generosity of his table, myriads of birds and land scavengers 
thrive thru the African wilds. 


HE non-threatening roar.of lions observing the camp 

fire is well known to African hunters and differs mate- 
rially from the “hunting roar,” and that harsh, wrathful out- 
burst the lion directs toward other carnivora who menace his 
kill. The natives say “the lion is talking” when he roars. 
This, to the experienced in lion-hunting, is practically true. 
It indicates not only that he is talking but what he is talking 
about at that particular time. Whether he roars in his lair to 


exercise his lungs, or is merely announcing his presence to 
the camp-fires of men, or walking leisurely across the plain 
preparatory to hunting; whether he is actually engaged in 

















hunting or returning to his lair from his kill, or roaring at 
liyenas who surround his table, at safe distances, while he is 
cating, it is all “talk” understandable after some study of his 
inajesty’s peculiar vernacular. 

It is most helpful to those who would hunt the lion to be 
able to understand, if not to speak, his language. But the 
lion cares little for conversation with men, and uses his roar 
principally for a more healthy and helpful purpose, that of 
procuring food. 


HO fleet enough to catch an antelope within ap- 

proximately a 50-yard radius, the lion cannot overtake 
one in a straightaway run for any distance. The antelope 
knows this and nightly sleeps in the open, away from all 
cover. This gives it the advantage of sight and speed. 
Antelopes, at times, escape from the very claws of lions, as 
their skins often show claw marks where the great cat 
sprang short. A fast of a few days without food matters 
little to lions, who usually eat but twice weekly, gorging 
themselves python-like each time a kill is made. 

Usually the antelope is wary enough and fully cognizant 
of its danger, and the lion, in consequence, must needs use 
some subterfuge to get his dinner; hence the useful roar. 
One of his many tricks is to attempt to terrify the antelopes, 
who are sheltered by the protecting open, and stampede them 
toward his family, who are in ambush waiting, by creeping 
toward the herd and roaring as he comes. But this does not 
always bring success, as a herd of antelopes, led by some ex- 
perienced old buck, will often drift farther into the open, 
away from their concealed enemies, while all the night thru 
our lion roars his throat out, and to no purpose. 

From my camp, one night, I heard the continual roar of 
lions upon the plain, and was surprised to hear them still 
roaring in the same location at dawn. The tone of their 
roar indicated that two lions were attempting to drive ante- 
lopes toward others in waiting. 

My gun-boy and | made our way rapidly across the plain 
toward the lions and soon discovered that they were con- 
cealed in some scattered scrubby growth just ahead of us. 
Beyond this, 100 vards distant from where the lions were 
roaring, in the bare open, fed, uncon- 
cerned, a band of antelopes. Oc- 
casionally some of the antelopes would 
raise their heads and stare in the di- 
rection of the roaring lions, but evi- wide world Photo. 


victims 
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Circle—A peek into a 
lion's den showing the 
remains of luckless 





have been carried upon their backs some distance before they 
fell. I was once told by an old settler that he had seen one 
of his oxen killed by a lion, who sprang upon it, seized its 
muzzle with his paw, and by a swift, dexterous, backward 
jerk, broke its neck. It was all done so quickly, he ai- 
firmed, that the movement of spring and neck-breaking was 
almost simultaneous. 

In my observation of the many kills I have seen of lions, 
no other deduction than the above method of lions killing 
their game seems feasible. In my acquaintance with the 
king of beasts I put nothing past him for cleverness and 
diabolical cunning. 


YET, where lions are little hunted, they present small evi- 
dence of those tricky complexes which make their pursuit 
such a heart-breaking pastime. On the plains south of Lake 
Edward, in the Belgian Congo, a distant territory of equa- 
torial Africa rarely visited by sportsmen, lions are very nu- 
merous. Being little disturbed, their habits and character- 


istics displayed are unreserved and natural. 
Thru these plains one morning my son, Clinton, and I were 
scouting, when from several hundred vards distant came a 
crashing roar, followed by the cackle of hyenas. 
The conversation of these carnivora spelt just one thing. 
Lions feeding upon a kill were roaring at hyenas. 


There is 























denced no uneasiness regarding their 
safety. The lions who had been roar- a XK 
ing discovered us and decamped with- . 
out our seeing them, but 150 yards " ; 
heyond the antelopes we glimpsed the 
skulking forms of other lions who had 
been waiting all night in vain for their 
friends to frighten the herd toward 
them. 

The lion is strictly nocturnal in his 
habits and of necessity kills his game 
at night, thus little ocular evidence 
has ever been gathered as to its method 
and execution. In the game fields of 
British East Africa the remnants of 
his kills are often found, and the mea- 
ger story of the night’s tragedy can 
only be read in the imprint of his body 
as he crouched, and the slashing pug- 
marks left in the soft earth as he 
rushed upon his victim. In each case 
the kills made by lions seem to have 
one outstanding feature—as the lion 
landed upon his victim, it fell then 
and there as tho struck by a bolt of 
lightning. 

Until now the theory has been gen- 
erally advanced that the lion makes a 
sudden dash, and when within striking 
distance springs upon and throws his 
victim, which he kills by a bite behind 
the ears. If such were the case, cer- 
tainly where beasts the size of a zebra, 
buffalo, or eland are encountered, there 














would not only have been a struggle 
when pounced upon, but the lion would 


A remarkable photograph of part of a group of fourteen lions which the Johnsons photo- 
graphed in the lion valley discovered by them and the late Carl Akeley in Tanganyika 
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ite ae Saale the vast plains south of Lake Edward, we 

' made out the forms of five lions approach- 
ing. They appeared and: disappeared as 
they came among the mottled foliage that 
grew here and there in this sea of grass, 
and after a little cautious maneuvering 
we gained a point of vantage to intercept 
them. For a time we waited, and I 
thought they had turned back, when their 
leader, a handsome male, strode from 
cover a hundred yards distant. Down he 
went under a barrage; two of the lions 
following bounded away and_ disap- 
peared. Two others came straight for us 
and, scenting danger, split, one swinging 
to the left; the other bounded to the right, 
and within 20 yards of us fell under rapid 
fire. One glance showed it to be a three- 
quarter grown cub. Then I knew that 
the other lion, which was the larger of 
the two, was the mother. 

Out of the corner of my eye I had been 
watching a bushy growth of some 20 feet 
density, behind which the lioness had dis- 
appeared. We circled it and peered into 
its sun-sprayed thickets and looked well 
about us; but no lion. I walked back to- 
ward the cub. “There’s a lion behind that 
bush,” called Clinton. I stopped abruptly 
before a small thicket just in front. As 





A laughing hyena gets a good scare when he steps on a switch, 


making his own flashlight portrait. He is looking up at a piece of his rifle rang out, simultaneously from be- 
meat hung in a tree . 3 : yp =o ; 
hind it vaulted a beautiful cat in one long 
little wonder that lions have such a hatred of these dish- graceful bound. The bullet went straight thru her heart and 
lickers, as the following experience shows. she died in mid-air. Ten seconds later perhaps that spring 
Stealthily we made our way among the thickets covering would have been in my direction, as she seemed waiting for 
1 ° . e . . 

the plain. Another roar, and hyenas scattered like flies, just such an opportunity. 

Hashing in brown and yellow, thru the brush ahead. Various opinions are expressed by hunters regarding the 


A great lumbering fellow, yapping lustily, almost ran question as to which is the most dangerous of African game. 
over us. We gave him an awful fright, and his whining Each bases his judgment, perhaps, on personal experiences, 
snarls as he ran off told the lions of another enemy. which doubtless to some extent is governed by accident or 
We pressed forward, passed a half-eaten topy, and = chance. Some invariably have difficulty with certain spe- 
some two hundred yards farther glimpsed the lions cies, but experience no danger in their encounters with 
trotting back toward us. Evidently, in their hun- others. 
ger, they disregarded the possibility of human I once met an officer, a retired colonel of the English 
menace, and were determined that the hvenas colonial troops, who was at that time stationed in an 
should not have their kill. We intercepted them outpost in the Masai reserve, where I was hunting 
as they crossed a little clearing, and when the lions. He had been a famous and successful hunter, 
smoke of battle ceased, there were two lions save when encountering lions. He bared his back to 
less to exterminate the antelopes. show me some frightful scars, from neck to waist, 
Returning campward with the lion skins, and told me the following story, affirming the while 
we found the kill had been entirely devoured. that lions were his “hoodoo” and he was “thru” 
The hyenas had promptly pounced upon it as with them. Nor did I blame him when I heard the 
soon as we had passed on the trail of the following story: 
lions. Pg In the Sudan he once followed the spoor of lion 
Many sportsmen are of the opinion that that had, at frequent intervals, been killing the cattle 
the lioness is much more dangerous than of the villagers. Two soldiers accompanied him, each 
the lion. This no doubt is due to the fact armed with antiquated Martini rifles. They had 
that often when several lions are en been tracking the lion for an hour, and in this sandy 
countered some are cubs, tho almost full country his spoor showed plainly as he walked ahead 
grown, of a lioness of the band. Always of them—from one clump of thickets to the other. 
in defense of her young the female of The bush country was swimming 
the species must be reckoned the great- E in the intolerable heat of noon, and 
est menace. Mr.Burbridgestands fom experience the colonel knew 
One morning as my son and I stood by him and calls it that the lion, who had fed heavily 
on the rise of an undulation scanning 
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. sea 5 perfect upon a kill the night previous, 


would stand just so much trail- 
ing—then sullenly pause in some 
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They trailed across a sandy ridge 
and were approaching some thick- 
ets, when from them came a warn- 
ing hiss, followed by several short 


cover pursuer. 


explosive gutturals. The two as- 
karis (soldiers) became very fright- 
ened, and the colonel warned them 
that the man who ran would get 
his first bullet. They protested that 
they were soldiers and would die 
with their commander. Together 
they approached the thickets and he 
fired thru a bush at the dim outline 
of the lion. 3ut an intervening 
limb must have turned his bullet, 
which inflicted but a slight wound. 
With a roar, the beast bounded to- 
ward him; he fired again—the last 
cartridge of his double-barreled 
rifle—and missed the beast in mid- 
air. He was knocked flat by the 
impact as the lion crushed down upon him. The soldiers 
promptly fled, leaving him to the mercy of the brute, who 
mauled him savagely, tearing a great rent in his back before 
leaving him unconscious upon the sands, 


OR the next few months he hovered between life and 

death in a hospital, and only the best of nursing saved 
his life. Generally speaking, most hunters would not have 
sought further experiences from lions, but not so our colonel. 
He arose from the hospital cot with a desire to kill every lion 
in Africa. Shortly afterward he had his chance at the first 
instalment as he and a friend, accompanied by a gun-bearer, 
were trailing a lion they had wounded. The trail led across 
a grassy plain toward a dense thicket of several acres. The 
gun-boy was sent around the other side to ascertain if he 
could find the spoor of the lion leading beyond. It had been 
agreed, in case the lion was still in the thicket, to set fire to 
it and thus drive the beast into the open. The gun-boy was 
walking around to the opposite side, when they saw the lion 
rise out of the grasses and rush toward him. The boy did 
not attempt to fire the gun, but fled with the lion after him. 
In a few swift bounds the brute overtook him, and, leaping 
upon his back, bore him down. They saw the beast deliber- 
ately grasp the man’s head between 
its jaws and crush his skill before 
bounding into the thickets. The 
colonel cautioned his compan- 
ion, who was new at lion- 
hunting, to remain where he 


Lumbwa tribe 
was, and ran toward the with one of 
prostrate man. One theists prise 


glance told him that he 
was dead. The officer 
circled the thickets hop- 
ing to get a view of the 
lion. His course brought 
him back to the point 
of beginning, when to his 
horror he beheld the lion 
charging down upon his 
companion. The man stood 
beside a tree apparently spell- 


Wide World 
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Natives of the 


trophies, a very 
fine specimen 
of lion which 
they tracked to 
its lair and 
killed with a 
spear during 
one of their 
semi-yearly 
safaris 


Photo, 


Lumbwa warriors in warpaint and full regalia set out for 
a lion hunt across the African plains 


bound with terror, and when the beast was almost on top ot 
him, fired point blank and missed. The beast sprang, the 
man dodged, but one outstretched paw of the lion raked him 


down. For a moment the lion and man rolled in the sand 
together. He dared not shoot, for fear of killing his friend, 


and as he ran toward him the man arose to his knees, and 
while the lion held one arm between his jaws, he repeatedly 
slapped the beast across the muzzle with the open palm of 
his free hand. Evidently he had gone stark mad. 

As the colonel neared the combatants the lion released his 
victim and charged directly upon him. He fired in tl 
nick of time, killing the lion dead at his feet. Later + 
mangled arm of his friend was amputated. 

“No,” said the colonel, in finishing the narrative, “I don’t 
mind telling you that I’m finished with lion-hunting.” 


(Continued 


on page &4) 
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Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 

San Francisco Examiner, 
aggressive in the protection of wildfowl on Pacific Coast. 

J. B. DOZE, game warden of Kansas, sportsman. 

GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 
WM. B. MERSHON, author ‘‘The Passenger Pigeon,”’ and other 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our ‘Platform 


A maximum 15-bird nation-wide duck limit. 

More state game refuges. P 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Congressional cooperation to provide for Federal game refuges. 
Stop wanton drainage of wildfow!l areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 








Diseases in Mountain Sheep 


HE headwaters of Sun River in the 
Lewis & Clark National Forest has 
long been noted as a range for moun- 
tain sheep. Before a closed season was 
placed on sheep by the Montana law in 
1914 this territory was such a favorite 
hunting ground by those sportsmen desir- 
ing a sheep that these animals were re- 
duced to but a small remnant of their 
former numbers. Under protection for ten 
years they increased to between 600 and 
700 head and conditions were very favor- 
able to a further increase with a promise 
that in the next few years an open season 
for a short period could safely be allowed. 
However during the winter of 1924-25 dis- 
ease in the form of pneumonia took such 
heavy toll from these bands that they were 
actually fewer in number in 1925 than in 
1914. 

Heavy losses in the Sun River moun- 
tain sheep from pneumonia raise the ques- 
tion of whether our mountain sheep will 
long survive the ravages of diseases even 
if protected from hunting and _ predatory 
animals. 

Epizootics have occurred in bands of 
these animals at irregular intervals ever 
since white man came to this part of the 
country, and no doubt for many years be- 
fore. The heavy losses in 1883, 1889 and 
1909 in various parts of Montana are re- 
membered by many of the old timers. 
From their stories the disease which caused 
these deaths were either pneumonia or 
“hemorrhegic septicemia,” altho in those 
days but little attention was paid to the 
matter. Symptoms were not carefully ob- 
served nor the extent of loss very carefully 
noted, but in many localities the bones of 
these victims still bear witness that the 
losses were tremendous. 

Scabies was rampant in the Yellowstone 
Park for a number of years and caused 
the death of large numbers of mountain 
sheep. This disease was investigated by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1917 and 
during the investigation five of the sheep 
which had been confined for a short time 
died from hemorrhegic septicemia. It is 


gratifying to know that the scabies has 
apparently run its course in the Yellow- 
stone Park and the sheep are again on the 
increase there. 


By W. M. Rush 


The disease in the Sun River bands was 
investigated quite fully by the Montana 
Livestock Sanitary Board and the U. S. 
Forest Service. The first indications that 
all was not well with this particular bunch 
was in the spring of 1924. Some individ- 
uals showed a lack of life and were in 
very poor flesh early in the spring. This 
condition in a few head of any species of 
game animals is not unusual but as these 
sheep did not recover with the coming of 
the good forage later in the spring it was 


apparent that something out of the or- 
dinary was wrong with the animals. 
N THE fall there were not the same 


numbers of old rams on the winter range 
as usual and some of the older ewes and 
rams were noticed to be heaving and cough- 
ing considerably. Somewhat later numerous 
old ewes and the larger rams were seen to 
be standing with their hind legs braced 
backwards and widely apart. Some were 
walking with great difficulty. Others could 
be approached to within 5 or 6 feet. 
(This last symptom is the one most clearly 
remembered by the old timers of the dis- 
eases in 1883 and 1889.) <A slightly bloody 
mucous discharge from the nose was ap- 
parent in many of the weak animals, which 
could be approached closely. They began 
dying before Christmas and continued on 
thru January and February until by the last 
of March barely sixty head were left out 
of about 250 and later reports from resi- 
dents in this locality placed the number 
remaining somewhat below sixty head. 

During the investigation several head of 
the sick animals were shot for examination. 
A 2-year-old ram was examined in the 
laboratory of the State Livestock Sani- 
tary Board and the disease was pronounced 
“progressive edematous pneumonia.” In all 
the animals killed and examined the same 
general conditions were found. The liver, 
kidneys, intestines, spleen and heart were 
normal. Consolidation of the lobes of the 
lungs; abscesses varying in diameter from 
14-inch to an inch and a half on the lungs; 
adhesion of the lungs to the walls of the 
thorax and congested areas in the lungs 
were some of the principal conditions noted. 


Later in March after the disease had 
apparently run its course two lambs were 
slaughtered for examination. They were in 
a very emaciated condition and would most 
likely have died anyway within a few days. 
These were sent to the laboratory of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington 
and in the opinion of this bureau these 
lambs were suffering principally from tape 
worms in the liver and small intestines 
and stomach worms in the fourth stomach. 
The lungs of these lambs showed some con- 
gestion but no marked evidences of pneu- 
monia. 

So it is evident that our mountain sheep 
are subject to at least four malignant dis- 
eases, Viz., pneumonia, hemorrhegic sep- 
ticemia, scabies, and worms, and at the 
present time there is no known practical 
method of combating any of these dis- 
eases. It seems that their ultimate fate 
rests largely with our scientific medical 
brother sportsmen, for no matter how well 
we protect our game against hunting, pred- 
atory animals and starvation some way 
must be found to combat these diseases if 
we are to preserve for many years longer 
the Rocky Mountain sheep. 


Protect These Bears! 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It is with satis- 
faction that I notice your interest in the 
protection of the few wild bears left in this 
country. In most cases it is difficult, much 
too difficult, to accomplish anything in this 
line, but the case I wish to call your atten- 
tion to will require very little effort to 
obtain splendid results. 

On the Navajo Indian reservation in 
New Mexico and Arizona a large number 
of wild bears still exist. The reason for 
this is that the Navajos do not kill bears. 
They look upon the bear with religious 
significance, and never kill one wantonly. 
However, if an individual bear misbehaves, 
kills sheep, or attacks a man, the Indians 
track him down and kill him, much the 
same as if he were a criminal human. 
As a result, there are many bears, especially 
in the vicinity of Lukaichukai, for few in- 
dividuals ever commit a crime worthy of 
capital punishment. 

With customary disrespect of the Indi- 
an’s wishes, a number of white men have 




















been hunting bears on the reservation, It 
is against the regulations, but I do not 
know of a single case where any of the 
agents have tried to enforce that law. 
They account for their neglect by saying 
that the bears kill sheep, disregarding the 
iact that the Indians kill any bear that does 
kill sheep. The result is that a large num- 
ber of hunters go to Lukaichukai every 
fall, and they shoot every bear they see, 
never thinking of a limit. Last year hunt- 
ers came from points more than a thousand 
miles away, in order to exterminate the 
bears on the reservation, having already 
accomplished that feat in their own neigh- 
borhood. The bears have already decreased 
as a result, and a few more years of 
wanton slaughtering of harmless bears will 
result in their extermination. 

A little effort on the part of true sports- 
men can put a stop to it, and one of the 
last bear reserves can be protected. Please 
make that little effort. 

New Mexico. Joun D. Drpretr. 


Game-Bird Situation in 
South 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I am _ very 

much interested in your Conservation 
Department. I approve your platform for 
conservation. Have been fighting for son: 
years to secure state legislation to limit the 
daily duck bag to fifteen a day. I have been 
unsuccessful to date on account of adverse 
attitude of New Orleans shooters. Six 
years ago I worked faithfully for the en- 
actment of a law that would in a measure 
protect all game birds and animals in 
Louisiana, native or migratory, but wa 
defeated by New Orleans forces working 
in conjunction with the State Conserva- 
tion Department. A law was passed limit- 
ing the number of kills in a season. This 
law was a dead letter from its inception, 
but it permitted the New Orleans shooter 
to put across a measure that would kill 
the daily bag limit reduction, 

I have recently been in correspondence 
with John Dymond, Jr., of New Orleans 
in re Copeland-Merritt Bill (S. 2917). 
This bill, as you know, had for its purpose 
the reduction of the daily bag limit and | 
favored it. I wrote Senators Ransdell and 
Broussard to support this measure. Rans- 
dell simply acknowledged receipt of my 
letter without comment; Broussard out- 
spokenly opposed the bill. Said it was not 
time yet to take such action. Dymond in 
some way learned that I favored the Cope- 
land-Merritt Bill and wrote me opposing 
the bill. He evidently had been in corre- 
spondence with Senator Broussard for he 
used practically the same reasoning, not 
necessary at this time. 

I am thoroly sold on the idea that it will 
require a federal law rigorously enforced 
to check, in a measure, the rapidly disap- 
pearing wild life of this nation. The Cope- 
land-Merritt Bill should be enacted into law 
and even more stringent measures should 
be put into effect. I opposed the Federal 
Game Refuge Bill as first presented to 
Congress on account of its sectional fea- 
tures and the political undercurrent that 
supported it. I very much favor it in the 
form in which it finally passed. Some- 
thing must be done now to checkmate the 
automobile, the open road, the automatic 
gun and the easy access to the lairs of the 
duck and goose by navigation and drainage 
canals. It is appalling that the number of 
shooters has increased from 3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 since the automobile and the open 
road, and since woman has become a man. 
Verily we are standing on the crumbling 
brink of the extinction of our valuable 
wild life. 

1 hope that the American Wild Fowlers 
will do a great work and on the strength 
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of a report from this organization protec- 
tive laws will be passed by Congress. I 
fear very much for the final outcome. 
Being under the direction of the Biological 
Survey, reports handed in may be looked 
at askance by the general public, knowing 
the very unreliable reports issued by that 
organization on the cotton supply of the 
country. The Biological Survey has al- 
ready had some investigation made. The 
country was divided into three zones: one, 
two and three. Zone No. 1 takes in the ter- 
ritory along the Atlantic Coast and extends 
south along the Gulf Coast to include Lou- 
isiana; Zone No. 2 constitutes the Missis- 
sippi Valley as far west as the Rocky 
Mountains, and Zone No. 3 covers the area 
west of the 100th meridian to the Pacific 
Coast. It is reported that ducks are in- 
creasing in Zone No. 1, that they are hold- 
ing their own in Zone No. 2 but showing 
considerable loss in Zone No. 3. I consider 
the reports as to Zones Nos. 1 and 2 er- 
roneous. My personal observation for more 
than thirty years of shooting in Zone No. 1 
proves to me that bird life of all kinds and 
descriptions is failing. The country as a 
whole waited too long to become active 
in the protection of wild life. Unfor- 
tunately when the move was started, first 
by states, there was too much politics in- 
volved to make the laws effective. I regret 
to state that the same condition exists to- 
day. Conservation commissioners and game 
wardens think more of the pay check that 
is coming at the end of the month than of 
the enforcement of the laws. In fact 
some of them are flagrant law violators 
themselves. Only this past closing season, 
January 31, 1928, a local game warden and 
a pal killed at one shoot thirty-three blue 
geese when the law allows a daily bag limit 
of eight to the person, I personally saw the 
geese, reported the violation to the State 
Game Commissioner, but nothing was ever 
done about it. A state election was just on 
and contests were threatened, so politics 
stepped in and deprived the defenseless 
goose of the protection that the law would 
give him. L. McPHERSON. 
eS 


Heaven Helping the Water- 
fowl 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Lord God 
of Hope has placed a protecting arm 
around the wild waterfowl of the Middle 
West. Man failed the birds by dilly-dally- 
ing and delaying, but the Power that guides 
the clouds steered the nebulous billows into 
the heart of Kansas, released the sustain- 
ing winds and refilled Lake Cheyenne in 
the famous Cheyenne Bottoms of Barton 
County. Twice have the heavens leaked 
into the lake until now the shore line of 
the lake is, at places, a mile farther back 
towards the surrounding hills. The water 
area has been increased almost 10,000 
acres. Probably forty sections of land are 
under from 1 to 12 feet of water. Wheat 
fields have disappeared under the waves. 
In places the water has_ surrounded 
farm houses. Repetition of recent rain- 
falls will mean the abandonment of sev- 
eral farms which have been considered high 
and dry. Men who now own land in the 
center of the Bottoms probably will never 
live to see their land again. All of this 
immense body of water has come from 234 
square miles of drainage. 

Within 3 miles of the Bottoms, but 
separated therefrom by a high ridge lensed 
with sandstone and shale and limestone, is 
Walnut Creek with a drainage area of 
1,700 square miles. What an opportunity 
for man to gouge a hole thru this ridge 
and maintain the greatest lake between the 
Mississippi River and the Great Salt Lake! 

Between Canada and the Gulf there is 
no place for wild waterfowl to get a drink 
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without endangering its life. An inland 
sea, the size of Galilee, has been given to 
North American wild life by the heavens 
It is man’s job to maintain it and it can 
be done if all who are conservationists will 
lend a hand. 

Note: The Curtis-Hope Bill now in 
Congress will help take care of this mat- 
ter. Coupled with the new Game Refuge 
Bill, already passed by the Senate, it will 
perpetuate Lake Cheyenne. 

Kan. J. B. Doze, 

State Fish and Game Warden. 


Census of Big Game in 
National Forests 
By Will C. Barnes 


U.S. Forest Service 


HE following are comments on our an- 

nual census of the number of big 
game animals on the various National For- 
ests as of December 31, 1927. These are 
estimates made by forest officers—close ob- 
servers, constantly in the field and always 
on the lookout for game animals and birds. 
The census covers only the animals found 
on National Forest areas, and does not take 
into consideration any wild life outside the 
forest boundaries, on the public domain, in 
National Parks, Indian or military reserva- 
tions, or on private lands. 

Antelope:—The totals show a slight in- 
‘rease in these animals, the number reported 
being about 10 per cent higher than last 
year. With the exception of the few herds 
in captivity, the antelopes seem to be thriity 
and because of well-enforced protective 
laws are increasing gradually. For reasons 
not yet clear these animals do not appear 
to thrive under fenced conditions. Our 
little herd on the Wichita Game Preserve 
in Oklahoma has not prospered during the 
last four years, in spite of everything pos- 
sible in the way of care and attention. 
On the other hand, several rather large 
herds in the Northwest, running on the 
open ranges and competing more or less 
with grazing stock, are increasing in num- 
bers. One or two herds have grown to 
such a size that they have become a public 
burden because of their depredations in the 
winter upon the farmers’ fields and hay- 
stacks. 

The plan of raising young antelopes on 
the bottle for distribution to parks and 
zoos has proved a great success and makes 
possible a wide distribution of the species. 
The little ones, being tame and used to 
handling, can be shipped without danger 
of injury. 

Bear, black and brown:—Black and 
brown bear show about a 10 per cent 
increase over 1926, due possibly to closer 
estimates. Making a game animal of this 
species has contributed greatly to its in- 
crease. It will be a surprise to many to 
learn that 660 bears were killed in the 


State of Pennsylvania during the season 
of 1926. 
Bear, grizzly:—The Alaska report shows 


a heavy decrease in the number of the giant 
Alaska brown bear, classified with the 
grizzly in this census. This is due to bet- 
ter estimates by forest officers in Alaska 
who made a special study of the bear dur- 
ing the season. Outside of that territory 
there are but 880 members of the famous 
grizzly species in all the forests, of which 
nearly 50% are in Montana. The record 
shows not a single grizzly in any national 
forest in California—a state in which these 
animals were once found in large numbers. 
The buffalo was never half as near total 
extinction as is the grizzly today. 
Deer:—In spite of liberal open seasons, 
there is a steady increase, amounting to 
about 5% each season, in the number of 
deer in every forest. Reports indicate that 


the number taken by hunters each season is 


. 
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rect answers on page 87. 


migration of wildfowlin the U.S 
2. Can a rabbit swim? 


4. What js Hudson Seal? 


alive? 


only one? 


the canvasback? 





Harold R. Harvey, 
Idaho Rancher and 
one of OUTDOOR 18 How can you distinguish the calico bass from the crappie? 


LIFE’S most popular 
writers, whose aver- 


80 only small numbers, 


Lest Yourself 


On Your Knowledge of the Outdoor Life 


ARK your answers on a slip of paper and check against thecor- | 
Give yourself 5 per cent for every 
question answered substantially right, and add sesult to find your | 
mark. Remember the mark you make this month and see if there 

is any improvement in the mark you get next month. 


Questions this month by Talbott Denmead, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 


1. Name one of the two months in which there is the heaviest 


3. At what season of the year do rainbow trout spawn? 
5. Is there any species of fish, the young of which are born 


| 6. In whar city has a monument been erected to the seagulls 
| for saving the erops by their destruction of grasshoppers? 

7. What is,the smallest bird in the United States? 

8 What domestic animal formerly had several toes but now 


9. What member = camel family inhabits South America? 
Can a honey bee sting more than once? 
if. Can you distinguish the male wild 


Canada goose from the female during the Mrs, John Borden, 
hunting season? noted huntress and 
12 Do the members of the crane family penteiygaa an i 
| fly with outstretched neck or fold it back on this series was 
| like the herons? 

13. Name one of the only two species of 65 
shorebirds on which there is an open season 

under the Federal Bird Law? 

14. What species of duck Is sometimes 
called the poacher from its habit of stealing wild celery from 
| 
| 


15. Is an oyster-catcher a fish, bird, or mammal? 

16. Will a rattlesnake cross a horsehair rope? 

17 What is the main characteristic which distinguishes the 
eastern meadowlark from the western meadowlark | 


19. What was the origin of the shotgun gauge? 
Phare 20 What duck breeding mostly in Canada is most widely dis- 
sistas tributed throughout the United States, yet enters Mexico in 

















about 10% of the total. As in past sea- 
sons, there appear to have been about three 
or four hunters for each deer killed. In 
spite of their numbers, deer evidently are 
not an easy animal to approach in the hills. 
Perhaps the new crop of hunters is not as 
expert as the old-timers. 


HE problem of the Kaibab herd in 

northern Arizona is still unsolved. The 
present situation is far from satisfactory. 
The State of Arizona objects seriously to 
a large reduction in numbers, either by 
increasing the bag limits or thru a general 
killing of males by hunters employed by 
the Government for that purpose, with such 
disposition of the meat as may be possible. 
The herd, which now contains approximate- 
ly 28,000 head, is not holding its own. The 
winter losses for the last two years have 
taken a large per cent of the previous year’s 
fawn crop. 

In California, on the Stanislaus Forest, 
where some 22,000 deer were killed by Gov- 
ernment hunters in 1925 to stop the spread 
of foot-and-mouth disease, the recovery in 
numbers has been unexpectedly rapid. 

Elk:—The elk herds all over the coun- 
try have made excellent increases since 
the unfortunate spring of 1920. The win- 
ters since that year have been comparative- 
ly mild and the forage growth during the 
summers rather above the average. Not 
only have the calf crops been good, but 
the winter losses among the calves much 
below the average. For these reasons the 
elk herds are increasing with each year 
until some of them are approaching the 
point above which further increases in 
numbers are fraught with danger to the 
animals, 

About 1,000 head were killed by hunters 
out of the Jackson Hole herd during the 
1927 hunting season, which is about the 
usual number. Approximately 1,500 head 


were taken from the Yellowstone or Park 


herd—not enough to offset the season's in- 
crease. The history of both these large elk 
herds shows that whenever they number 
above 20,000 the possibility of winter losses 
is but a matter of time. 

The several elk plants thruout the West 
are all prospering. Some states very wise- 
ly have announced open seasons for these 
animals in order to keep the number down 
to the proper limits of the available range. 

Other Big Game:—Mountain goats and 
mountain sheep show small increases, while 
moose have seemingly become scarce on 
most of the National Forests. 

Beaver:—These animals continue to in- 
crease in every part of the West. Their 
value to the irrigationists of the Inter- 
mountain States has been well established, 
while the income from pelts taken from 
surplus animals promises to be a permanent 
source of income to the state game funds. 

Damage to grouse and other ground- 
nesting birds:—For several years the claim 
has been made that the scarcity of grouse 
thruout the mountains of the West was due 
to damage done by grazing sheep which 
trampled upon the nests, destroying either 
the eggs or the helpless young birds. For 
the last two years forest officers have been 
taking notes on this matter in an effort 
to determine the truth or falsity of the 
charge. Reports for both seasons indicate 
clearly that the sheep are not responsible 
for the shortage of these birds. Forest 
officers have established the fact that the 
eggs of grouse are laid and hatched and 
the young have left the nests long before 
the sheep reach the grazing grounds in the 
high ranges where the grouse are found. 
There is a feeling among our men that this 
scarcity of grouse is due to other causes— 
perhaps some unknown disease, or, what is 
considered as more likely, raids upon the 
nests and young by some of the smaller 
fur-bearing animals. 

In certain regions magptes are charged 


with excessive damage to birds and in 
some states bounties are now paid on the 
heads of these handsome but undoubtedly 
predatory birds. 

Taking the country over, an awakened 
public sentiment for the preservation of 
wild life of all kinds and a stringent en- 
forcement of all game laws are mainly 
responsible for the general increase in num- 
bers of game animals. 


Woodcock Open Seasons 
Changed 


GENERAL readjustment of the open 

seasons on woodcock has been made 
by the U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey, 
with a reduction in the hunting period to 
one month. The periods during which 
woodcock may be hunted during the ap- 
proaching open season are as follows: 

In Maine, Vermont, and North Dakota 
from October 1 to October 31. 

In New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut from Octo- 
ber 20 to November 19. 

In New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa from October 15 to November 14. 

In Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and Missouri from November 10 to De- 
cember 10. 

In Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma from 
November 15 to December 15. 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana from December 1 to December 31. 

Information obtained by the Biological 
Survey from inquiries and investigations 
indicates, that taking its range as a whole 
the woodcock as a species is decreasing in 
numbers. The readjustments in the fed- 
eral seasons on this species have been so 
worked out that there is a minimum of 
conflict with state laws on the woodcock 
and in most instances the seasons will open 
simultaneously with or later than the state 
seasons on quail and other upland species. 


Many Bird Introductions 
Fail 
TUDENTS of bird and game life will 
find a recent publication of the United 
States Bureau of Biological Survey enti- 
tled “Wild Birds Introduced or Trans- 
planted in North America,” by Dr. John 
C. Phillips, the eminent ornithologist, of 
great value and interest. Dr. Phillips has 
made an exhaustive search of all available 
records and reports, including files of local 
newspapers, individual diaries and records, 
and public records, in compiling his publi- 
cation. 

Many attempts were made years ago to 
introduce foreign game birds into America 
which have been forgotten because they 
were unsuccessful. The only conspicuous 
success has been the introduction of the 
pheasant. More recently considerable suc- 
cess has attended the transplanting of the 
Hungarian or European partridge. The 
Mexican bobwhite quail has been brought 
into the United States in considerable num- 
bers for a good many years with apparent 
success. The native quail has also been 
transplanted from one state to another to 
a great extent. Two foreign non-game 
species of birds, the introduction of which 
has been a conspicuous success, are the 
English sparrow and the starling, both of 
which are exceedingly unpopular in this 
country. It is gratifying to know that the 
English sparrow seems to be on the de- 
crease after reaching its peak. 

Dr. Phillips’ pamphlet is issued as Tech- 
nical Bulletin 61-T, and may be obtained 
free upon application to the United States 
Department of Agriculture—A meréecan 
Game Protective Association. 
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From Owners—Hundreds of Enthusiastic 


“Am using the Speedster on Sen- 
eca Lake and it gets all kinds of 
weather, but it never knows it. It 
“bites” 
bump.” 


Henry D. Ellett, Elmira, N. Y. a a 


“Have tried three different makes 
but none could come up to this 
Speedster...... No class B mo- 
tor in this section can out-run it.” 


..+. for easy Starting, utility, 


Edgar J. George, Philadelphia. 





Letters tell the Speedster Story 





werner my Speedster never miss- 
ed fire once on the whole 202% 
miles. Just sang a perfect song all 
the way, wide open. 

A. A. Schultes, St. Louis. 


every time on the “first 


“I find the Speedster is best 
adapted for the Delaware river 
such as it is in these parts..... 
nothing but rifts, rapids and ed- 
dies .... I have no trouble con- 
quering any of these.” 

R. D. Voorhees, Jrt., A. A, Karabinus, 
Lafayette, La. Martin’s Creek, Pa. 








“.....my fourth Elto and I feel 
that I am qualified to say that al] 


- Eltos ar s— 
speed and seaworthiness, I do not oe thoroughbreds _honor 
~ - - po built — honor sold — honor serv- 
think this outfit can be beat. iced.” 


J. E. Hage, Boulevard, Va. 





|» Switt- Rugged- Powerful 


M2RE than any other model, the Super 
Elto Speedster answers the require- 
ments of the average out-door man. 


Swift as a greyhound — speed to drive a 
racing hull at a sustained clip of 25 miles 
an hour — yet a “heavy-duty” motor in 
every sense of the word! 


The Speedster drives sturdy, clean-lined 
family and fishing boats at 15 to 20 miles 
— and even adds a satisfy- 


The Middleweight Motor for Sportsmens Use 


Perfect for trolling. It is sea-worthy and 
weather-proof under every condition. 


Elto’s exclusive battery ignition gives the 
assurance of absolute dependability and 
easy, effortless quarter-turn starting. Full 
portability and sensible weight — 62 Ibs. 
A top value among outboard motors 
— at the moderate price of $165.00. | 


Send for the Super Elto catalog. It fully 
describes the Speedster 





ing thrill of speed to heavy, 
-beamy hulls. 


It cuts to a fraction the time 
required to run to far-off fish- 
ing grounds. It is ideal for 
small runabouts, for summer 
home service, for cruising. 


he 











NEW~— The Hi- Speed Quad 


A Sensational Speed Motor. Winner of 
the Peoria-St. Louis 202-mile marathon 
and many otherimportant races, Sim- 
ilar to the standard Quad but has high 
compression, Lynite parts and deliv- 
ers 4300 R. P. M. and up. Price, $295.00. 
See your dealer for a demonstration. 


and its companion models 
— the 4-cylinder Quad, the 
new Hi-Speed Quad, and 
the famous Service Twin. 


Address the Elto Outboard Motor 
Co., Ole Evinrude, Pres., Mason 
Street, Dept. 41, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Speedster 


Service Twin 
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Shore Fishing for Bass 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


UST a lot of the boys, going up into 

the fishing districts of our great north- 

ern playground, overlook a good bet 
when they fail to make preparations for 
shore casting the many small lakes and the 
favorable shorelines of large bodies of 
water. We wonder just how many ever 
think of taking the hip boots or waders 
when going bassing. Trout enthusiasts, to 
be sure, would not think of starting on a 
trip without these necessary working tools, 
but the bass fisherman is so accustomed to 
boat work that he seldom thinks of the 
possibilities that lie all around him in mat- 
ters of shore fishing. 

We admit that it took us many years to 
see what should have been apparent at a 
glance. We fished the lakes where boats 
were obtainable, and portaged boats over 
terrible trails to the little lakes of the 





Sheridan Jones in the business of 
selecting a fly 


brush country. And we had a wonderful 
time doing it. But, at last, we happened 
to get the old head working one day and 
decided to try out a certain lake, blessed 
with a perfect shoreline for casting, and 
found a new pleasure in wading its margins, 
shooting our offerings just over the break- 
off and retrieving them back thru the pads 
and rushes to the semi-open water close 
at hand. 

We do not know how long it would 
have taken us to figure out lake shoreline 
possibilities had we not been prompted to 
do so by a fishing pal, who had often 
done shore casting when boats were not 
available. We give him credit for putting 
us next to the sport, but we can never 
quite understand why we didn’t think of 
it years before. It is so simple, so easy, 


so successiul and, withal, so pleasurable 
that we have often wondered since just 
why more oi the boys have not taken ad- 
vantage of the game. And there are so 
many lakes that can be fished in this way, 
fully as well, if not better, as when using 
a boat. One does not need to bother with 
managing an unruly craft, there is more 
real action in the casting, and each man in 
the party has an equal chance to keep his 
rod in action and to place his offerings in 
virgin water, water not covered by the 
closeness of a fishing partner’s cast. 

Almost every section of the country has 
its lakes that can be fished from the shore. 
Often the bottom is solid, at least sufficient- 
ly solid to permit wading with comfort. 
Even the small brush lakes, margined with 
semi-floating bog, can be cast here and 
there with ease, but not necessarily with 
ease of mind. We have never been able 
to quite maintain a calm attitude of mind 
when the ground under our feet gives 
every indication of being made of coiled 
springs. And we have occasionally punched 
holes in this same ground, much to the 
amusement of our fishing partners, but, on 
the whole, bog margin casting is not half 
as difficult as it at first seems. Accuracy 
is very apt to go glimmering, and one often 
has considerable difficulty in maintaining 
a taut line and perfect equilibrium at the 
same time; but it is a fascinating game, 
well worth the attention of every dyed-in- 
the-wool bass fisherman. 

Now, if one is contemplating shoreline 
casting, let him first get the idea out ot 
his head that he can wear old shoes and 
old trousers for the work. It can be done, 
of course, and we might do it if we were 
sorely in need of fish to keep the pan in 
action, but there is nothing to this delib- 
erate planning of discomfort. Roughing 
it is great sport, but we prefer to rough 
it in comfort. We don’t like the feel of 
wet shoes, the slapping of a soggy trouser 
leg against our anatomy is not our idea 
of pleasure, and the waters of the lake 
country are cold and no doubt about it. 
No, old shoes and old trousers are passe. 
We just don’t do it that way any more. 


F ONE is to get the full pleasure out 

of shore casting, and that is what we 
are after, the feet must have first consid- 
eration. There is nothing nicer than a 
light trouting boot for this work, one that 
can be carried easily. Waders are fine, 
since one can work deeper water, but wad- 
ers are unhandy to carry about and there 
is really small need to work water that 
can not be easily waded with the ordinary 
hunting boot. Forget all about heavy wool- 
en socks. Some so-called experts seem 
never to be able to mention a_ rubber 
boot without adding a word of praise for 
a woolen sock. However pleasing and 
comfortable a bit of wool may be, how- 
ever necessary when wading the chill wat- 
ers about’ the duck blind, for fishing we 
wish none of it. Nor do we have any 
special recommendation as to weight or 
kind of socks. Wear what you have, and 
cease to worry about technicalities. The 
ordinary “sock of commerce,” be it cot- 
ton, lisle, silk or wool, will form all the 
protection needed between foot and_ boot. 
The boots are the main factors, since they 


keep the feet clean and dry. Well, not 
exactly dry either, for who ever heard of 
a dry foot when walking or wading in rub- 
ber boots? The feet may get damp from 
perspiration, but that is nothing when com- 
pared with the mucky bottom-ooze that 
finds its way thru shoes and trousers. 

The rest of the clothing problem is very 
simple. We might say that the only im- 
portant consideration is the presence of 
plenty of pockets. Wear what you wish, 
but be sure to have room to stow away 
most of the needed articles of tackle. 
Tackle boxes are always in the way. Take 
one to the lake shore if you wish, and it 
is a wise policy, but do not rely upon it 
ior every little change you may desire to 
make—a different lure, another weight, an 
extra leader. All these things should be 
carried in the pocket, so that one may fish 
the entire shoreline without having to run 
back to the tackle box for a bit of help 
or be compelled to lug it along as one 








Some fishermen never use rubber boots 
to fish the shoreline 


progresses along the lake margin. Some 
suggest belt tackle boxes. We think, if 
we remember correctly, that we have made 
such suggestions in years gone by. But 
that was before we had experienced the 
pleasure (?) of dumping the contents of 
such a belt box into 2 or 3 feet of 
water. We have been converted. We be- 
lieve that the man who designed pockets 
knew what he was doing, and we doff our 
proverbial cap to him! Pockets are great 
institutions and, for this type of fishing, 
are tackle boxes de luxe. 

But why waste time talking about cloth- 
ing? It matters little what you wear so 
long as it is comfortable. Just take along 
the rubber boots and rig yourself out as 
seems best. But be able to fish without 
carrying anything in your hands but your 























eee bring 


them back as clearly as when you 


saw them in the finder of your Kodak 


CENES around the camp-fire . 
day’s catch. 


.. distant views ... the 
. . there are scores and scores of interesting 
subjects just crying for you to click the shutter. 

Don’t trust these exciting, adventurous days entirely to your 
memory. Snapshots not only serve to keep your recollections 
lively and clear, but help so much when you tell your friends 
the story of your trip. 

The country you visit is probably too beautiful for your 
powers of description. You just can’t describe it to the folks 


But 


with snapshots to illustrate your 


at home with mere words. 


story, you have no trouble at all. 
You think of hundreds of little 
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A Day to Kemember 


Snapshots will bring back its scenes and episodes, years from now 
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ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. 142, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling me about 
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interesting details to talk about, details which spring to your 
mind the moment you look at the snapshots again. 

Make sure on your next trip that your Kodak and plenty of 
film go with you. Perhaps it’s time you had some new equip- 
ment, one of the Modern Kodaks. Many of these improved 
models have lenses so fast that bright sunshine isn’t necessary 
for snapshots. Picture opportunities meet the sportsman 
under any and all kinds of conditions and the Modern Kodak 
meets Opportunity a good deal more than half way. 






Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box is dependably uniform. 
It has speed and wide latitude. Which simply means that it 






reduces the danger of under- and over-exposure. 






So—the next time you fare forth 






to land a big one see that Kodak 






and film keep company with tackle 
and bait. 
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rod—you may need that other hand on 
short notice, and you'll not be able to go 
to shore with a box or two when you do 
need it! 

Supposing, as a first possibility, that you 
are a bait caster, let us examine what 
may be needed in the line of lures for 
shore casting. There will be times and 
places, of course, when a lure, equipped 
with open treble hooks, may be used. One 
can carefully select the desired spots for 
placing the cast with an eye on open 
water for the retrjeve. There are many 
such possibilities, but the trouble is just 
this, they are the exception and not the 
rule. Weeds, rushes, pads, all these are 
included in the shoreline water to be fished 
and it is the part of wisdom to be prepared, 
to shoot an offering right into this semi- 
thick vegetation. In’ view of this con- 
clusion, the shoreline caster pins his faith 
to lures that are weedless, or practically 
weedless. No trouble at all to make a se- 
lection, for there are a number of lures 
that will go into the weeds and come out, 
either clean or with a fish. The modern 
weedless lure is not fishless, not by any 
means, and every bass caster has, or should 
have, several of these modern lures in his 
kit. We have no desire to win you away 
from your favorite fish-getter. Just se- 
lect the one that has taken fish for you, 
a weedless fish-getter, and go to it. 


HERE is one thing about shore fishing 

that we believe experience has taught 
us, a point that is well worth considering. 
Get away from gaudy lures. Subdued feath- 
ers, natural bucktail, just a touch of red 
and a flash of metal, these prove most ef- 
fective in our experience. In clear waters 
and on light days one can safely resort to 
the very dark combinations. At dusk, es- 
pecially in the half light, plain white may 
be employed but, for most daylight work, 
the neutral tints are often the most at- 
tractive. There seems to be an added vir- 
tue to any lure if its make-up is more or 
less of a mystery to the bass. Moving ob- 
jects, especially if they are but fleeting in 
their appearance, prove the downfall of 
members of the micropterus tribe, and the 
dull-colored lures seem to put this across 
better than those of resplendent decoration. 
Here, remember, we are speaking of shore 
fishing, hide and seek in and about the 
shoreline vegetation, not open water cast- 
ing from a boat. Under the latter condi- 
tions there are times when the fancy crea- 
tions seem most attractive, and, it is true, 
they will often win results in shoreline 
work, but we have developed a great faith 
in somber patterns and pass along our ex- 
perience for what it may be worth. 

We well remember one demonstration 
of the above fact. Three of us were cast- 
ing a little pothole lake from the shore, 
two using natural bucktail lures and the 
third member a very dark gray pattern 
from which all the white had been stripped. 
In fact, it was a much bedraggled offering, 
short of hair and well battered, but it took 
bass when the natural bucktail, carrying 
considerable white as a streamer, failed 
miserably. Not once or twice did it do so, 
but, at the end of a few hours of casting, 
this somber lure hung seventeen bass while 
the other two naturals were taking three. 
The day was bright, the water clear as 
only spring water and mountain glacial 
lakes can be, and the bass were there— 
but not for a lure that was showy. In 
the water this winning lure, identical in 
design and make with our own, was an 
exact imitation of nothing under the sun, 
moon or stars. It looked like something 
that had been out, not only the night be- 
fore but for many nights in a row, and 
was just getting in with but a part of its 
apparel attached. Dark and ragged as it 
was, slipping along thru the weeds and 
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pads, we have a feeling that the bass 
thought it worth looking into, but that 
they didn’t have the faintest idea what it 
was. We are sure of one thing—it didn’t 
look like a frog, a minnow, a crab or 
anything else that bass are supposed to 
feed upon. Nor did it flaunt its colors in 
an attempt to arouse the ire of a fighting 
bass. It was just something alive, some- 
thing trying to sneak away from the rest 
of the shoreline life, something that the 
bass just couldn't resist. And they hit it 
and hit it hard. We have often wondered 
if it taught them a lesson, taught them to 
think twice before attacking these unknown 
flitting shadows, for all seventeen bass 
went back to their pad hang-outs, the wiser, 
we hope, for their experience. Some day 
we're going back to that same little lake 





The shoreline fisherman gets into 
action 


and cast a bedraggled bucktail of dark 
gray, and we’re wondering if the old boys 
will have forgotten the lesson, or if they, 
like the rest of us, will take another 
chance. 

However pleasant fishing the shoreline 
may be for the bait caster, it is here that 
the flyman gets in his work. Regardless 
of offering, plain fly or spinner fly, the 
chances along the shoreline are nothing 
short of wonderful when the long wand 
is put into use. We have a fancy for the 
knotless leader when fishing such water, 
since every bunch of rushes is a possible 
hang-out for a pike, and wall-eyes are apt 
to come in toward the shoreline in the 
dusk of evening. Every flyman knows 
what these fish will do to a gut leader, 
so we need not dwell upon the subject 
more. The knotless leader, however, being 
of more substantial material than gut, will 
stand more abuse and give the angler a 
chance to save his cast when one of these 
growlers hangs his tooth-filled jaws well 
above the union of fly and leader. At that 
one will lose many a pike,and wall-eye, for 
even this stronger strand will not always 
stand the grief. But why worry, since 
the chance of failure is half the fun in 
fishing. 


OPING out fly-rod lures is a danger- 

ous occupation at best. We leave it 
with but a few suggestions. The spinner 
and fly stand out as very effective offer- 
ings and, since the lure is small, we rather 
lean toward a touch of color. Not to the 
point of overdoing the matter, far from 
it, but a little variety in a small lure 
seems to be a good thing. The spinner, 
or spoon, should be small, very small. Just 
a sparkle of metal is enough to give life 
to the tiny offering, just a sparkle is 
enough to attract the attention of the bass 
to this strange little flitting something. 
We are strong for this element of the 


unknown in shoreline lures for that mat- 
ter. We believe that it is the fundamental 
element in any lure that consistently takes 
bass day after day. 

The angler who fishes the shoreline with 
a fly has abundant opportunity to experi- 
ence some mighty good fishing. Many 
little lakes nestle in among the birch and 
pine, waiting to be fished by the wading 
rodman. Mostly such lakes are virgin 
waters, for seldom are they visited by the 
touring public. Occasionally some zeal- 
ous fisherman drags a boat to their mar- 
gins, and slips out again after a few fish 
have been taken, but, for the most part, 
these lakes are practically virgin. 

We well remember one little pothole 
lake, scarcely larger than a city block, lo- 
cated but a stone’s throw from a trunk 
highway. There were no boats, the shore- 
line was a tangled mass of second growth, 
but the bottom was firm enough to permit 
wading in spots and the tough bog was 
strong enough to let one reach other in- 
viting bits of water. We half waded and 
half shore-fished this pothole, and could 
have taken all the bass we wanted, but for 
one thing. Mosquitoes! As it was we 
had a lot of fun with the bass, but those 
mosquitoes! And that leads us to another 
point before this little screed comes to a 
close. 

Shoreline fishing brings the angler close 
to the vegetation, and every fisherman, with 
experience in the northern lake regions, 
knows what that means. It is practically 
impossible to cast, for any length of time, 
without being attacked by myriads of mos- 
quitoes, so it is the part of wisdom to 
make use of a first-quality mosquito dope. 
Use liberally and, if the buzzing of the 
hosts does not break your nerve, all will 
be well while the bass are hitting. A few 
bites will not matter, of course, and that 
is about all any dope can guarantee. But, 
aside from the inconvenience of these in- 
sect pests, shore fishing will yield thrills 
aplenty. 

We have had some great times shore 
fishing, and, instead of trying it occasion- 
ally as we did at first, we now make defi- 
nite plans for shoreline trips whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. The rubber 
boots go along on every northern trip, and 
we would not feel our fishing a success 
were we to neglect the little pothole lakes 
of the brush. 


Dopes for Dry Flies 
By Peter J. Schwab 


O GET your properly-tied dry fly to 

float on a fine sunny day is no trick 

at all. Plenty of stiff, bushy hackle 
is all that is necessary. But to keep it 
floating during cool, cloudy days, when 
the humidity is high, and especially when 
the trout are rising freely, is quite a dif- 
ferent problem. It may be only a little 
fingerling or a 6-incher that seizes your 
jauntily-cocked dun, but during the brief 
instant he mouths it before you cuss him 
mildly and let him go again, what he has 
done to your dun is a caution. 

When the trout are coming fast all my 
fingers are thumbs. Good judgment de- 
cries the use of a fly just taken from the 
mouth of a trout. Slimy, bedraggled and 
watersoaked, it won’t float anyhow. Ex- 
cited fingers can’t make a quick change of 
flies, but they can rub the slime into solu- 
tion below the current, rinse it in an in- 
stant and then—provided the fly has been 
correctly doped—they can smooth out the 
wings. After which a breath of air will 
restore the hackles to shape, and the fly 
is ready for another venture. 

Provided the fly has been correctly 
doped. That’s the trick. I have tried 


everything offered me—all the light, me- 
dium and heavy medicinal petrolatum oils 
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* iene are two kinds 

of outdoor men. First, 
the “tenderfoot” who 
chooses limber-soled 
shoes which feel soft 
and comfortable in the 
store. 

Second, the ‘“veter- 
an’”’ who chooses Berg- 
mann “Springsoles,” be- 
cause he has proved that they 
keep his feet unbruised and 
comfortable up till the last 
lap of a hard trip... while 
shoes which feel “like a mil- 
lion dollars’ at the start of a 
trip, often furnish little real 
foot protection, and make the 
feet so tired and sore they 
can’t stand the gaff of hard 
going. 

Bergmann “‘Springsoles” are 
entirely different. A scientific 
principle—proved sound by 
millions of men marching in 


TheBERGMANN 


Efpringsok BOOT 


“The most powerful shoe in America.” 
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the armies of the world—has 
been especially adapted by 
Bergmann to this fine sporting 
boot. 

“Springsoles” have a won- 
derful natural springiness 
which carries the feet forward 
... buoyantly ... swiftly... 
and without fatigue. At the 
same time, Bergmann “‘Spring- 
soles” thoroughly protect the 
feet against sharp rocks and 













rough trails. Calks stay put. 
Foot and leg muscles can re- 
lax, because the toes aren’t 
constantly “digging in” to 
get a foothold. Heels are 
one with the sole... 
rounded so they can’t break 
off or catch. 

Bergmann “Springsoles” 
are beautiful examples of 
fine leather craftsmanship. 
They win the genuine affec- 
tion of any man who puts them 
to a real test. For full par- 


ticulars, send coupon below. 


DEALERS: 
Sportsmen everywhere want Bergmann 
**Springsoles.”’ Write for our interesting 
dealer proposition. 


Keep your feet dry. Berg- 
mann Shoe Oil waterproofs 
leather and keeps it soft and 
pliable. Makes a wonderfil 
difference in the comfort 
and durability of shoes. Mail 
the coupon and a $1 bill for 
1 pint of Bergmann Shoe Oil 
and a 4-ounce can of Berg- 
mann Shoe Grease. 


i RGHANK 


SIL 





Theo Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co 
964 Thurman Street, Portland, Oregon. 
(0 Send literature, prices and foot measuring chart on 
Bergmann **Springsoles.** 
(0 Lencfose $1 for which send prepaid: 
1 pt. can Bergmann Shoe Oil (Reg. Price......- .75 
4 oz. can Bergmann Shoe Grease (Reg. Price. 30 
Name 


Address.... 

We will appreciate it if you will send us the name aad 
address of the store from which you buy sport boots. 
Name of dealer.. 


Address 
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A New Book 


by Capt. Askins 





Price—25 Cents 


GHOOTING FACTS has recently been 
written for the Recreation Library to 
replace an older volume, Keeping pace 
with the tremendous changes of recent 
years in firearms and ammunition, 
‘‘Shooting Facts’’ is a condensed outline 
of the practical and the technical features 
of modern guns, cartridges and shells. 
Though devoted for the most part to the 
rifle and its ammunition, it contains sever- 
al excellent chapters on the shotgun, as 
well as the pistol and the care of all types 
of arms. Capt. Askins is unprejudiced 
and fearless in his discussion of technical 


features and the practical merits and | 


demerits of each gun. At twenty-five 
cents, postage paid, you owe yourself a 
copy of this new book. 





The Recreation Library 
Nine Twenty-five cent Volumes 


1 “FISHING FACTS” By Sheridan R. Jones 
2 “BAIT CASTING” By Sheridan R. Jones 
3 “FLY CASTING” By Sheridan R. Jones 
4 “AUTO CAMPING FACTS” By F. E. Brimmer 
5 “THE CAMPER’S MANUAL” By Horace Kephart 
6 “WING SHOOTING: By Chas. Askins 
7 “BIG GAME HUNTING” By Col. Whelen 
8 “SHOOTING FACTS” By Chas. Askins 
9 “FLY ROD FOR BASS” By Cal Johnson 











Amorne* BOOK by Capt. Askins 
entitled ‘‘ Wing Shooting,”’ is one of 
the most popular ever written on the 
practical selection and use of the shotgun. 
And it was of Col. Whelen’s ‘“‘Big Game 


Hunting” that The American Rifleman | 


said, in a printed review, ‘“‘This is the 
greatest book on the subject ever writ- 
ten. 


| OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP o! 
] 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. { 
J I have checked the offers below which I’m accepting. { 
; DJAt 25c per book I enclose $.... for books numbered 
| OI am ordering atleast two books, and enclose 50c addi- { 
tional for the next four big twenty-five cent issues of 
] Outdoor Life and Recreation. (U.S. subscriptions only [ 
| Pr Terr rrr Tyres Ty Tht Tit tt yt cl ; i 
| MAMTOES. occ cccccctdscccvccsecsesscsocnessesvossece { 
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from the druggists’ shelves, common kero- 
sene and refined “spirits,” commercial dopes 
by the score. Some were messy, some 
changed the color of the fly, some helped 
for a short while and some waterproofed 
the fly permanently, but made it so heavy 
that it would sink easily just the same. 

Finally I tried a little experimenting on 
my own ideas and, within a week, had just 
| what I wanted. Here it is: 
| 2 parts crude yellow beeswax 

1 part petroleum jelly or vaseline 

25 parts petroleum ether 

10 parts carbon tetrachloride or “car- 
bona. 


All of the materials can be obtained 
from the corner drug store, or, like as not, 
you may have most of them in the medicine 
closet. In place of the petroleum ether 
| vou can use cleaner’s naphtha or high test 
| gasoline, but don’t use common motor fuel 
| as it evaporates too slowly and leaves a 
| nasty odor. 

Melt the beeswax and vaseline together 
in a saucepan, over a low flame, and con- 
| tinue heating as long as there is an ebulli- 
tion of bubbles—moisture coming from 
the wax. The flame must not be hot 
enough to make the greases smoke or char. 
Turn out the gas, and while the pan is still 
warm and the greases are still fluid, add 
the petroleum ether, a little at a time, 
stirring all the while. Remember that 
petroleum ether is highly inflammable and 
that its vapors are a dangerous explosive. 








Keep away from all flames. Finally, add 
the carbon tetrachloride. The latter makes 
the mixture fireproof and lowers the vol- 
atility of the solvents enough to make the 
mixture practical in hot weather. Un- 
fortunately it is a poor solvent for bees- 
wax, whereas the ether is a perfect solvent 
and must be used separately to get the best 
results. 

The above mixture has a number of 
virtues. It can be applied by spraying, 
brushing or dipping. The solvent evap- 
orates almost instantly. It penetrates the 
fly thoroly. The waxy grease residue, left 
in the fly, has a natural ‘insect odor from 
the beeswax, is sticky enough to keep the 
split wings adhering to each other in pairs, 
and actually stiffens the hackle fibers, 
whereas most products soften them. 

Carry it in a strong glass or tin bottle, 
tightly stoppered ‘and, preferably, in the 
creel. Nothing is perfect and, in this case, 
if the dope is carried in the pocket, the 
heat from the body will cause the solvents 
to volatilize too quickly. Cork stoppers 
will even be blown out of the bottle. The 
quickest and best way to use the dope is 
to dip the fly into it bodily, but, like any 
other waterproofing agent, it should be 
kept away from the leader. Leaders should 
sink to secure the lowest visibility. Shake 
the surplus dope from .the fly, make a 
couple of false casts to drive off the 
solvents, and start fishing. The trout will 
have to do some real chawing before he 
hurts the floating qualities of that fly. 


The Fresh-Water Angler 
By Sheridan R. Jones 


N THIS chapter, captioned trout ter- 
minals, we shall endeavor to acquaint 
the budding trout enthusiast with the 

chief factors in fishing equipment that 
| really connect the angler with his fish. 
| Rods, lines and reels may be ever so ortho- 

dox, and yet success may escape the fisher- 
man should his terminal equipment be 
faulty. For this reason we plan to run 
over terminal possibilities and to suggest 
essentials, leaving, of course, exact selec- 
tions to be determined by the exact needs 
of the situation confronting the trouter. 

Leaders form the link between fly and 

line. Perhaps we should have said, they 
break the connection between fly and line, 
| for one of the most essential character- 

istics of a leader is its invisibility. That 
they also break, always at the wrong psy- 
chological moment, is well known to every 
experienced trout fisherman. They are the 
| one weak spot in the trouter’s fishing 
equipment, judged in the light of the nu- 
merous fish that escape the net. And this 
must be true, since invisibility of terminal 
| and flexibility where the fly is attached to 
the line are necessary to the expert han- 
dling of an offering that is supposed to 
alight a la insect and to ride jauntily upon 
the surface of the water. 

One frequently meets the inquiry re- 
garding strength of rod, line and hook, 
for the novice, as a rule, fears that his 
tackle will not be sufficiently strong. We 
may set at rest these fears with the state- 
ment that the leader is, and must be, the 
one weak spot in the trout fisherman’s equip- 
ment. Hooks, lines and rods will all stand 


{| more than can the leader, if certain fun- 


damental precautions are taken, and me- 
| dium strength leaders will take all the 
| punishment necessary in the landing of 


| heavy fish. Not that they may be used 
| to hoist a 3 or 3-pound trout from 
| stream to bank, not by any means. Trout 


fishing is a delicate game and a fish of 
| size is not forced to depart from his native 
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haunts. He is tired completely by the in- 
sistent pull of a bent rod tip, and there is 
little need to exert strength when the 
fisherman has once mastered the art of 
handling a fly rod. Strength of tackle is 
unimportant, and the leader is, and must 
be, the weakest member of the combina- 
tion. 

In fly casting the angler endeavors to 
place an offering upon the water in such a 
manner that it will seem to have no con- 
nection with a line. This is the real func- 
tion of a leader and many attempts to 
solve the problem have been made. Fin- 
ally gut leaders were developed, leaders 
made from the silk secretion of the moth 
that spins our silk of commerce, and these 
are highly satisfactory. The secretion is 
found in a mass, within the worm or lar- 
val stage of the moth, and is pulled out 
into threads of varying thickness and 
length. The process is interesting and the 
manufacture of gut leaders is something 
of an art. We do not, however, plan to 
give an account of the many steps in the 
process at this point, but to merely ac- 
quaint the reader with what he may ex- 
pect to find in the way of leaders made 
from this material. 


UT leaders vary in size from those 

used on small trout to the thicker 
and stronger threads that terminate the 
salmon and bass cast. In general it is 
wise to make use of the smaller strands, 
as small, in fact, as one can employ with 
safety. To accomplish this, and to retain 
some general uniformity between the lead- 
er and the line, two methods present them- 
selves. First, the employment of a tapered 
line, one that will taper down to a size 
approaching the leader. Second, to use a 
level line and a leader that is tapered, 
made from several different sizes of gut. 
Both have their advocates and both work 
out nicely where it is important to have a 
very fine leader, as when flies of very small 
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size are presented. Under ordinary con- 


ditions, and using flies and other offerings | 


that do not require an extremely fine 
leader, one does not need to bother with 
this taper proposition, since the leader 
made from uniform strands of gut will 
work very well. 

Gut leaders ordinarily come in the nat- 
ural shade, but may be had tinted in va- 
rious colors. Mist color, greenish shades, 
yellows and other solid colors are fre- 
quently seen, and leaders made from mixed 
colors are also to be obtained. The effort, 
in each case, is to produce a leader that 


will be more or less invisible in the water 
and, for different waters, many prefer 
these special tints. The beginner, how- 


ever, need not worry about color tints, 
since leader colors are matters for the 
experts to argue about and the novice will 
have his hands full with many other things 
that are far more essential. 

The ordinary gut leader is made of sev- 
eral strands of gut tied together. Natur- 
ally there are knots where the strands have 
been tied and these knots are somewhat 
objectionable. In recent years there has 
appeared a leader known as the knotless 
leader, having every appearance of being a 
single strand of gut. In addition to being 
knotless it has the added advantage of be- 
ing stronger for its size than gut, and one 
can tie it dry without fearing a break. 
These leaders are now put out by a num- 
ber of manufacturers and are used very 
successfully, especially where one may have 


the misfortune to connect with a fish with | 


sharp teeth. Ordinary gut cannot stand 
the teeth of pike and wall-eyes, so this 
stronger material has come into favor as 
a leader in waters where these fish abound. 
It must be remembered that this leader 
material is not gut, but a specially treated 
strand that is more or less transparent and 
gut-like in its appearance and action. 
The size and length of a leader will de- 
pend a great deal upon the character of 
the fishing, the nature of the lure used, 
the line and rod employed, and the size of 
the fish to be taken. As far as size is 
concerned the novice can make a rather 
easy choice, since leaders are usually sold 
as light trout, heavy trout, bass, salmon 
and the like, the size being proportional to 
the fish the angler expects to catch. In 
length, however, there is room for a differ- 








ence of opinion to a greater degree, tho a | 


6 or 7-foot leader will strike a very good 
average for almost all kinds of fishing. 
Some use as long a leader as possible, and 
one will find them recommending the 9- 
foot length. There seems to be a growing 
tendency, however, to employ the shorter 
lengths and the beginner will do well to 
refrain from going to extremes in either 
direction. When using a small spinner in 
connection with the fly, especially on bass, 
a leader of no great length is needed and 
here we find the shorter lengths stoutly 
advocated by some fishermen. 


EADERS may be made to accommodate 
two or more flies at one time. Such 
leaders are equipped with loops tied into 
them and to which the flies are attached 
by their snells. Recently, however, eyed 
flles have come into general favor and, 
since the leader is tied directly to the fly 
on the fishing grounds, leaders for this 
work do not have any loops, the terminal 
strand being left unfinished for the attach- 
ment of the fly. Where more than one 
eyed fly is used, a strand of gut must be 
tied into the leader. The one fly cast has 


come into great favor, especially since dry 
fly fishing has come into its own, and lead- 
ers with loops attached are not as fre- 
quently employed as formerly. 

Mentioning eyed flies and their present | 
popularity brings us to a consideration of 
the reason for their development. 
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By O. W. Smith 


Twenty-four chapters, profusely illus- 
trated, covering every phase of trout fish- 
ing from “Fisherman’s Togs” to ‘‘How to 
Cook the Trout in a Pan’—describes this 
book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently 
gathered over a number of years, O. W. 
Smith has at last placed in book form 
everything that he has come to know con- 
cerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
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reading this 200-page book. 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
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the Trout authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
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ago nearly all flies were tied to gut, or 
snelled as it is called. The point at which 
the gut strand is whipped to the shank 
of the hook has always been the weak spot 
in such flies and one could never be sure 
that the gut was not injured thru use or 
made brittle by standing. Parting of fly 
and snell was common, always when the 
hook was fast in the mouth of a fine fish, 
and, naturally, fishermen were quick to 
accept the idea of the eyed fly, since it did 
away with this weak spot in the fly equip- 
ment. Thus it happened that flies, to which 
the leader may be directly attached, came 
into popularity, and have continued in pop- 
ularity, in spite of the fact that it seems 
more difficult to attach a fly of this kind. 
The reader will note the word seems, since, 
in reality, attaching a leader to an eyed 
fly is an easy matter when once the knack 
has been mastered. 

Flies are used as floaters, riding the sur- 
face in imitation of a floating insect, or 
submerged and permitted to drift along 
with the current. The former are styled 
dry flies, the latter wet. Wet fly fishing 
has been the most accepted method of lur- 
ing trout for years, but gradually the dry 
fly has gained in popularity and, today, it 
has a very large following among trout-fly 
fishermen. And, with this gain in dry-fly 
popularity, fly tying has reached a high 
stage of perfection, since the dry fly must 
imitate, in pattern or in action, the natural 
insect upon which the trout may be feeding. 
Many of the wet-fly patterns, most of them 
in fact, are merely combinations of feath- 
ers, but dry-fly patterns are, at least, at- 
tempts to reproduce definite insect forms. 
Many of the old standard wet patterns have 
been tied as dry flies, largely due to their 
effectiveness as trout getters when fished 
wet, and they do attract the attention of 
trout in goodly numbers. Whether or no 
they appear as insects to the fish we do 
not know, nevertheless they catch trout and 
that is all that can be asked of any fly. 

As mentioned before, the dry fly is spe- 
cially tied, not alone in imitation of an in- 
sect, but also to float. Such flies are rich 
in hackles, for the hackles make the fly 
float. The wings, if there are any wings at 
all, are paired and usually spread apart. 
Most good dry flies will float without being 
touched with oil, tho there are several 
preparations on the market that may be 
used to keep the flies from becoming wet, 
and thus failing to ride properly. The 
hackles of these dry flies not only keep 
the offering from breaking thru the surface 
film but also create a disturbance on the 
surface, in imitation of the legs of a swim- 
ming or floating insect, as they drift down 
with the current. Dry flies are drifters 
and, cocked as- they are on the surface 
film, prove very attractive to fish that are 
feeding on surface insects. 


ATTERNS of exact imitation have also 

invaded the ranks of the wet fly, and we 
find numerous copies of nymphs and other 
aquatic larvae that are attractive to trout 
feeding on or near the bottom. Such flies 
are fished very wet, permitted to drift 
along near the bottom where the _ real 
nymphs and other larvae make their 
homes. Nymph fishing is gaining in pop 
ularity. It is a most successful method 
when the fish refuse to come to the surface 
for a dry fly, or near the surface for the 
wet fly as customarily fished. They are 
classed as wet flies but, remember, must 
be fished very wet to be at their best. 

The selection of a trout fly, of the trout 
fly that is taking, depends upon so many 
factors that it will require a whole chapter 
to barely introduce the matter to the novice. 
In fact, a whole book might be written 
on the subject, and still nothing but the 
most simple rules (or hopes and fancies) 
be stated. We shall not attempt it here. 
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\Ve are concerned alone with making clear 
the essentiais of trout equipment, per- 
mitting the fine points of trout fishing to 
rest until later chapters, or the trouter’s 
personal experience, may supply the detail. 

Getting away from the standard flies, 
wet and dry, we find the modern tackle 
shop offering a great number of special 
creations. Tiny feather minnows, bugs, 
fly rod plugs, all kinds of spinning lures, 
imitation frogs, yes, about everything that 
the bass caster uses, but in fly rod size, 
may be obtained over the trout fishing 
counter. It is just a lot of fun to play 
around with these little offerings, a lot of 
fun, and some of them do take trout very 
well indeed. We say some, for the funny 
thing about these special creations is the 
fact that a bug, or a minnow, that we 
catch trout on, will be just the bug, or 
the minnow, that some other angler dis- 
cards. There’s a lot of personality in these 
little lures, and 1t seems necessary to match 
it with similar personality in the angler, 
before they will take trout in the manner 
suggested by the enthusiasts who use them. 
There are just a lot of them that we, per- 
sonally, do not use, because we can not 
make them successful fish-getters. And 
there are just as many that we are willing 
to swear by. Some of the latter are made 
fun of by our fishing pals; some of the 
former catch fish for them. And so it 
goes. It is just a lot of fun to play around 
with these little offerings. 

We might just as well let the novice 
know, now as later, that the real blue- 
bloods in the trout fishing game frown on 
anything but straight flies. But don’t be 
discouraged, you boys who are just start- 
ing fly fishing, many a blue-blood has been 
caught with a small can of garden hackles 
in his hip pocket, and many of them will 
have to plead guilty to the charge of own- 
ing, at least, quite an assortment of tiny 
spinners. Perhaps they are taking the 
worms home to the canary, who knows; 
and, perhaps as well, they are making a 
collection of spinners. Not a chance to 
get us into an argument but, just the 
same, what is the use of pretending? There 
are some of the boys who absolutely will 
not use anything but flies, but they cer- 
tainly have been keeping rather neatly out 
of our personal way. These little special 
creations are worth looking at, and don’t 
let any purist throw a scare into you, 
brother novice, by his boasted superiority. 
Offer him a worm, or a spinner, when his 
creel is empty and the inner man craves 
trout. If he’s ready to accept your offer, 
he’s just a human being, even as you and 
I. If he refuses, well, he may be a purist; 
but we are sure of one thing, he’s sorry 
he is! There’s nothing to this fishing 
game but a square deal and the fun we get 
out of it, so why make a fuss about a 
spinner or a tiny imitation frog! 

Trout terminals, leaders and lures. We 
hope that our little screed has been helpful 
in giving the budding enthusiast a general 
idea of essentials. With these in mind he 
should be ready to strike out and seek in- 
formation intelligently, some from brother 
fishermen, most from the book of experi- 
ence. And may the Red Gods smile the 
while. 


October 
Leaves all dashed with red and yellow, 
Waning moon in tresses mellow; 
Wild geese honking ’cross the skyline, 
Wending southward in the night time; 
Frost on pumpkin, shock, and picket, 
3irds collecting in the thicket; 
Mark the passing of October, 
Herald winter, hoar and sober. 


MARGARET CLARK JUSTICE. 








What is a Dobson? 

Editor Angling Department: In reading an 
article recently I ran across mention of a dob- 
son. It said that the dobson was familiar to 
every fisherman. Well, I’m a fisherman, or think 
I am, and I never heard of a dobson! What is 
it?—F. J., Fla. 

Answer: The dobson is an insect, the winged 
form of a helgrammite. Of course, you know, 
every fisherman is familiar with the helgram- 
mite. The helgrammite is the larval form that 
lives in the water and is a black or brownish 
fellow, two or three inches long and with a dandy 
pair of nippers for a mouth. The dobson is the 
fly that comes from this larva and is an ugly 
looking beast at best. The helgrammite is a won- 
derful bass bait and is found in shallow water 
under the rocks, or along the edges of streams 
when it seeks a dry spot to change into the 
dobson fly.—S. R. J. 


Summer Bass Casting 

Editor Angling Department: I expect to take 
my vacation late this year and would like to 
know where to cast for bass in early September. 
The lake I am going to has about everything in 
the line of bass water, but I have never fished it 
late. Since I can have but a few days this year 
I don’t want to waste any time, so am asking 
your opinion on the choicest water to cast.— 
C.>).,. ean: 

Answer: As a long shot, and that’s about all 
we can do with so little information, we believe 
that the rushes bordering deep water will be 
your best bet Pads, if near deep water, will 
be good in the late evening and meadows will be 
good, just where they break off into the deeper 
parts of the lake. We always favor rushes at 
this season of the year, especially where these 
are around points extending out into the lake. 
Look all this water over and cast a deep-running 
lure.—S. R. 


Hooks for Crappies 

Editor Angling Department: Am not an expert 
fisherman by any means; just an ordinary crap- 
pie fisherman. I do like to fish, just the same, 
and have been wondering what would be the 
right-sized hook to use in catching crappies. I 
use a small hook, sunfish hook, but seem to have 
some trouble in hooking the little fellows. They 
get my minnows but I don’t get as many as I 
should. What is the right size to use?—K. A., 
Ky. 

Answer: The size is of little importance. We 
have taken crappies on almost every size up to 
the treble of a No. 5 spoon, but we prefer rea- 
sonably small hooks in spite of the fact that a 
crappie has a very large mouth. A No. 2 
Sproat is a good size, and one or two sizes either 
way will make little difference.—S. R. J. 


Proper Length Fly Rod 

Editor Angling Department: I am thinking of 
purchasing a fly rod and do not know what length 
to buy. Am about 5 feet and 6 inches tall, 
rather heavy and believe that I can handle as 
long a rod as any man. Still, I have been won- 
dering if I should select a 10 or 10%-foot, or 
choose one of the shorter length.—N. W., La. 

Answer: You have the wrong idea about the 
selection of a rod. The size of the man makes 
little difference, it is the character of the fishing 
that counts. For lake work longer rods are used 
than for stream fishing, and stream fishing rods 
are usually longer than brook rods. Rods for 
steelhead trout must be longer and stronger than 
rods for the speckled trout of the much-sung 
babbling brooks. Rod weight and action are 
much more important in the selection of a fishing 
rod. Not knowing just what you have in mind 
we can not tell you what to get but, on the 
whole, rods of 9 to 9%4 feet in length are stand- 
ard for most ordinary kinds of fishing.—S R. J. 


Night Fishing for Bass 

Editor Angling Department: I have never tried 
night casting for bass and plan to do some of 
this on my vacation this season. Where should 
I look for bass at night? Do I cast in the same 
places as for ordinary daylight fishing, or should 
I cast elsewhere at night?—G. F. R., Colo. 

Answer: The answer to your question will 
depend a little on the character of the water to 
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be fished but, on the whole, one seeks out the 
more open water for night casting. Personally 
we prefer to cast that type of water commonly 
known as the ‘‘meadows’’—semi-deep. water ~in 
coves bordered by pads, rushes and other vegeta- 
tion. The meadows have quite a bottom growth 
as well and the bass seem to enjoy playing around 
over and thru this vegetation. In the open water 
next to rushes, pads and other shore vegetation, 
one often finds them willing to strike. Keep 
away from the vegetation or you will have your 


troubles and plenty of them. Night casting is | 


something of a problem.—S. R. J 
Time to Cast for Wall-Eyes 
Editor Angling Department: What is the best 


time of the day to cast for wall-eyed pike? I | 


have read something about catching these fish 
by casting methods and want to try it this sum- 
mer. What are some good lures to use in casting 
for them?—B. Y., Ia. 

Answer: Wall-eyes are great night feeders in 
shallow waters. For this reason they come into 
casting water in the evening, remain during the 
night and go back to deep water during the 
daylight hours. In lakes where there are plenty 
of these fish, and at the seasons when they are 
biting freely, good wall-eye fishing obtains during 
the day as well. This is, as a rule, deep water 
fishing and a casting lure must run very deep 
to attract them. For the shallow water work we 
prefer the evening hours, just about dusk being 
ideal. Night casting is successful, but it is quite 
a job to tackle. Many lures are good. Wobblers, 
white with red head; spinners, with or without 
pork rind; regulation spoons, or spoons equipped 
especially for casting; underwater plugs, white 
with red head; any of the plugs finished in pike 
color; in fact, the wall-eye is not very particular 
about what you use, provided he happens to take 
a fancy to it. Puike-perch like a flash of metal, 
a touch of red and white, and agtion. Again, 
they prefer dull colors, such as natural buck- 
tail and the natural finish minnows. You'll have 
to experiment a bit with your regular run of 
casting plugs and spinners, and don’t overlook a 
strip of pork.—S. R. 


Accurate Bait Casting 

Editor Angling Department: I would like to 
know why so many anglers seem to recommend a 
flexible rod for accurate casting. I am not an 
expert, by any means, but I can do better work 
with a stiff rod. When I use a rod that is 
whippy I never know where the lure is going, 
but with my regular fishing rod I can do pretty 
well. Do you use a flexible rod when you want 
to do accurate casting, or do you use your 
regular fishing rod?—P. E. Y., Okla. 

Answer: We judge from your letter that you 
have not been properly schooled in using a bait- 
casting rod, and that you rely, almost entirely, 
upon arm movement instead of rod spring. Go 
out and do a little casting in the yard, noting 
that you swing the whole arm in making your 
cast. When one uses a full arm swing in cast- 
ing, then the stiff rods make for better accuracy. 
This is not the proper way to cast, however, for 
it tires the arm and spoils the possibility of doing 
real accurate work, Casting should be done with 
the forearm, driving the lure back with sufficient 
speed to put a bend in the rod, then making 
the forward swing continuous with the spring of 
the rod toward the front. It would be much 
easier to show you how it is done than it is to 
tell you. If you get a chance to see any tourna- 
ment work being done, just notice how the 
accuracy boys reiy upon the rod spring—and, also, 
that they use rather flexible rods. We do not 
play the tournament game very much, but our 
pet bass rod, built to our own design and specifica- 
tions, is a 4-ounce, 5-foot 2-inch, that is flexible. 
One of the best exhibition bait casters in the 
country uses this rod for his ‘“‘show off’ work, 
and you'll have to cast with a lot of luck 
if you follow in his footsteps. When you get 
into the accuracy game, real accurate work, 
you stop throwing “apples off a pointed stick” 
and shoot your lure with the spring of the rod. 


—S, R. J. 


Red Worms or Gray 

Editor Angling Department: Will you settle 
a question for us boys? Some of us claim that 
the big, red angleworms are just as good as the 
gray, garden variety. The others take the opposite 
side. What do you say?—L. A. G., La. 

Answer: For fish that grab a bait, like bass, 
we prefer the red fellows. For those that mouth 
it, like suckers, we prefer the gray. For fish 
that are not particular, like bullheads, any old 
worm will do. Now you guess.—S. R. J. 
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information. RSaVonG Aas Becanee Picthiag: Ween ses” 
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“‘Best bait I have ever used! They 
sure get the Bass,” writes J. E. 
Elliott, Shelby, North Carolina. 


TIN LIZ 





Sensational Metal Minnow, $1.00 | 


FRED ARBOGAST | 


(Professional Champion Bait Caster) } 


AKRON, OHIO 























SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING | 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$4.00 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 





TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM”’ 


. . . 158 to $225 month, Railway Postal Clerk Bec Mai! Car- 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. rere es IMMEDIATELY 2 ae oo Bananen ctooaton —_ 
| ent rite LY for free B: page b« with sample 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. cose hing and list of U. S. Gov’t. posit’ ‘ons obtainab' ‘oe. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado | FRANKLIN INST? ifure Dept. H259 ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The hammerhead shark 


The Bloodhound of the Sea 


By Capt. Geo. C. Farnsworth 


EW people who have gazed on the 

hammerhead shark, which has such an 

odd head, realize what d wonderful 
tracker he really is. Between the eyes, 
which are located at each end of this double 
hammer-shaped head, is a very thin and 
sensitive skin, over the flesh, or what re- 
sembles gristle, which covers the entire dis- 
tance between the eyes and forms the sense 
of smell. This arrangement is an excellent 
olfactory receiving set. 

The best illustration of his great search- 
ing power took place some years ago with 
W. C. Boscher, of New York, and the 
writer. We were traveling east, down the 
north side of Catalina Island, with a fresh 
northwest breeze and a clear sky, with the 
kite up and a flying fish skipping over the 
water some 300 feet off the starboard side. 
We were looking for tuna, expecting to 
pick one up blind, a term used when a 
“strike” is had before sighting the elusive 
fish beforehand. About halfway down the 





island L sighted the dorsal fin of a ham- 
merhead shark, traveling up the island to- 
ward the northwest. He was well off the 
starboard side, about 300 yards astern, 
crossing the wake of. the flying fish. Mr. 
Flying Fish was suspended from the kite 
and only touching the water with the lower 
part of his tail at intervals of from 50 to 
100 feet. Nevertheless, when the shark 
arrived at this junction of his course and 
the trail of the bait, he at once picked up 
the scent, immediately whirling around 
and beginning a zig-zag course over the 
space of water which the flying fish had 
covered in the air. But still managing to 
pick up the trail at intervals where the 
flying fish had touched the water, and 
keeping his course straight for his prey. 


E SUPPOSED he would soon aban- 
don the chase, but realized after 
some ten or fifteen minutes that Mr. Shark 
was gainimg and had no intention of quit- 


SOUTH OF MIAMI : 
What H. U. Birdseye (center) and his companions caught in a day and a half of Florida 
fishing: 5 sailfish, 16 barracuda, 13 grouper, 4 dolphin, 26 kingfish, 2 Spanish mackerel, 
1 shark, 6 bonito, 1 tuna. Three of the sailfish and numbers of the other fish were 
returned to the water 


ting. Naturally, it became very interest- 
ing to us, and we decided, as hé was now 
only a few hundred feet behind the flying 
fish, to change our course more to the 


northeast so as to get more wind for the 


kite, which would allow us to carry the fly- 
ing fish over a greater space of water, feel- 
ing sure that our persistent and uninvited 
guest would be unable to follow. Imagine 
our surprise when we found that the far- 
ther we made the bait jump the more de- 
termined our friend was to get his long- 
sought meal. He undoubtedly realized he 
was quite close to his prey. When the 
shark had arrived within 10 or 15 feet of 
the fish, his zig-zag course had become al- 
most a straight course. We were traveling 
about 4 miles an hour and had tray- 
elled over 5 miles by this time. We 
stopped and enjoyed the antics of Mr. 
Shark trying to obtain that which he had 
worked up a strong appetite for. Of course 
we could have kept him away from the fly- 
ing fish by raising it in the air, but we 
watched him, instead, for some time, and 
later tried to shoot him, but he eventually 
disappeared. 

I find that sharks are quite plentiful 
during the «month of September, coming 
along this part of the coast about the same 
time as the marlin swordfish, and a great 
many are taken by anglers trawling for 
swordfish. They put up a great fight, these 
bloodhounds of the sea, and are quite 
gamey, much more so than the average run 
of sharks. I have never seen any large 
ones along this part of the coast, but along 
the coast 1,500 to 1,800 miles southeast of 
Catalina, they grow to be very large. I have 
seen them about 15 feet, or more, in length, 

One might say that this shark has a 
tendency to blood pressure. I have found 
on cutting their throats that there is a 
pressure of blood about the size of one’s 
thumb with sufficient force to throw it 4 
or 5 feet in the air, which continues to 
gush forth with every beat of the heart, for 
two to four minutes. 

This shark seems to travel more or Jess 
alone during its migration up the coast. 
I have never seen them in massed forma- 
tion. They are very fast smimmers and 
never seem to loaf along, but rather do 
they always seem to have an objective. 


Try Shark Lines 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Many people 

who practice surf fishing for small 
panfish such as grunts, sailors choice, etc., 
are sometimes troubled by sharks and bar- 
racuda. The angler may not be able to 
see these invaders, but just the same they 
are sometimes there. The presence of 
these sharks and barracuda cause the pan- 
fish to leave, and the angler goes home 
fishless. 

A way to remedy this is to throw out a 
heavy line, either by means of rod and 
reel, or by throw lines. Use a large hook. 
and heavy piano wire for the leader. Put 
a cork float about 4 feet from the bait, us- 
ing swivels where necessary. To bait the 
line use a piece of cut fish about 6 inches 
long. Throw out now in the fishing zone, 
If you connect up with an invader, play 
and land it as you would any other salt- 
water fish. Try again, then if you are not 
fortunate, change your hook and fish with 
small pieces of shrimp and proceed to catch 
your panfish, providing the tide is right. 

Fila. G. C. Sparks, JR. 


Knots in Line 


A line with a knot in it is of course 
weakest at the knot. Experts hate assured 
me that a 12 thread line with a knot in it 
is no stronger than a 9 thread line without 
a knot. The line cutting against itself at 
‘he knot will of course cause it to break 
there. 
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eANGLER’S KIT 





In these columns it is our purpose to men- 
tion angling notions and wrinkles as the 
makers may send us for examination and 
try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to 
determine for himself whether or not they 
are worth while. Suggestions and critic- 
isms are invited. If interested, enclose 2 
cents postage for maker’s name and ad- 
dress.—Angling Editor. 











Another Inexpensive Level Winder 
This reel is a full 100-yard capacity size and 
has been thru a very hard test for durability. 
Made by one of the leading reel manufacturers 


who guarantee that the 
level-winding mechanism 
is rust proof. The reel 


is very easily taken apart 
for cleaning purposes 
without the aid of tools. 
There are only three parts 
to it, when ready for 
cleaning, and these can 
be snapped togetner quickly. 





a price 
spite of 


It sells at 
well under the ten-dollar mark but, in 
this fact, it is well made and well finished. 


Now a Tandem June Bug 


We do not know how well you like a June 
Bug, but a lot of the boys have been talking 
about June Bugs for several years. Here's 


something a little new in 

the bug line, a tandem 
C__e Pe June Bug, and it may 

be of interest. Of course, 
tandem spoons are not at all new but, you will 
remember, the June Bug has a stationary blade 
and a tandem stationary-blade spoon is rather 
new in the tackle field. This tandem is made up 
of two sizes of spoons, the small and the stand- 
dard combined into one. As far as we know 
there is no combination of standard and large 
sizes, but this may follow.—S. R. J. 


A Salt-Water Minnow 
This salt-water minnow was designed to travel 
deep and to put a lot of action into this deep 


traveling. Has a darting, erratic side-to-side 
motion and an easy up 
and down flip to the 


head when the line is at- 
tached to the leader and 
the tip of the rod is ma- 
nipulated a bit. With the 
leader removed and the 
line attached to the screw eye, the lure 
a near-surface offering. While designed 
cially for Gulf Coast fishing, it is said to have 
been used effectively on pike, wall-eyes and musk- 
ellunge. If you remember the illustration, say 
back two or three issues, you will recall that this 





becomes 


fin-tail design is getting quite popular this year. | 


—S. R. J. 
Another One for Bass 


Here we show you a new 


for bass and, of course, all fish that will strike | 
metal | 


a bass offering. In this one there is a 
keel connecting the line to the hook and the at- 
tachment is so placed that the bait is held in 


the proper position. The | 
hook is | 


point of the 

guarded by a 

which aids in making it 

weedless and is said to 
imitate the moving fins of a minnow. 
flexible tail-fin rides above the hook. It is a 
floating lure of the diving type, one that folds up 
in casting. Weight is %4 ounce and comes in 
white body with red head. 


spoon, 


Pocket Gaff Hook 
This is a very compact pocket gaff hook, tele- 
scopic and operated by one hand only. Merely 


press down on the guards and the gaff is ready | 
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for action. Can be used for all the customary 
kinds of game-fish and makes its bid for popu- 
larity on the grounds that it is sturdy, telescopic 
and small enough to carry in the pocket. 


espe-*| 


single-hooked lure | 


A soft and 
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and steady. You'll win 
with WRIGLEY’S because 
it gives you added zest. 
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for 


Free Book 


Beautifully cllustratea, 


Send 






this 


Instructive. 


| this Cross Rod catalog, 











The Finest | 
Example of the | 
Rod-Makers Art. | 


Cross rods are in 
a class alone. Their 
air of rich restraint 
bespeaks discrimi- 
nating judgment. 
They are fashioned 
by craftsmen who 
love their work and 
have spent years in 
its development. 
Resiliency ... life ...ac- 
» tion! A Cross rod in- 
spires confidence, the 


moment you grip it. You 
can depend on it. 
South Bend Bait Co. 
7268 High Street 
South Bend, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the most 
complete line o 
Fishing Tack 


END 


Navigating 
Nimrods 


IF yOU’RE going duck-hunting 
this fall, have a good flashlight 
with you. It should be standard 
equipment in every motor-boat. 
Gasoline and firearms and dark- 
ness — what a combination for 
making trouble! Be SAFE with 
an Eveready. Get the guns ready; 
put everything shipshape; be safe, 
certain and sure with a flameless, 
non-spillable, wind-defying, ever- 
dependable Eveready. 


The flashlight habit is one of 
the best, afloat and ashore. Start 
right with it today. Get yourself 
an Eveready Flashlight and make 
a mental note about future bat- 
teries. Make them “Eveready,” 
too, when you reload, for Ever- 
eady Batteries keep any flashlight 
filled with the most reliable, 
longest - lasting light - power. 
They’re simply made of light, 
those batteries. Loaded to the 
doors with concentrated daylight. 
Be sure you always get genuine 
Eveready Batteries. 


















Send for free illustrated folder; 


our dealer's or direct! 
PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 










PRESCOTT — wis. 








Frog Wiggler $1.00 
Little Egypt Wiggler 75c 
Shimmy Wiggler $1.00 
Oriental Wiggler $1.00 
Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 50c 


Bass, musky or fly rod Pork 


Rind Strips, 45c jar 


AL. FOSS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


9508 Quincy Ave. 
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| FISHING KINKS 


We want to tell you again about the way 
to prepare these kinks. Nothing difficult 
at all. Just write on one side of the paper 
only. Make a drawing or sketch if you 
can, but don’t worry about its looks—we'll 
fix that for you. Get us the idea and, if 
it is a real kink, we'll see that it is properly 
dressed up for the department. And re 
member—there’s a complimentary — six- 
months’ subscription for every kink that is 
published. That’s just a little reminder 
that we are glad to have you join us in 
this mighty interesting part of the depart- 
ment. 








Crawfish Net 
\ ATERIAL: About 1 yard fairly 
pe 


heavy wire and one piece of galvan- 
ized wire screen, about ¥-inch mesh, and 
about 14x18 inches in size. Proceed with 
the flat type grocer’s sugar scoop in mind. 
First bend up 3 inches along each of 
the two long sides. Measuring 7 to 8 
inches from one end, cut each of the turned 





up sides to the bottom. Now bend the 
short half up until the corners of the sides 
meet the sides of the long half, bending 
the interfering corners under, which will 
form holeproof corners. Using the heavy 
wire, lace thru the two sides and bottom 
at about the middle, joining the ends above 
the top to form a handle. Now place the 
completed net about a foot back of a craw- 
fish and your finger in front of him, and 
sce what happens.—J. L. Reinheimer, Ohio. 


Bringing in the Fish 


yo have no doubt witnessed parties 
returning from a successful fishing 
jaunt with a string of fish strung on a 
string that were sun dried and dusty, neith- 
r fit to scale nor eat. It is too bad to 
ose a nice bunch of fish for lack of knowl- 
edge of how to care for them. This ap- 
plies more to bass fishing, as the trout fish- 
erman usually carries a basket, but this 
scheme will meet most any kind of fishing. 

I have gone out often with only a piece 
of heavy fish cord and depended upon this 
plan to get the fish home in first class con- 
dition. You want the cord about 10 or 12 
feet long in your pocket. When you have 


¢ 
] 
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caught the fish and are ready for the trip 
home do this: 

Cut a bunch of willows, like sketch No. 
1. Take the insides out of the fish, wash 
them in cold water. Secure hickory, oak 
or alder leaves, or grass. Lay the fish in 
the willows with the packing you have, 
keeping them apart. Then use the string. 
Starting at the butt fold the willows 
around the fish and leaves and secure with 
half hitches as shown in Fig. 2, leaving 
enough cord to make a swing like that 
shown. You can throw the fish carrier 
over the shoulder so it will not hamper 
you on the journey home. As often as the 
opportunity offers, dip the fish in a spring 
or running water and you will get them 
back to camp as fresh as when they left 
the water.—H. C. lellows, Calif. 
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GREAT BASS 
Caught in Deep Lake, near Fort Pierce, 
Fla, by J W. Ergle, Deputy State Game 
and Fish Commissioner of Florida. 
Weight 12 pounds, 4 ounces; length 28 
inches; girth 20 inches 





Stream By The Concrete Road 

(Continued from page 19) 
rounded old root of the tree. I wakened 
with a bluejay clanging from the alders 
across the riffle, and an oriole singing from 
a drooping elm branch where its long nest 
depended over the happy waters. The dawn 
was misty and cool. The creek half-veiled 
in shadow. And the wind as soft as a kiss 
—out of the south. 

As I kindled the little fire to make tea 
and fry the ham and eggs, I heard a splash. 
I walked to the edge of the bank, and down 
on the riffle I saw a powerful eddy, where 
a big small-mouth bass swirled the shallow 
current. A large rock, flat and with its lip 
overhanging a deep little eddy hole, hid the 
fish, I knew. Then below, in a pool that 
lay between the stone riffle and a log over 
which the water poured, I saw a rock bass 
dart up and snap a bug of some kind from 
the water. 

They were feeding, as I had supposed, 
from the current. 

From the dewy fields close by I heard a 
grasshopper rattle its wings in sudden 
flight. A cricket called from a cold, green 
nook among the roots of the willow. I 
smiled knowingly to myself and walked 
back to the fire bursting with my impor- 
tance. 


For I knew this stream! Understood 
the hidden meaning of those seemingly un- 
important things I had just observed. I 
gloried in my knowledge—a subtle impor- 
tance. That leaping bass, the voice from 
the meadow and the willow roots—they all 
meant vastly important things to a man 
who wished to pit his skill against that of 
the riffing creek. Even that moist south 
wind. Ah, yes, it spoke of impending 
rain—of fish rising to most anything, espe- 
cially the things I knew were now in de- 
mand by the feeding rock-bass, the small- 
mouth and the chubs. 


N THESE little streams there is a va- 

riety of tood for the bass families, and 
for this reason, especially in mid-summer, 
it is not always an easy matter to interest 
these gamesters in a bait. The flat, sand- 
stone pavements that floor the bottom of 
the riffles furnish the very finest of con- 
cealment for hellgramites, shrimp and deli- 
cate, tender young crayfish. There is noth- 
ing that the bass family likes so well as 
these young sott-shell crayfish which hide 
beneath almost every rock on the bottom 
in the shallow parts of the riffles. Then 
there are small minnow schools in the 
pockets and about the big rocks that lie 
on the riffles where the rock bass, blue- 
gills and the larger small-mouth can cull 
many a luscious mouthful. Small frogs 
hang along the grass that rim the creek 
and there are crickets, grasshoppers, flies 
and gnats forever falling into the current 
from the brush that hangs over. Ah, these 
little streams are truly the ideal place for 
the fly-rod fisherman, because of the fact 
that the bass in them are used to feeding 
from surface thruout the better part of 
the summer season. And this was the 
reason I had wanted to test the creek with 
the light, well-balanced fly rod, fly-rod reel 
and enameled line. I had brought along in 
my tackle assortment only the lightest of 
single gut trout leaders and the lightest of 
bass and pan fish fly-rod lures. 

Unquestionably this was the morning 
when a surface bait would take well. The 
fish were dimpling the surface all along 
the riffle and over the rocky pools that lay 
between. While I prepared and ate my 
morning meal at least a half dozen broke 
the surface of the currents. I had noticed 
by this time that there was a small worm 
falling from the willow leaves on the cur- 
rent of the creek. I suspected that pos- 
sibly these might be what the bass were 
feeding on, so I decided on using a small 
feather minnow that I had been carrying in 
my fly book for several seasons without 
once trying it out. This bait was only 
about the size of a large house fly, with a 
rather long tail and wings of vari-colored 
feathers. When wet the little bait pre- 
sented a worm-like appearance, of a color 
that I half suspected would harmonize 
very closely with what was dropping from 
the brush and willow trees. The bait was 
intended to use as a half-wet fly, with the 
body constructed from a small particle of 
cork. » 

Sut the hook and feathers brought 
it slightly under with the force of the cur- 
rent catching the lure. 

Attaching the little feather minnow to a 
light gut lead with a well-soaked tippet 
of even lighter gut, I walked down to ‘the 
pool below the old willow and looked things 
over. A swift little current came danc- 
ing down over a rocky ridge of the riffle 
and swept along one of the old, gray 
rocks. A dappled* shadow lay over it, 
touched dully with the dawn’s liquid colors 
of salmon and green. Placid and waiting, 
there was a spirit of life that somehow 
clung to the spot. Under that rock’s edge 
I almost knew there lay a fish of some 
sort. So I whipped out some line and shot 
the little bait across the current. It struck 
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SPECIAL SALE 


On Following 


BOOKS 


While They Last 


We happen to have a supply of 
these books, purchased at a quantity 
price which permits us to dispose 
of them, while they last, as follows: 


Regular 
Price NOW 
NATURE’S SILENT CALL 
(Dr. Deason) cnatcutaceionee 9e.i0 
STORY OF JAC K (Horace 
EVUl@} 2c... tek séses, dese 50 
SANDY OORANG (Hor: ace 
Lytle) eee ny ee 50 
LONG SHOOTERS (AI- 
OO RS ee eo a 75 PY 
INDIVIDUAL | INSTRUC- 
TIONS IN RIFLE PRAC- 
TICE (McNab) paper........ 3. Pe 
OUTDOOR FICTION | (by 
J. O. _e) S{X VOL- 
UME SET ----- 6.00 3.00 
COYOTE COU RSING. (Ad- 
WRERGNED, «-ccveceteskcedstsaninaeccbiensscape OO 1.00 


Most of the prices quoted above 
are below cost, but we find it neces- 
sary to inventory our stock, and 
offer these while they last at above 
sacrificed prices. 


SEND REMITTANCE NOW! 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Send me the following books for 


I enclose $.... 


which 


Name 


Town .. State 














PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHCOTING 


BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
2.00 Postpaid 
Full instruction is given in this standard book 
on the use of both the revolver and the target 
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the rock and rebounded, then rolled down 
the side and into the eddies. This was 
what I had intended. It one of my 
favorite ruses in all sorts of fly fishing, to 
have the lure strike as tho by mere 
accident then tumble dizzily down and into 


is 


the eddies. And sure enough it had 
worked again! 
Like a _ bronze-green flash something 


splashed to the top and struck the little 
bit of cork and feather. I set the hook 
and it darted away with a force that sent 


| a pain up my arm with the sudden shock 
| of my bent wrist. 


Down it darted, under 
the rock. I lifted the tip, and out it came, 
but no jump, then down and into the pool 
below. Here it curved and the rod tip 
bent and quivered. I was forced to give 
line, for it was a doughty little gamester 
I had hooked, a rock-bass of good size, 
with a powerful desire to escape. And in 
swift, rocky waters these little bass make 
a true battle on light fly-rod tackle. I 
have just as much regard for them as I 
have for the smaller trout when I find 
them in cold, clear rock-bound pools. I 
at last managed to bring this one in and 


lay it flopping and fighting out on the 
grass of the shore. I cast again along 


the rock, but nothing happened and I at 
last changed to a small wooden representa- 


| tion of a cricket I found in my assortment 


| the water when it was taken and I 


pistol, including shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm and other important topics. The 
diagrams and photographs with which the | 


work is illustrated serve to make still clearer 
the advice of the text. Included in the volume 
are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Associa- 
tion and a list of records made both here and 
abroad. Without doubt the best selling book 
on this subject which we have ever carries. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


FISHERMAN’S PIE 


Edited nter 
$3. 00 POSTPAID 

This is one of the most complete books on angling 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what 8 
very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’; 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’’; ‘‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’; ‘‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; ‘‘Fly on 
the Water’’; ‘‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,’’ etc., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 

UTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














ACME FOLDING 
UCK BOATS 











out-of-the-way 
yet will carry 
one 


those 
Ibs., 


for 
45 

carried and set up by 

Standard color, dead grass green. 


The 
places. 
600 Ibs. 
man. 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can 
away from you if you have this ACME 
Portable Folding Boat. Many other models, 
including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by order- 
ing direct from gy aay Write today for 
our literature. It’s 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 


boat 
only 


ideal 
Light, 
Easily 








105 PIKE STREET, MIAMISBURG, OHIO 





| the rushing, 


| fish were hitting almost anything that had | 
movement to it, and that came anywhere | 





of flies and feathers and little fly-rod baits. 
This I cast down the current into a pool 
where I had seen several rises, and brought 
wobbling back by stripping the line in with 
my thumb and finger. I had not gone far 
with it, when I felt it taken. Swiftly, 
viciously, and this time I had hooked a 
really big rock bass. The vicious little 
chap gave me a real fight, but at last he 
had to own up to my better handling of 
things, and it joined its mate in the 
little creel where I had placed dampened 


| willow leaves. | 
Then I walked down the creek and tried | 
This time I used | 


another feather minnow. 
one that was slightly larger. I cast this 
across the current into a boiling pool that 
surged up from beneath an old beam, in 
green-blue bubbles. It had scarcely struck 
saw a 
golden gleam of sides. 
there bounded out of the creek a fine bass. 
It was a small-mouth, red of eye, golden of 
sides, and it gave me a glorious fight, in 
shallow riffle water. I man- 


aged this one only with my most careful 


efforts, and when I landed it I was a proud 


man indeed. 
So the morning 


went along. The little 


near representing some food they had been 
used to taking. The wind was soft 
languorous in the willow tops, and I rested 
at last in the sweet, cool grass. The creek 
sang and gurgled. The orioles nesting in 
the old elm flashed back and forth in lines 
of color, and from some place in a near-by 
thicket of alders a tree-frog called out 
that there was falling weather to 
The south wind had already told me 


| and the greedy little bass had further as- 


| crete highway that had pierced the valley. | 
| ] had my dinner in my creel, the spring 
of sweet, cold water was just across the 


| better for me, 


sured me of a change. From far off came 


| the drone of passing motors over the con- 


current from me, so why should I worry? 
And besides, I ruminated  sleepily, these 
people rushing along on rubber tires had 
no time to bother with this little creek 
and its fishing. Perhaps after all it was 
and for the little creek, that 
the road had come up the valley! I smiled 
at the thought. All I had to worry over 
was that some other fly-fisherman might 
also theorize things out—as I had done 


so successfully! 
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IVER and along-shore tripping in a 
motor launch or small cruiser enters 
the realms of deep-water navigation. 

A boat which is driven by its own power 
and cannot be dragged up above the wave 
line on any convenient beach—as a skiff can 
be—but is of small dimensions, has nearly 
the same technique as a large outboard 
skiff. The outfit of cooking utensils, sleep- 
ing arrangements, canvas hood (or small 
permanent thin-board cabin) are alike, 
modified however by the presence of the 
motor, the shaft, the reverse gear, the 
formal steering wheel and rudder. 

The development of outboard motors 
has gone so far—to 25 horse power, going 
up—that the saving of room due to hang- 
ing the power over the stern is sure to en- 
large the minimum size of boats now built 
for launches with fixed power. 

At the moment the speed attained by out- 
board motor or dattachable-power boats 
is exciting most attention. The power is 
put into swiftness rather than into dis- 
tance to be traveled. The great problem 
of the cruiser, tripper and water traveler 





The dingiest of motor cruisers 


is how far his gallon of gasoline will car- 
ry him, not how fast he can make the dis- 
tance between two points. A 4 to 6-horse 
power outboard may drive one boat 5 
miles and another 15 miles. Boats built 
to a certain pattern will do approximately 
—but never exactly—the same distance, us- 
ing the same outboard. The kind of paint, 
enamel, varnish, finish used has a marked 
effect. And if one plans to use power it 
should not be left out of calculations how 
far a five-gallon can of fuel will take one, 
this for a fixed motor or a detachable one. 
The difference between going 10 miles on 
five gallons—at 30 miles per hour—and 
going 50 miles on five gallons at 5 miles 
per hour is the cruiser-speeder problem. 
And perhaps one prefers 25 miles at 10 
miles an hour? 

Ordinary cruising speed in still waters 
used to be figured for power boats at about 
7 miles per hour. As a matter of fact 
for close and detailed observation I ques- 
tion whether any one should go faster on 
an average than a man’s walking gait, say 
3 or 4 miles per hour. And the stroller, 
saunterer, who desires to learn the true art 
of wandering should study the works of 
Henry David Thoreau, the champion 
observer of the United States. 

Of all those who have gone outdoors, 
not one rivals Thoreau. His Walden, 


Power Craft for All Waters 


By Raymond S. Spears 


Cape Cod, and especially for water trip- 
pers, his Week on the Concord and Mer- 
rimac Rivers is probably the highest and 
finest type of philosophical story of ex- 
perience and observation within the scope 
of small-boat exploration. Other accounts 
are the stories of Roosevelt's trip to the 
River of Doubt, Major Powell's explora- 
tion of the Grand Canyon, Bishop’s adven- 
ture down the Mississippi in a paper canoe, 
the limit of leisureliness of wandering be- 
ing Thoreau’s. 


RIVER current is usually too fast. 

Thus the Upper Missouri carries a 
tripper so rapidly that one does not see 
most of the things worth looking at twice. 
The speed is greater than our 7 miles 
of power-boat going. And to add power 
rate to that of a river current is surely 
to miss the genuine flavor of wandering 
afloat, unless one goes up instead of down- 
stream. 

But rowing one’s boat on a lake can be 
overdone. My own note books indicate the 
varied influences of overwork, laziness, 
stormful stress, shore-going, bothers of 
rain, too much interviewing, leisurely prog- 
ress and the harried efforts to keep up 
with the scenery and incidents. I estimate 
that 2,500 words of notes fairly cover a 
day’s travel, whether in an automobile, 200 
miles; on foot, 10 to 20 miles; in a skiff, 
5 to 45 miles; or cruising in a cabined 
motorboat. A shanty-boat day may give 
one 6,000 or more words—and I find that 
one night on a gambling boat I type-wrote 
more than 4,500 words after 2,500 words 
during the day. 

Now on foot 500 to 1,000 words is quite 
a day’s work. The weariness of carrying 
a pack prevents full noting of details. The 
comfort of a shanty-boat, when moored 
to a bank, tempts one to use longer sen- 
tences with less meat in them. That is to 
say, the notes are less concise. , 

The power boat which goes too fast de- 
mands close attention to steering, watchful- 
ness for landmarks and in stony channels, 
extreme care. Ten miles an hour will 
give one in a day only 2,000 words and a 
few photographs per hundred miles. Row- 
ing gives perhaps only 1,000 words a day 
—vet in five days twice as many actual 
facts noted and five times as many memo- 
ries by count and perhaps ten or fifteen 
note-photographs. 

Generally speaking, a trip covering 80 
miles a day on a lake like Superior or a 
river like the Mississippi, will give one 
slightly more experiences a day than going 
only 40 miles. This is due to making that 
many more crossings, passing that many 
more snags, meeting that many more boats, 
etc. But experiences do not give one so 
deep a knowledge, enable one to become 
so well acquainted with the details of a 
region traversed. The principle is the 
same as reading a book. If one reads a 
book in one day he adds perhaps 200 facts 
to his memory. But if the book is read 
a chapter a day, for twenty days, then 


from the same volume, carefully gone thru 
one might obtain 4,000 facts. 

The motorboat propeller increases the 
draft of a launch from 5 inches for a 
skiff of 20 feet to perhaps 12 or 14 inches 
at rest for an open launch of the same 
length; and as a powerboat under way 
generally “squats” or sinks several inches 
more in the water, one must have three or 
four times as much channel depth for 
power cruising as for mere floating or 
rowing. 


eee with one or two 
outboard motors will draw perhaps 7 
or 8 inches when being driven by the 
power. A cruiser cabin launch of the 
same carrying-capacity would likely draw 
24 inches. In considering the attractive- 
ness of motorboat cruising and shanty- 
boat tripping on a river it is readily seen 
that the shanty-boat floating downstream 
gives one all that is desired, for perhaps 
one-fifth the cost; a motor-boat at $800 
and a shanty-boat at $200 giving compar- 
ison. A launch at $300 and a skiff at 








The sea-going modei (open life boat) 


$50 is another relationship. These are not 
meant to be exact comparisons, but they 
are approximate. Then there is the ques- 
tion of daily expenses. The power for a 
motorboat is gasoline, with oil, and occa- 
sional mechanical adjustments, repairs. The 
current carries a shanty-boat or skiff free 
ot charge, with now and then a lick on 
the sweeps, or a half hour or so across 
current with the outboard. The distance 
traversed is 40 miles down stream, say. 
The gasoline cruiser may go 150 or 200 
miles in the same direction—with perhaps 
several dollars expense, and many times 
greater vigilance, or attention. The drifter 
watches the scenery with now and then a 
glance at the course of the craft. In fall- 
ing water he need watch only for ap- 
proaching steamers or snags ahead in 
crossings. But on rising water, instead of 
the boat staying in the main thread of the 
current, it will slip over toward the banks 
and much more attention is required. A 
motor takes too much of a student’s time, 
when it is running. 

For a day’s outing always go upstream, 
rowing or with outboard of launch power. 
It is a hard job bucking a current at the 
end of a long picnic day. It is a curious 
fact that a motor and a rudder reflect 
the mood of the navigator. When a man 




















is tired he does not so easily manage his 





accelerator or his wheel and unconsciously | 


his mood effects the boat. And what seems 
like a dubious channel at the end of a 
hard day is in the first morning a common- 
place bit of steering. And this is true of 
rowing, drifting or motor driving. 


A motorboat is usually about five times | 


as long as it is wide. This is a cruising 
model—30 feet long and 6 wide. Draft 
is a problem of many things, as model, 
construction, weight, etc. A man paid some 
$10,000 for a motorboat which had many 


pleasant things to look at, such as a cabin | 


nicely ornamented, and a lot of bright 
brass where the sun reflected on it. When 
this pretty yachtlet hit a gentle shore it 
crumpled all to pieces. It wasn’t fit for 
a human being to go afloat in. A much 
more seaworthy craft could have been 
had for $900 or so—built for business by 


an honest ship carpenter for a wise fisher- | 


man who knows water and landings. 

In few lines are more wonderful bar- 
gains to be had than in shanty-boats, skiffs, 
canoes, launches and power cruisers—and 
a little fresh paint will cover a lot of 
punk, rust and deadly peril. The softpaw 
who doesn’t know boats had better take 
with him on his marine shopping excur- 
sions a carpenter who can tell whether a 
board is dodgy, sound or brittle. I went 
down the Tennessee in a 14-foot, 36-inch 
wide poplar skiff, with perpendicular sides. 
I spent the first week whittling plugs to 
drive into worm holes, and after a night 
in a chill wind on a pair of wooden horses 
it had cracks in the bottom a sixteenth of 
an inch wide, where the wood had dried out 
and shrunk. But by caulking with rags 
dipped in white lead and oil I presently 
had the boat bone-dry. And despite the 


early discomfiture, the boat well served | 


me for the trip, costing $5 to start with, 
and giving me transportation at 
7/10 of a cent a mile and an outing of 
several months. 


BOAT built at Ft. Benton, or shipped 

in there, and used to go the longest 
downstream distance available, would cost 
anywhere from $50 up, or $40 plus express 
or freight. A small cabin boat might be 
built for $100 or less. This would mean 
more than 2 cents a mile—but if one con- 
sidered rent, and took six months or so to 
trip down it would figure out $16.66 a 
month. An outboard would add according 
to the kind and price picked. But an out- 
board might be used for 25,000 or so miles 
touring. 
fixed-motor water cooling 
sand in the water cuts pumps, if one has 
the pump type of cooling system. And, 
also, for salt or brack or alkali waters, 
a motor must be fitted with rust-proof 
contacts. On Chesapeake bay one winter 
we had a curious little 4-horsepower mot- 
or to drive a 30-foot oyster “cunner” with 
hewn timber sides 4 inches thick. It 
must have weighed 3 tons or so, and 
could go about 4 miles an hour in slack 
water. The propeller was cast iron, coated 
thickly with paint—and it was cut into 
a sponge ih six weeks, while the crank 
shaft was cut into spirals by neglect of 
the oiling system thru ignorance. 

My own prejudice is, as regards inland 
waterways, rivers, canals, and even Great 
Lakes shore lines, that for open waters a 
hooded skiff with outboard motor serves 
the lone or paired wanderers who seek 
dollar for dollar the maximum adventure, 
experience and wildcrafting opportunity. 
And on shanty-boat one-way current wat- 
ers a large skiff or a scow with a cabin 
offers the best chance for inexpensive trip- 
ping. 

The long cruise from New York inland 
down the Chesapeake, Albemarle and Pam- 
lico and to Florida is best made in a well- 


systems—the 


about | 





One point about outboard and | 
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coat offers the hunter so much, 
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Caulking model hull 


found and seaworthy motorboat, commo- 
dious and comfortable rather than fast. The 
Great Lakes, including the St. Lawrence, 
offer about the best fresh water motor- 
boat regions in the world—with certain 
navigation laws and Canadian fishing, 
cruising, internal regulations and laws to 
be observed. 

The cost of food for a power-boat crtise 
can be figured around $3 to $5 a week per 
person. Outfits cost as little as $5 or so 
for skiffs, and the sky is the limit for 
motor yachts. I have cruised hundreds of 
miles, months at a time, for less than $6 
a week—seven months for $125, one time. 
Where costs rather than time determine 
one’s stay abroad on the streams the longer 
one remains the less the outfit costs per 
day. An outfit for three weeks costs as 
much, practically, as one for a year. And 
for a short trip the skiff is much more 
economical than canoe or shanty-boat or 
motorboat. The shanty-boat is cheaper by 
far than a motorboat, and the heavy-duty 
outboard than the speedboat of any kind, 
by days or by miles. 


Trail Tips 
By Gilbert Irwin 


HIS may be old stuff, but you can use 

your watch as a compass on sunshiny 
days by placing the hour hand to point at 
the sun. Half way between the time 
marked by the hour. hand and a line drawn 
from the pivot on which the hands are hung 
to the figure 12 is due south. Try this 
now and you will not forget it should you 
become lost. 

It is as easy to become lost on the 
prairies as in forests. Prevaient south- 
west winds will cause the tall grass to 
lean northeast, which may give a clue to 
cardinal points. 

The so-called “sense of location” is 
merely the habit of observing things afield 
in detail. Old woodsmen are able to rec- 
ognize unmarked objects they have seen, 
even when they approach them from re- 
verse directions. 

Soap placed on the heels of heavy socks 
will prevent foot blisters. In crossing 
water on logs keep your eye on the log, 
not on the moving watew If you fall in re- 
move all clothing at once and wring every- 
thing as dry as possible. You will soon 
feel warm when you again don your cloth- 
ing, and will avoid colds. It may be neces- 
sary to keep on a lively move. 


Don’t try to learn paddling or poling a 
canoe or dugout in swift water. Try it 
first in shallow, still water. Over-loaded 
boats of any kind are dangerous, and care- 
fully inspect a derelict craft and try it out 
in safe waters first. 


Use heavy leather gloves in changing 
tires. You may run down a dangerous 
serpent at night time. It may strike tire 
and deposit fang or deadly venom. Heavy 
gloves in tire-changing prevent possible 
infection, illness, and a possible tour to the 
cemetery. 


Test out your own ideas and theories on 
your trips. This develops self-reliance. 
There are few things about outdoor sports 
which are patented or copyrighted, so you 
can just pick up any ideas you happen to 
note others using and apply them with 
variations to suit yourself. Ideas in the 
abstract which you can use with any 
changes or variations you see fit to mz ike 
is the idea of these hints. 


Waterway Travel 
I. WINTER CRUISING 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


NDDIE, my duck shooting pardner, has 

4 thrown in with the rest of our town’s 
nimrods who have hauled their boats 
out of barns and sheds into the back yards 
and are conditioning them for the oncom- 
ing migration of ducks and geese down the 
big river. The fact that we live 10 miles 
from the old Missouri and we have been 
carrying our boats on trailers during the 
hunting season taught us the practica- 
bility of utilizing this waterway for de- 
lightful summer jaunts as week-end out- 
ings. Until this summer the possibilities 
of the Missouri have been neglected, but 
the remarkably increased numbers of out- 
board motor owners led to our going to the 
nearest water. Sportsmen and vacationists 
are now buying fine boats also. 

The common knowledge of the dangers 
with which navigation of this river is 
fraught has deterred many from tackling 
it for pleasure, but when one studies the 
problem and learns how to avoid the haz- 
ards and what to do in emergency he gets 
confidence and realizes that he has been 
missing a lot of fun. Today, as I write, 
the Kansas City Boat Club, in their out- 
board motored crafts, are taking a cruise 
up the Missouri River to Saint Joseph; 
and this season many outboard motor boat 
clubs have been formed. 

My pal Eddie is a resourceful chap, full 
of theories which he tries out and so de- 
velops his ingenuity towards practical ends. 
One of his stunts was an idea borrowed 
from the English Channel swimmers a year 
ago. These intrepid record-makers coated 
their bodies with lanolin grease to equal- 
ize the body surface temperature against 
the cold waters of the Channel and to 
prevent chill. So when Eddie sends his 
retriever “Zip” into the chill Missouri 
waters after ducks the pup is_ heavily 
coated with grease—a fine thing for the 
dog—but he persists in being too friendly 
in the cabin at night and we have a hard 
time keeping him lying quiet on his own 
little grease spot on the floor near the fire- 
place. 

Reconditioning the Boat 

OUR duck hunter is apt to choose any 

craft from a leaky derelict which he 
picks up for a song from some old river 
rat, to the home-made, 18-footer with flat 
bottom and high flaring sides, or to the 
trim custom-built craft built especially for 
river travel. The main desideratum is sea- 
worthiness—the boat must be staunch 
enough to withstand a severe jolt from a 
snag jutting out of a sand bar or a tree 
trunk floating on the surface of the murky 
waters. 

After a season’s use any boat will prob- 
ably be in need of minor repairs and re- 
painting. Open seams are sure to develop 
from several months’ storage of the boat 
in barn or boat shed. Oakum, which can 
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be secured from most any hardware store, 


can be driven tightly into such cracks with | 


dull-edged 
then the 


an improvised, narrow-bladed, 

tool and hammer-blow power; 
outside smoothed with melted tar. 
die has a better way. 


But Ed- | 


He uses a preparation recently put on | 


the market and called “plastic wood,” 


which is a mixture of wood flour and a} 


It handles like putty 
and hardens on exposure to the air, giving 
a surface and body just like wood, and 
when set can be cut, polished or varnished, 
and it will hold nails, tacks or screws. In 
caulking a boat with this plastic material 
the foundation of the wood or metal must 
be clean and dry and slightly roughened to 
give best adhesion. Press and shape the 


waterproof cement. 


plastic wood with the fingers or suitable | 


tool into the desired position and leave it 


to dry. Thick sections are best built up 
of thin layers drying between each. 
Warmth hastens drying but the work 


should not be placed to dry near a naked 
flame. Sandpapering, polishing or other 
finishing should only be done when the 
wood has hardened. If the plastic dries 
in its can it can be softened with special 
solvent.* 

The bottom of a boat is apt to show 
wear from scuffing and granulations with- 
out any evident cutting. Such spots should 
be covered with two coats of quick-drying 
shellac or asphaltum. Before painting the 
whole outside of the boat, smooth it with 
sandpaper and pumice stone, and then put 
on any colored enamel paint you want 
above water line and a composition paint 
below water line. One boating expert ad- 
vises that a coat of shellac be applied to 
the bottom and when it is not quite dry 
and still tacky, dust and smooth on graph- 
ite. Natural wood should have a coat or 
so of best grade spar varnish. <A good 
coating for the inside of the boat, where 
there are tiny leaks, or for the interior fin- 
ish of a new boat, is the “pitch-tar” for- 
mula, 

In making the pitch-tar, boil 1% pound 
pitch in 1 quart of tar and stir until 
melted; apply boiling hot with an or- 
dinary paint brush. This is very penetrat- 
ing to fresh wood surfaces and should be 
worked well into any crevice. When hard 
it makes the boat absolutely water tight and 
is a coating which is somewhat elastic. 

When the boat is in use on a long cruise 
the boat man should have in his kit some 
short galvanized nails, and copper tacks, 
solid marine glue and some canvas strips. 
To repair a break, soften the glue by heat, 
work it well over the edges, and close with 
a piece of overlapping cloth, and cover all 
witha coating of glue. This gives a quick 
drying, waterproof, cemented repair which 
will last for years. In a big break, the 
canvas should be tacked around the edge 
and glue applied over it. 

Quick Water Travel 


UTBOARD motorists have had most 
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your hunting trip this 
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of their experience in deadwater travel | 


where it was simply a question of getting 
the boat launched into the water, the motor 
clamped tightly to the stern, a few turns of 
the fly-wheel and GO. They felt little re- 
gard for water hazards, with the exception 
of looking out for snags. In quick water 
cruising there is much more possibility of 
encountering snags or rock obstructions, 


but the current befriends us in this regard | 


because an obstruction below the surface 
will be shown by encircling ripples on the 
surface. One becomes expert in quick 
water travel as he reads the character of 
the bottom by the surface indications. 

I am taking the Missouri River as my 
example of quick water cruising, because 
it is representative of the hazards pre- 
sented by most rivers. It has one feature 


*«Plastic Wood” is made by Addison, Leslie 
Co., Canton, Mass. 
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MacMillan 


and 
His Crew 
Wear 


The 
Old Reliable 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Brown’s »:«: Jacket 


They have found the jacket * 80, entirely satis- 


factory and comfortably warm’’ that they ex- 
perience re¢ al pleasure in wearing it in the Arc- 
tic regions, Just the cold prevention for the 
outdoor man. Made of strong, windproof knit 
cloth with knit-in wool fleece lining, and is cut 
to fit snugly without binding, Three styles 
coat with or without collar, and vest 


Ask your dealer 
BROWN’S BEACH JACKET COMPANY 








a Worcester, Massachusetts . 
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NEW CATALOG OF 
ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 
Shoes, Biankets, Tents; 
Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete, 
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The Winner 


Eisner Weatherproof Duck interlined throu 

out with oil slicker ecloth—wind, eathe 

and water proof. Corduroy — and 

ae reed shoulder adjus “ euff 
dproot pocke t A most pr 


“EISNER: upon 


Eisner High Quality Dupont Scientif 

rie treatment—a do uble guarante for 

usual wear resisting service comfort 

satisfaction. Other models an d fabri 

able for all climates. 

Illustrated Literature at all dealers, or catalogue 
G 23 sent on request 


SIGMUND EISNER CO. 


> . 
| B 300 W. Adams St. 126 Fifth Ave, 


Main Office and Factory 
RED BANK, N. J. 


Showrooms: 
New York San Francisco 


Chicago 
451 Mission St. 
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FILSON HUNTING COAT 


Has all the handy features a sportsman 
wants. Plentiful pockets, waterproofed 
khaki, double throughout; roomy pocket 
across back for grubor game. Asplen- 
did value. Chest measure only. 
Get acquainted with the Filson Outdoor 
Line. Send for free catalog ‘*D.” 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1005-1007 First Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 








made in Seattle 


Sports Headquarters 


of America 

| agen, lustrous tan or gray 

fabric . . a super shirt of Kodiak 
Flannel . . made only from the wool 
of 8-months-old Merino lambs of a 
special strain . . an exclusive cloth . . 
tailoring that matches it . . A real 
man’s COMFORT Shirt that isn’t a 
bit kard to look at! Price $7.50 in 
distinctive gift package. Order yours 
now. Send the coupon. 


KODIAK 
SHITE 


**« MAIL THIS COUPON «-« 
BLACK MANUFACTURING CO., Seattle, U.S. A. 

Send, ....ccece Kodiak Shirts. Here’s my check at seven fifty 
for each shirt. Colors wanted: (.....) tam (.....) gray. 
(......) tan plaid. (.....) gray plaid. 

My Weight................ My white collar size... 
eee 
My Address 
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in the extreme—shifting sandbars. <A 
powerful current which will -overnight cut 
an acre of bank away on the west side and 
deposit most of it on the east side, and 
carry some down to the Mississippi and on 
down to the lower delta, where it is depos- 
ited and is considered a great cause of 
flood overflow, is bound to be a source of 
river bed variation. New sandbars may 
form over night and the outboardist must 
be continually on the alert. 

You must avoid running onto sand bars, 
for the boat is apt to be beached, which will 
necessitate your getting out and pushing it 
off, with the danger of sinking deep into 
quick sand; the river-wise man, in such an 
emergency, does not try to extricate him- 
self by pulling one foot out, which but 
pushes the other foot deeper, but he lies 
down as best he can and rolls out. 

Another phase of running onto sand bars 
is the danger of shearing the pin of the 
outboard propeller blade, which necessitates 


| your staying beached until the repair is 


made and then rowing to deep water before 
starting the motor. The fact that the Mis- 
souri River water carries 14 per cent silt, 
with much of it sand, means that all out- 
board motors be fitted with siphon water 
cooling systems for the engine, instead of 
pumps, whose fittings are quickly cut to 
pieces by the abrasive edges of the sand 
particles. 

I have always feared most the possi- 
bility of hidden snags in this river, and 
they are always to be looked for along 
banks due to trees caving in, and yet here 
is where you get the best cruising water 
ofttimes, where the current is swiftest and 
deepest. Snags may also be imbedded in 
sand bars, below the surface, but anywhere 
they will show tell-tale ripples on the sur- 
face of moving water. In dead water, on 
the other hand, below-water obstructions 
may be present but ripples are absent, and 
the unwary outboarder might drive his boat 
into them. The only prevention is to stay 
in the current. 


rocks or snags 5 
inches below the surface are barely 
shown by ripples. But in a 10-mile cur- 
rent the same obstructions, even if but a 
foot below the surface, would produce 
easily recognizable ripples, and of course 
in fast rapids, against which much water 
is thrown by the current, an obstruction a 
yard below the surface would produce 
good-sized waves. Don’t confuse ripples 
and waves caused by obstructions below 
the water surface with the back-lash from 
fast currents quickly going from rapids 
into a deep pool, which are not dangerous 
if you hit them head-on or quartering. 

Ferry boat men and shanty boaters are 
the fellows who know the river currents; 
the former have engine power to buck these 
currents and in making the crossing they 
go upstream a considerable distance above 
the proposed landing, steering the boat 
slightly broadside, which aids the engine 
in pushing the boat over. The shanty 
boater likely has no motorized power and 
depends on his big sweeps to get his clumsy 
craft out of precarious places. 

It is well for the tyro in making his 
choice of craft suited to any special region 
to seek the recommendations of people re- 
siding there whose opinions are based on 
long experience. On inland waters one 
chooses the boat with special regard for 
the work to be done with it, the load to be 


N A 4-mile 


current, 


| carried, the type of water as to currents, 


obstructions, etc., and the size of the body 
of water. 

Certainly the outboarder must know the 
rudiments of handling his craft for the ut- 
most safety and efficiency. He must be a 
good navigator and his knowledge of water 
is the first essential. 

(Next month—Dead Water Travel) 








A New Compact Duck 
; ee can carry a dozen of these new 
style decoys in your hunting coat—they 
take up no more room than two or three 


old style wooden decoys. They take apart 
for carrying, and nested together are only 
a little over 6 inehes high. The wooden 
floats for one dozen measure about 11 
inches high, making the bodies and floating 
bottoms about 17 inches high. You can 
assemble or take apart a dozen of these 
decoys in one minute. They are impos- 
sible to upset, as the main weight of the 
decoy is on the surface of the water. Since 
this decoy has a flat bottom it does not 
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roll in rough water but rides like a live 
duck. The heads can be adjusted to any 
position. It is very natural in appearance 
and trouble-proot, well made and ought to 
last a lifetime. The construction is as 
follows—the bodies are formed from sheet 
metal and open at the bottom so that they 
can be nested together when taken apart. 
The heads are of cedar and have glass 
eyes. The floating wooden bottom on 
which the body is mounted is also made 
from cedar. In operation the body is 
mounted on the floating bottom and se- 
cured by simple patented fasteners. The 
removable head is then attached to the 
body. The decoy is painted in natural col- 
ors with non-glare paint and patterned 
after the following species—mallards, can- 
vas backs, red heads and black ducks. 


A One-Piece Wooden Folding Boat 
AFETY is assured in this folding boat, 
made of solid wood thruout. It is all 
in one piece, can be put together in less 
than two minutes and folds to fit on the 
running board. It is reinforced, especially 
for use with an outboard motor and is 





ideally suited to the hunter, fisherman or 
general vacationist. There are no parts to 
lose and the operation of setting up is so 
simple—no need to have a set of directions 
and a mechanician to help you. To erect 
the boat turn a crank handle, tighten two 
thumb screws and snap four hooks in place. 
Under official tests it was assembled in one 
minute and nine seconds. Here is a fea- 
ture we never heard of before in a folding 
boat—it is a life-saving device of the most 
important sort for it can be thrown into 
the water in a roll and assembled in the 
water—the wood will not sink. It is made 
with no open seams, of heavy waters 
proofed canvas between two layers of solid 
mahogany, and is watertight. The length 
erected, is 10 feet 2 inches long and 3 feet 
6 inches wide. When knocked down it 
rolls into a bundle, including oars, 12 inches 
by 14 inches by 5 feet. 
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Oatmeal Bread for Camp Use 


BACKWOODS cook gave me the fol- | 


lowing recipe for a bread which is 
delicious and affords a means of utilizing 
any excess of oatmeal that remains on 


hand towards the end of a camping trip. | 


Take 4 cups of boiling water, and pour 
it over 4 cups of rolled oats, add % cup 
of molasses, 1 tablespoonful of sugar, 1 
tablespoonful of lard and the same amount 
of salt. Let stand until lukewarm and add 
a yeast cake which has been dissolved in 
warm water. Add enough white flour to 
make a stiff dough. Let the mixture stand 
until it rises to double its size, cut down 
to half size, let rise again. Put into baking 
tins, let rise again and bake in a slow oven 
for about one hour. Raisins can be added 
if desired —J. G. Luce, Jr., Conn. 


Tarpon Scale as Carburetor Cover 
HILE fishing in the Gulf of Mexico 
off Naples, Florida, A. H. Iseley 

accidentally lost the cover to the float feed 





of his outboard motor. Having a tarpon 
tied on the back of the boat, he took one of 
the tarpon scales, drilled a hole in it for 
the float stem of the carburetor and pro- 
ceeded to fish for the rest of the day, as 
the scale effectually took the place of the 
lost cover.—A. H. Iseley, Florida. 


Waterproofing Tent Fabrics 


HAT do you think of this for water- 

proofing? One quarter pound of 
paraffin, one pint of Neats Foot Oil dis- 
solved in gasoline. Give the fabric two 
coats. An idea came to me of waterproof- 
ing a pair of coveralls as protection against 
rain when out camping. They would pro- 
test one’s legs better and would not catch 
on bushes and trees like a rain coat. These 
coveralls can be secured with a zipper clos- 
ure of the front and in a number of colors, 
so all that is needed is to buy them big 
enough to be roomy and then waterproof.— 
H. H. Brigman, Piqua, Ohio. 


S varnish being used on boot soles to 
strengthen them and for the uppers a wat- 
erproof preparation consisting of mutton 
tallow, six ounces, and beeswax, one ounce. 
I have had many pairs of soles, well hob- 


Preserving Leather 








EVERAL years ago I read of copal | 
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ZOOMING gun-shy flock, 
streaking pair or jumping 
single. You in your Dux- 
bak Hunting Coat with 
Pivot sleeves. 


Feel that free reach! No hindering drag of 
shells and game to hold your arms. The weight 
stays on your shoulders. That’s Duxbak service. 
You're free, quick, accurate. 

And dressed in Duxbak you won't get wet, 
wind-chilled or over warm In the brush, on the 
marsh, rowing, paddling, back-packing or riding 

your clothes will see you through. Genuine 
rainproof Duxbak cloth of buckskin toughness; 
soft, good fit, tight seams, color you like best. 
Coat pockets everywhere. Big expanding Pak 
bak game pocket at the back, reversible blood 
proof game pocket, or the regular kind—which 
ever you wish. 

Ask your dealer for genuine Utica-Duxbaks, 
and look for the trade mark. Or apply to us 


uxba 


4 Noyes Street Utica, New York 
-_-— oor FILLIN AND SAREE pomeranian 









Vew  com- 
plete book on 
Serviceable 
Clothes, 
FREE. Use 

the coupon. 
Duxbak Breeches 


3 lengths. Dux 
bak Long Pants. 


UT 






















UTICA-DUXBAK CORP., i 
Utica, New York | 
Send me my copy of “Serviceable Clothes’’, to tell 

me all about genuine Duxbaks, made in Utica, in | 

Duxbak the Adirondack toothills | 

Quick  de- i 
tion Shell ; 

Vests. Also Name | 

Jerkins, Norfolk Coats, 

| Leggins, Hat-Caps. ern Clete ! 

GET READY for your Fall NA 














HUNTING TRIP 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, valuable 
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ARBLE SPECIAL OFFER 
Wo odcraft National Sportsman fora 
: whole year, 12 big Is- 


sues, and this 


sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets [aa 
every need for hunting, fishing and camp- craft 
ing. Adapted for sticking, cleaning, skinning, Knife 
slicing, chopping bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel } npr 


blade, thick at back, tapering to a fine point. Blade 4% 
in., leather handle 3% in., weight 6 oz. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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NJOY your 
hunting trip 
regardless of weath- 
er. Swish thru the 
sopping under- 
brush—face the 
pelting rain—be 
warm, comfort- 
able and dry in a 
RED HEAD 


? For comfort you can’t 
beat aREDHEAD BRAND 
Hunting Coat. Large 
and roomy Plenty of 
freedom for a good 
shot. And a bear for 
wear. Look for the RED 
* HEAD BRANDeuarantee 
tag—it assures youcom- 
plete satisfaction. Sold 
by leading sporting 
goods and hardware 
dealers everywhere. 

Ask your dealer to 

show you this dan- 
dy coat today. 





Write toda for, free circular describ- 

ing complete line of RED HEAD 

BRAND Hunting Clothes, Gun Cases, 

and canvas pow leather equipment. 
Ask for circular No. OL 


ALWARD- ANDERSON: SOUTHARD CO. 


925-29 W. ‘Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 








































O ne ING BAG 


LIGHTNING 
FASTENER 






Patented May 22nd, 1928 
The best — lightest, most reasonable 
priced. Send for illustrated folder A-3. 


LEIBOLD & CO. 
753 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 











. ) 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book 

By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D.V.M. 
This book is written by a specialist in canine 
who for eight years was head physician 
of the American Society for Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, and who now conducts one of the 
xreatest Cz anine practices in the country. All dog 
lovers will find this book of inestimable value. 
Postpaid, $4. 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 


dise ases, 


1824 Curtis St., 


Denver, Colo. 
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| nailed too, which ground away like paper. 
| On the rocks around here the soles seem 
to wear away so fast between the hobs that 
they do not seem to do a great deal of good 
except to keep one from slipping. The 
above treatment will help leather, make it 
wear longer, waterproof it and should be 
applied before the hobs are placed.—D. A. 


| J., Washington. 


Efficient Camp Latrine 
EPHART’S “Camping and Wood- 
craft” depicts the construction of a 

latrine which can be made quickly any- 
where and helps to solve the question of 
campers keeping the forest floor unobjec- 





LATRINE 


“4 { 
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A trench “E” is dug 2 feet wide 
at top, 2 feet sloping sides to a 1-foot-wide 
bottom, 2 feet long. For the seat a pole 
“C” 3 feet long is secured and one for a 
back rest at top of pole “A.” This pole 
“A” is driven slanting into the earth at 
the edge of the trench and another shorter 
driven alongside “A” and _ tied 
together—in this crotch rests the seat pole 
“C.” To aid in anchoring the pole seat a 
2-foot pole may be laid on the ground at 
the bottom of pole “A” and held to the 
ground by a peg “D” driven so that a 
projecting branch lug fits tightly on top. 
Kephart’s books are standard for all types 
of camping and are full of usable hints 
such as the above. These books are pro- 
curable from Outdoor Life’s book depart- 
ment. 
Camp Washing Packet 

O AVOID the wet soap and damp 

towel situation prepare several dozen 
“washing packets.” Put a small amount 
of powder or chip soap in a tiny envelope 
and fold in a paper towel. Prepare sev- 
eral dozen of these for a trip, even if soap 
is taken along also—Mrs. William Gamble, 
Wis. 

Uses of Sand 

EW folks know the value of common 

sand in camping. We old-timers use 
it for cleaning pots and pans, for scrub- 


| bing the hands that are covered with grease 
| or any gummy substance that would require 





a great deal of soap and warm water to 
remove. Clean sand makes a fine filter 
for the camp supply of drinking water and 
if neither ice or a cooling spring is avail- 
able, a box of sand in which food contain- 
ers may be compactly buried, makes a most 
satisfactory sort of a refrigerator for it 
may be carried in the car and easily moved 


from one camp to another.—A. T. Hay- 
more, Calif. 
(NOTE—Filtering unclean water thru 


sand will remove any debris present but 
I doubt if it will remove germ life which 
is apt to cause disease. It would be better 
to first boil the water then filter it thru 
the sand. A good emergency sand-gas fire 
is made by pounding a stick for 6 inches 
into the sand, wriggling it around and with- 
drawing, then pouring into the hole a pint 
of gasoline. This permeates into the sand 
around the hole and evaporates slowly so 
when a match is touched to it it burns 
long enough to cook an ordinary meal. 
—Fditor.) 





Practical Tips on Duck 
Shooting 


(Continued from page 15) 


and taken up quickly and with ease. 

You know what a job it is on a cold day to 
stick out live birds when each one has to 
be taken care of with a cord and weight 
and numerous trips must be made back and 
forth from water to land. Here is the 
method that saves work and operates just 
as efficiently in decoying birds. Take two 
iron stakes and stretch a stout cord from 
one to the other. The length of this cord 
depends on the number of birds you want 
in a string. At regularly spaced intervals 
tie to the main line short 16 or 20-inch 
pieces of cord attached to the long one 
with a swivel rig. At the end of this cord 
is your loop or snap which is attached 
to the live decoy. You put out your stakes 
with the one long cord to which is fastened 
the “shorts.” Then you run along the 
line and hook on the live birds. 

They can move around, swim, and other- 
wise do what they please to the length of 
the short cord on the main line. But they 
can’t get tangled with the bird in front 
or behind, nor can they twist that cord 
into a knot, because it ends in a swivel. 
We put out two strings of birds in a V 
with open water between the two strings 
in one-third the time it used to take us to 
stake out the old way. Try this stunt this 
fall if you want a new time-saving wrinkle 
in duck decoy work. 

But sets, good blinds and all the other 
trimmings go for nothing if the nervous 
duck hunter does not sit still. Even if 
caught out of position and sitting or kneel- 
ing in plain view of incoming birds one 
can fool ’em. For example, last fall dur- 
ing a wonderful day’s sport with teals, 
mallards and pintails, we were well into the 
air looking over the prairie to see how the 
birds were operating. We didn’t see a 
duck of any kind headed for our set. Sud- 
denly, coming out of thin air, we spotted 
a pintail drake coming in. He had _ his 
wings set and was so close that we were 
sure he would flare because we felt that 
we loomed up like a skyscraper. If we 
had moved he’d have put on all speed and 
left us. But we “froze.” In regulation 
dead grass clothing we blended with the 
blind, and when that shy old drake was set 
we reached for the gun and nailed him. 

So it goes. The fellow who _ hasn't 
learned to sit still at the right time will 
have a hard time getting ducks. 


Grayling of the Yukon 


(Continued from page 28) 


regained about half my line and knew the 
test had come. At the edge of deep water 
I took my stand and gave him the butt with 
all my might. The rod bent double. The 
line sprung and for just a moment I had 
to give him 10 or 15 feet or he would 
kave wrecked something. Up he came to 
the top, not in a leap but with the force 
of the current. I gave him a bit more line 
and then swung the rod sharply around 
toward shallower water in an effort to 
get him out of the swift current. He 
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fought doggedly, tugging hard and pulling | 
like an athlete on the end of a tug-of-war | 


rope. A last desperate 
to near the snapping point. The rod is 
resilient and I pushed it to its limit. The 
line went out slowly, stopped, and the fish 
gave up. I reeled it in, slipped the net un- 
der it and lifted it to shore. During this 
process it never moved a muscle. It was 
completely exhausted. With blue dorsal 
fin distended it stiffened in death. A 
game fighter to the last breath. It weighed 
a pound and a quarter, was dark violet in 
color; a splendid fish. 


rush bent. the rod | 





On my way back to receive the congrat- | 


ulations of Jimmie I found him busy yell- 
ing at the top of his voice for me to come 
and see the fish he had hooked. It was a 


trout, as I could see from its color and the | 


way it fought. A good one too, 
appearances. 
The fish made a dash for the deeper water 
and the lake. There 


from all | 
Jim was holding his own. | 


is bad water below | 


where Jim was standing and I feared he | 


would drown if he got in that raging tor- 
rent that had awed the miners of 798. Jim 
followed the fish, keeping close to shore in 
the quieter water. Down, down went the 
fish. The line disappeared at a horrible 
rate. Still down, now the splice between 


this and last year’s line appeared, and still | 


on, until there were but a few yards left. 
I saw the rod was bent double. He couldn’t 
put an ounce more strain on it without 
something snapping. I saw him straighten 
out the rod to save it at the expense of the 
line or hook. It held. The fish turned 
into the quieter waters where he sulked for 
five minutes. Jim was thoroly winded and 
I was busy keeping them in sight. I make 
it a point to not interfere when Jim gets 
a good fish. I may stand by with a net or 
gaff but I don’t take the rod. He loses 
some fish but I think it better to let him 
have the thrill of victory alone or the hu- 
miliation of defeat if that is in store. I 
advised him to take in the line while he 
could. I fingered the handle of the dip net 
with nervous energy. Jim reeled in rap- 
idly; the trout, well on its way to exhaus- 
tion, swam slowly and with difficulty kept 
an upright position. 

waited behind a rock with the net. 
Seeing him about to start something new 
I jumped into the stream and quickly 
swung the net below him at the same time 
grasping him by the gills with my thumb 
and forefinger. Now Jim yelled for joy! 
He had been after this fish all day. He 
had seen it when it first flashed at his fly 
early in the morning, its bronze back shin- 
ing in the sunlight. 

We took stock of our catch. We had 
several graylings and the trout so we called 
it a day and made our way to the cabin 
to prepare them for the evening meal. We 
fried both graylings and trout, not in that 
modern abomination, margarine, but in 
good British Columbia creamery butter. 
We never tasted a better dinner. We fried 
two great skillets of graylings, using about 
half a pound of butter in the operation. 
When we had lifted the fish out we would 
drop thick slices of bread in the browned 
butter. This was then lifted, dripping, 
into another hot spider. Here it browned 
to a stiff, toasty dainty that fairly melted 
in your mouth. Cold, canned tomatoes, lib- 
erally salted and peppered, we ate as a side 
dish. Then with new brewed tea, not 
boiled, we would go to it. You'd be a 
glutton too in that atmosphere with appe- 
tites such as we had. 
we would clean up the dishes, tidy up the 
shack and either turn in for the night or go 
along the shore of Frazier Lake in the 
quiet of evening. Here Jim would point 
far up the mountainside and tell me where 
he had seen a black bear the day before. 
Or perhaps a beaver at play, or a flock of 
ptarmigan. Always there was wild life of 
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After a hearty meal | 
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Bean’s New Cold-Proof 


Duck Hunting Coat 


Is made of olive green 8 ounce duck, sheep- 
skin lined, 38 inches long. Seven inch Sheep- | 
skin Beaverized Shawl Collar, two breast pock- 
ets and two extra large lower pockets, all re | 
inforced with leather. Sutectiaad throughout 
with waterproof slicker cloth, Be coat | 
100¢¢ waterproof. 

You cannot buy a better garment for | 
cold weather duck hunting, ice fishing and 
early spring trolling The pre 


to 
I 
neck and ears is worth the price the 
coat. 
med 


Cut below shows 3% inch 
Sheepskin Cuffs that can be turned down 
so as to keep hands warm in coldest 
weather. This is a big improvement over 
gloves or mittens as hands are always 
ready for instant use. 


Write for New 
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IL. L. Bean, 189 Main St., Freeport, Maine 




















Comfortable Camping Guaranteed 


DAY AND NIGHT WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Thousands of satisfied campers, including The campers first choice. Outing Air Mat- 


Claude Fordyce, Morris Ackerman, Dick tresses—Brownie Camp Pads. Comfort 
Wood, Ozark Ripley, Frank Brimmer, Sleeping Pockets with inside air bed. 
Peter Schwab, LeonardSeppalaand Editor Doquaig Featherdown Sleeping Robes 
McGuire of Outdoor Life, outstanding with detachable Blankets — Perfection 


Fishing Shirts. Whall s Umbrella Tents— 
Metropolitan camp goods as most comfor- Air Pillows and Cushions at prices so attrac- 
table and reliable for out-of-door purposes. tive youcan’t afford to be without them. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Metropolitan Camp Goods are masterpieces of inge- Campers mail this advertisement now and we will 
sae | and construction from quality materials. The send you F = 24 page booklet on Comfortable 
result of 39 years’ actual camping and manufacturing Camping w hip catak gue B. 

experience. 


authorities oncamping,use and recommend 
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ATHOL, 


SLEEP WARM AND SNUG OUTDOORS 


Help build up bounding health and vitality by sleeping in the pure, clean, in- 
vigorating outdoor air. Kapo sleeping bags are warm, light, and comfy as eiderdown, but 
cost a lot less. Send for free catalog, showing also Kz apo Kant Sink Life Saving Garments, 
Cushions, and Swim Wings. 
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KAPO Company 
76-80 Traverse St. _— Boston, Mass. 





STALKING BIG ¢ GAME WITH A “CAMERA IN AFRICA—By Marius Maxweil. The author 
spent many months in Africa for the purpose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
and this book is a record of his adventures while capturing the photographs, together with 77 
most extraordinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot except for food or to save 
human lives. The photographs which the author secured are wonderful. 311 pages; $9.25 
postpaid. OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 
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American Field 
Gun Coats 


Designed by an “Old Timer” 


to meet the requirements of the 


SPORTSMAN 
TRAPPER and 
PUSHER 


— Note the features: — 
STURDY and WETPROOF, 
it fulfills the HUN TER’Severy 
need, GUARANTEED, too. 
OUR LOW PRICE PUTS IT 
IN REACH OF ALL. 


Ask Your Beater, or wrkes g 
Descriptive Bookle 


THE HETTRICK MFG.CO. 


SumMIT & emg Sts. TOLEDO, OHIO 
EPT. o 























Hunting & Fishing (yuntine 
is a 52-page monthly maga- 7 FISHING 


zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE’S THE 

; ’ . 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning and 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
bie, keen-cutting edges. The points are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitung and skinning. 
SPECIA L OFFER. e will send you Hunting & Fishing 
Magazine for a whole year, 12 big issues, and this Rem- 
ington Sportsman's Knife, 
The Name 
“Remington “SS 
on the blade is 
your guarantee 
of quality 

























Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order tcday ‘o 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 276 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














/SPORTSMEN-ENGINEERS 


Outdoor men appreciate the comfort and 
service which our thirty years of experience 
in boot building gives to our hand made 
boots. SEND FOR CATALOG 


J.B. THOMAS COMPANY 


3315 Dupont Avenue South 
nai polis, Mi r 























Only $39.00 


For This Auto Trailer 


Complete with 30x3 1-2 cord 
1-2 Ton Capacity ires and hitch for car. 


Other styles of body, Same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. 
Absolute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG.CO. Box19 FOWLER, IND. 
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a sort. I cautioned Jim about wandering 


| far away for there are grizzlies in the 





mountains on both sides of the Yukon, tho 
not near our camp. The black bears: are 
harmless but a big brown could make a 
meal of a boy of his age. We saw ducks 
swimming in family groups on Frazier 
Lake. Jim climbed high on an island out- 
look above the timber line, following some 
old game trail. Here I took his picture sil- 
houetted against the northern sky. He had 
1 .410 shotgun and 500 rounds of Reming- 
ton shot and ball shells. When the fishing 
palled or we caught enough for the day 
we would hunt around for coyotes and 
other game. The only form of human life 
we would see would be an occasional train- 
load of tourists on their way to Carcross, 
Atlin or Dawson. They were comfort- 
ably ensconced in their plush parlor car 


| chairs but we would not trade places with 


them for the world. We were not lone- 
some. When the time came for us to go 
down the river to Dawson and the lower 


| Yukon it was with genuine regret we leit 


the Hamman cabin at the First Portage. 


| We had so thoroly enjoyed ourselves in 
| that vicinity that it seemed like home to us. 


| When we 


returned to Skagway we pur- 


| posely laid over a week in order that we 


| tore up the leaves 





might again visit the scene of our first 
grayling fishing. On this second trip we 
caught larger fish down in the lake. The 
weather was warmer this trip also, and 
we found sunshine every day with plenty 
of animal and bird life. We caught larger 
fish down the Yukon. We saw more beau- 
tiful scenery at Atlin and other points on 
the Yukon. But nowhere did we find a 
place that fitted into our scheme of life 
more than the First Portage. It would 
take more than the lure of gold to make 
me pass that up if I had fishing equip- 
ment. Wild, isolated, a bit cold of nights, 
it still claims the brightest spot in our 
memories of the Yukon. And ours was 
an eventful summer. 


Golden Days in Grouseland 
(Continued from page 31) 

of his gun or prevent his shooting at all. 
One usually gets such experience early 
in the season, for it is then that the broods 
of young birds are still holding together, 
and one has not yet acquired the steadiness 
that comes with several days’ hunting. I 
remember one such an experience on an 
opening day. 

I had just reached the woods and was 
making my way down an old lumber road 
as quietly as possible when, “Burr-r-r-r-r !” 
With a deafening roar and a suddenness 
that was startling, a brown bomb exploded 
just ahead and, amid a flurry of scattered 
leaves, a grouse winged its noisy way off 
among the tree trunks. It was exactly 
what I was looking for, just what I had 
been expecting, but it came so suddenly 
and seemed so close at hand that, for a 
fraction of a second, I was unnerved, and 
that fraction of a second was just the time 
the grouse needed to get out of sight. 
Then another bird whirred out and I 
brought my gun to my shoulder. This 
action ‘required but a moment’s time but, be- 
fore I could press the trigger, a third bird 
almost at my feet and, 
lining off at right angles, made good its 
getaway, and so distracted my attention 
from the second that it, too, got out of 
range. Then the fourth bird soared away, 
skillfully placing a big beech trunk between 
itself and the muzzle of my gun. 

That kind of luck got on my nerves so 
much that when the fifth bird broke cover 
it never even occurred to me to try to 
shoot, and when the sixth followed I 


couldn’t have told whether it was a ruffed 
grouse or a hairy-wicket, or whether the 


thing I held in my hand was a shotgun or 
a camp axe. 

These strictly matter-of-fact naturalists 
tell me that the grouse do not time their 
flight nor follow each other at just the 
right moment to create confusion in the 
mind of any pursuer, but I cannot agree 
with them. I have too much respect for 
the highly developed senses of this bird. 
I have seen grouse slip away, as silently 
as an owl, when they thought they had not 
been detected and their flight would be un- 
observed, and I have seen the same bird, 
when I would mark it down and flush it 
again, roar off with a noise like a machine 
gun. Now if a bird is wise enough to 
choose its mode of flight and adapt it to 
conditions, certainly the same bird can 
choose the time. . 

It wasn’t my intention to make this a 
series of hard-luck stories, but I don’t 
consider the escape of a bird as hard luck 
altogether. The grouse are my friends, 
the best friends I have in all the woods, 
and wher they demonstrate their ability 
to care for themselves, I am always 
pleased. Furthermore, I enjoy a good game 
and I try to be a good loser, so, when I 
match my knowledge and skill with a scat- 
ter-gun against the inherent wisdom and 
strong wings of these birds, I call it a 
golden day, whoever wins, 

As before stated, it would be hard to 
picture golden days in our northern wood- 
lands if there were no grouse, and last 
autumn we had the opportunity of observ- 
ing just how dull a grouseless forest could 
be. Never in all my hunting experiences 
have I found these birds so scarce. On 
several occasions I would hunt for half 
a day and not put up a single bird, tho 
I worked diligently and my springer—for 
I now use one of these dogs in the grouse 
woods—nosed into every promising cover. 
On other hunts we would put up one or 
maybe two birds, extremely wild and wary. 
At first I was inclined to believe these 
conditions might be local only, so taking 
one of my boys, we drove to a certain 
northwoods lumber town and hunted all 
one day. We covered a region of cutover 
land, partly burned, with alternating 
patches of grecn timber. It was a land 
of old logging roads, with many open 
knolls where wintergreen berries grew 
thick and occasional marshy areas where 
blueberries, frost bitten and dry, still clung 
to the bushes. It was ideal grouse country 
and on previous deer-hunting trips I had 
literally to kick the birds out from under 
foot. But in a whole day’s hunting we 
saw but three birds and those so extreme- 
ly wild that we got only one snap shot 
and that did not score. Since then I have 
found that similar conditions existed over 
practically the whole range of the ruffed 
grouse and the situation is a cause for con- 
siderable consternation among thinking 
sportsmen. 

There appeared no outstanding cause for 
this shortage. Food was plentiful, the pre- 
vious winter had been mild, and there was 
no great amount of rain during the hatch- 
ing season. Disease was evident in a few 
places but not to such an extent as to de- 
plete the supply over the whole range. Of 
course the birds have their natural ene- 
mies, foxes get a few and during the 
winter my springer has nosed into two 
different piles of grouse feathers while 
hunting rabbits. Each time I studied the 
surroundings for evidences of the mur- 
derer. The first time I found no clues 
whatever, for a light snow had covered all 
tracks, but the next time I found telltale 
feathers clinging to the branches of the 
thick spruce trees overhead, signs that 
were as condemning as so many finger 
prints and pointed to silent-winged, roost- 
robbing owls. Since that time I have had 
an eye out for owls with a criminal look 
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behind their mask of solemnity. 


* a | 
A consensus of opinion, based upon con- | 


ditions and records of a large number of 
sportsmen, fails to attach the blame to any 


one cause. It seems that the grouse have 

suffered a periodical shortage which re- 

curs in cycles of about ten years, much as | 
the hare disappears from the north woods. | 
They always have siaged a come-back ang 

I believe they will again return to our 

woodlands. Personally I would favor a 

me-year closed season which would give 

them a little encouragement, but I would 

not be in favor of a long period of pro-* 
tection. I believe the good sportsman is 

the best friend these birds have and a long 

closed season would tend to dampen his in- 

terest in the birds. 

While every day in grouseland is a gol- 
den day for me, of course there are certain 
outstanding hunts that I especially like to 
recall; while I can always rejoice in the 
keen sagacity and swift flight that takes 
the bird to safety, there have also been 
times when my success with the gun was 
also a source of satisfaction and my birds 
would crumple and hit the ground. Such 
an experience came late in the afternoon 
{ the last day of the hunting season a 
few years ago. During the season I had 
been out several times until I had become 
familiar with the suddenness of their 
Hights and was no longer disturbed by it. 
I had also steeled myself against snap 
shooting at every bird that rose and like- 
wise strove to avoid pottering, or letting 
good shots slip away. And I had become 
familiar with birdy places and knew where 
to locate them. 

This last availed me but little on that 
last day, for a keen and biting north wind 
had driven the birds to the open sunny ex- 
posures on southern slopes and south side 
ot the woods. When I had tumbled to this 
fact I began putting up birds but the aft- 
ernoon was well along before I secured a 
shot. I had approached a growth of mixed 
woods which lay along the north side of 
a smooth pasture lot. An old stone wall 
lay just within the edge of the woods and 
several small wild apple trees, a few sumac 
bushes and an occasional beech tree all 
provided food that would tempt the birds. 
[t was warm along there and surely it was 
an ideal place for grouse. So I worked 
along the pasture edge, slowly, carefully, 
making no noise on the short cropped 
grass. The day was dwindling and soon 
it would be too dark to shoot and my last 
chance of the season would have gone, so 
my every faculty was alert and I carried 
the gun ready for instant use. At last I 
thought I detected a quick little rustle 
above the roar of the wind in the tree tops, 
but before I could locate it a grouse burst 





out from under a sumac bush where it 
had been feeding, took a little swing out 
into the pasture, and turned back into the | 
woods. Almost before it had left the 
ground my gun was at my shoulder and 
when the bird turned back into the woeds 
it crossed the front sight. Just then an- 
other bird burst out, but its noisy flight 
did not disturb me in the least and I 
pressed the trigger, heard the click of the | 
automatic action close after the heavy re- | 
port then swung the gun on to the other | 
bird which was winging straight up the | 
edge of the woods. I had the satisfaction | 
of seeing this bird drop and as I started 

up for it I found the other one at the | 
edge of the woods. Naturally I was elated, 

tor it is not often that one can make a 

double on these wary birds. For a long 

time I sat and admired those birds, indulg- 

ing in such thoughts as will come to a 


hunter on such an occasion, while the last 
day of the season faded and a golden twi- 
light fell on grouseland. 








There may never be a “last 
word,” but the /Jatest word in 


flashlights is— 


BARN 


& BERR 





z—*! polished reflectors 


and tarnishing. 


2-— Non-rolling lens cap. 


TRADE Marx 


fully protected from spotting 


Bhan springless focusing adjustment—will not get 


out of order. 


G—Fasily operated, positive-contact switch. 


5 case corrugated— adds strength—protects 
from denting—provides non-slip grip. 


2-in-1 hanger—ring combined with hook. It hangs 
—from a nail or hooks to a pocket, buttonhole or belt 
Yand a score of other convenient places. 


“Convenience Multiplied” 


BARNEY & BERRY, INC., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES — FLASHLIGHTS and BATTERIES 
FISHING TACKLE — TOOLS — WALDEN CUTLERY 
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‘| Saxophone gives you these extra fea-| | 
Saxophone | A tures—Snap-on Pads, greatest im-] | 
provement, easy to replace, 
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tomatic OctaveKey—perfect 
Story of the Scale Accuracy— convenient 
oneness key arrangement. 
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of all Bues- Be Popular Socially | | 
cher Models Earn Extra Money 
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Contains any other ae 
first lesson as 
ot oe Buescher Band InstrumentCo. 
ones 2575 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 














Hunting the Wild Turkey 


By Tom Turpin 
This book contains 60 pages, 45 of which are 
devoted to the turkey language, exhaustive | 
instructions as to simulating every one of the 
several calls turkeys make, and all methods 
used by the most successful hunters in the | 


turkey countries for ca'ing up these fine birds. 
0 Postpaid 


$1.5 } 
' OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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GOKEY 
BOTTE SAUVAGE, 


Manufactured since 1850 


Water-Proof. Genuine 
Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed Made to Measure. 
A pound or two lighter 
than the average boot, 
easy to put on and take off, 
no hooks to catch. he 
ankle strap holds the boot 
in place, and also acts as 
an ankle support. 

“The best all-around boot 
in the world.”’ 


Write for measure 
blank and 
Catalog. 


A, 


Freeman-Thompson Shoe Co. 
Dept. 15 ST. PAUL, MINN. 




























ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 


By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
best seller of all Airedale books. Every 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated 
book of general information valuable to dog lover 
owners, breeders and fanciers, illustrated from sel 
photographs of noted dogs and rare scenes. 

rice, Cloth, $2; Paper, $1.20. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
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Fads, Fancies, Fashions, and Tendencies 


HE latest thing in shotguns has just 
been brought out by Westley Richards 
in England. It is intended for driven 

shooting where the birds come in 


game 
within from 15 to 35 yards. The gun is 


12 gauge, has 28-inch barrels and weighs 
534 pounds. 

The gun handles a cartridge with 33 
grains of powder and 15/16 of an ounce 
of shot. The velocity over a 20-yard 
course, the English standard testing dis- 
tance, is from 1,081 to 1,115 feet, the free 
recoil from 9.15 to 9.29 foot pounds; the 
breech pressure runs from 2.40 tons to 
2.56 tons. The gun is said to have ample 
power for English game bird and rabbit 
shooting. The price of this gun is from 
$250 up, f. b. Birmingham. It would 
cost more in this country, but some of us 
in America have a good deal of money, 
and others will want such a gun anyhow. 

I do not know precisely what is the 
American equivalent for an English veloc- 
ity of 1,050 feet, which is their standard 
game-shooting velocity. English game 
cartridges are supposed to have a muzzle 
velocity of about 1,200 feet against about 
1,400 feet for our cartridges. Neither do 
I know precisely how to take that free 
recoil of 9.22 foot pounds. I do not know 
what kind of recoil-measuring mechanism 
the English use. Du Pont gives the free 
recoil of a 6-pound gun, shooting 3 
drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot, 
as 23.4 foot pounds. They give the recoil 
of a trap load containing 3% drams and 
114 ounces, in a 7%-pound gun, as 32 
pounds. This, they maintain, is 2 pounds 
in excess of what a shooter can stand in 
protracted firing. 

The English breech pressure of 2.40 
tons would also be considered pretty low 
by us. I recently had occasion to go over 
a Du Pont pressure sheet, which showed 
traploads going to about 4.25 tons, duck 
loads to about 4.50, and some of the heavier 
20-bore loads running above 5 tons. We 
might say that the English standard pres- 
sure is around 3 tons, ours rather above 
4 tons. It is nothing unusual for some 
of our heavy duck loads in all gauges to 
run above 5 toms, not with every load but 
with some of them, and 20-bore ounce 
loads may run to 6 tons, more than twice 
the pressure of this British cartridge. 

[ am merely mentioning these things so 
that in case any of my friends buy one of 
these guns they would be “well advised” to 
fetch over some cartridges with the gun. 
We do not load that kind. If we did 
undertake to use our cartridges in a gun 
like that we might have to buy another gun, 
and we might have to shoot with one hand 
thereafter, and we might have to shoot by 
hearing rather than seeing. I have recently 
heard of a blind man playing golf, so I 
suppose that he might also have been able 
to shoot. I do not like guns blowing up 
on me, and have had three or four do that 
already. 


DO not know just why the English 
shouldn’t have been content to use that 
15/16-ounce load in a 20 bore. However, 
the English standard 20-gauge load con- 


By Chas. Askins 


tains but 34 of an ounce, where we are fast 
coming to the ounce as standard load i 
this gauge. People differ in their fancies, 
you see. 

I have owned but one light 
gun in all my years of shooting and it 
weighed 7 pounds. I put into it any kind 
of a load that happened to be for sale, 
often 14% ounces of shot, and the gun 
kicked me so hard that I didn’t sell it—I 
gave it away; and the man who got it 
can’t sell it either, because it came to him 
as a gift, but he takes it out in cussing 
me every time he tries to shoot that gun. 
These English sure are a tough lot of 
lads, or they would be if they had to shoot 
our ammunition. The standard weight for 
an English game gun is 6'%4 pounds, with 
a load of 11/16 ounces. English guns and 
English loads have steadily come down in 
weight, since Hawker’s time. Maybe it is 
all good horse sense, I do not know, and 
maybe it accounts for their not being able 
to win in the Olympic games—I do not 
know that either. You would think that a 
man could handle a pretty good weight of 
gun when he went out to his stand and 
sat down on a chair, and had an assistant 
to hold his gun for ®im until the birds 
were seen to be coming. 

The latest thing in rifles is made by 
the Halger Arms Company, Hamburg, 
Germany. The rifle is .280 caliber or it 
uses a .280 Ross shell with a bullet of .276. 
Bullets weigh 100, 140, and 180 grains. 
The 100-grain bullet is said to be given 
a velocity of 4,000 feet, the 140-grain 
3,500 feet, and the 180-grain 3,150 feet. 
This 180-grain is their military target 
bullet and with it they claim to have 
stayed in the 30-inch 1,000-yard bull 
for ten shots at 1,650 yards. This record 
is vouched for by the German Hallensee 
Testing Station of Berlin. 


12-gauge 


: all goes to show, if we believe it, 
which our rifle makers do not seem to, 
that other nations are stepping right along 
with us in rifle, cartridge and powder mak- 
ing. I wanted to know all about that new 
rifle so have asked the company to send 
one of their guns to John Hession of New 
York to be shot at Camp Perry. John is 
to go back to 1,600 yards and shoot against 
our lads with the Springfield at 1,000. I’d 
like to see him clean up on them, just by 
way of starting something. I’d be a little 
skeptical about the velocity secured with 
that 140-grain bullet, except that it is the 
Germans who are doing it. I remember 
very well the German cannon that threw 
shells 65 miles into Paris, and nobody else 
can make any such gun to this day. When 
a German undertakes to make rifles, to 
make bullets, and to make powder, no- 
body knows when he is going to stop. We 
stop when we think the rifle is good enough 
and let it go at that, so long as the fel- 
lows are not howling for something bet- 
ter. By the way, this Halger rifle and 
Halger velocity was what I was working 
for when I blew off a finger, and I'd like 
to see the work taken up by some rifle 


company that has more fingers left than I 
have. What I lacked was German powder 
and a Mauser action, so it seems. My next 
rifle, however, is going to be a .280 at that. 
I doubt if there is any caliber so good, or 
so good a bullet as the .276, 160-grain. 

Some twenty-five years ago we laughed 
our Scheutzen rifles and our Scheutzen men 
out of existence. Army and army affilia- 
tions did it, and now army and army affilia- 
tions are trying to get them back. Our 
free riflemen are now in Europe, trying 
to win at the Olympic games, against 
Europe, and particularly contesting suprem- 
acy with the Swiss. I remember when Gus 
Zimmerman of New York went to Europe 
and cleaned up on everybody, 200 yards 
offhand. He did that with an American 
rifle of a kind that money won't buy to- 
day. Now we are sending to Switzerland 
for an action, an action by the way which 
was invented in this country, and we are 
sending somewhere else for a barrel for 
that gun, and our stocks are not right yet 
—far from it. 


UR old-time Scheutzen rifles, Ballard 

actions and Pope barrels were thc 
finest-shooting rifled arms that the world 
knew, and nothing equal to them has been 
made since. I have seen Pope targets shot 
at 200 yards that simply made one enlarged 
hole. We are not laughing at the heavy 
barrels any more, nor at the set triggers, 
the cheek pieces, the hand-holt, nor the 
great copper butt-plates that used to turn 
up back of the shoulder and support the 
shoulder muscles. 

Even if we had the rifles, however, we 
wouldn’t have the men who shot them. 
They are gone, and it seems their like will 
not be seen again in many a day to come. 
What America still has is ambition and 
that will carry them to the front again 
some day. 

Prone shooting is after all only primary 
firing. Under war conditions it is not 
much good to the army, and is entirely use- 
less to the big game hunter. It will be 
many a day before the “belly-shooters” 
will dare to laugh at the offhand man again. 

Every now and then the query comes to 
me as to which is the best deer rifle. Of 
the finest strictly deer rifles, not to include 


game larger than deer, the very best 
cartridges that I know of are the .30-40 
Krag and the 7 mm. Mauser. These 


cartridges have ample power for deer, and 
not such an excess of power as to ruin 
half the meat. Tho of different calibers, 
these cartridges are.a good deal alike in 
powder capacity, weight of bullet, velocity, 
and energy. These cartridges have marked- 
ly less recoil than the .30-06, equal accu- 
racy, and ample power. Both have been 
used on all kinds of big game. 

The one rifle comes in a bolt action, the 
other in a lever. The 7 mm. is made in 
this country by several firms, and in light 
weight it is the most attractive bolt-action 
rifle possible to procure. The Krag 
cartridge of course comes in the bolt-action 
Krag rifle, but I like the cartridge best in 
the lever-action Model 95 Winchester. The 
Model 95 Winchester has been criticised 
as being clumsy, as having a protruding 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 




















“Here’s why I can pick ’em off 
at long distances with so few cripples, 
George. ... The shot in this Western 
Super-X long-range load hold to- 
gether as they travel through the 
air, instead of stringing out. It means 
ese eee re that more pellets reach the bird.” 


Once you've shot alongside a fel- 
low who's pulling down ducks or 
geese so far away you don’t even 
raise a gun, you'l! know it’s time to 
switch to Super-X. 

As a field load, Western Xpert 
shells are in a class by themselves. 
Smokeless. Uniform. Dependable. 
Top quality at a popular price. 
Write for descriptive literature, in- 
cluding Captain Askin’s booklet on 
Western Super-X, 








World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 7 7 1019 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * 7 tioboken, Bi he Gone cisco, Cal 


Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) cartridges are the last word in modern rifle ammunition. Lubaloy Open-point Expanding ‘and Boat-tail bullets are 
; y ; ; g 


the choice of many big game expeditions. Western Lubaloy .22's are greaseless. Non-Corrosive. Keep you and your gun clean. Try them! 
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SHOOT WITH 


LYMAN 
SIGHTS 


Well placed Shots 
will get the game 





The difference between a successful | 
hunting trip and an empty one is 
often measured by the sights on the | 
gun. Before you start out, equip | 
your gun with Lyman front and rear 
sights. Make shot count. 
Buy from your dealer or write us. 


every 





No. 31 Ivory Bead 
Front Sight, used 
with No. 40 on new 


Savage. $1.00 





New No. 40° Ree. 
Sight for new Sav- 





age M. 40, Rec. 
tapped and drilled. 
$4.00. Standard on 
M. 45 Savage. Wind- 
age and elev. «ad- 





jJustment, . 
No. 48 Microm. Ree. 
Sight for Springfield 
"03. $11.0 Dise. 50 
cents, 





No. 38 Ree. Sight for . 
Marlin, Win., Rem. No. 26 Carbine front 
and most lever action sight. Ivory, gold, sil- 
rifles $6.50. ver or red bead. $1.00. 


Send 10c for New Lyman 
Sight Catalog No. 16 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 

















~ SHELL CASE 


will protect your shells from water. It holds 
200 shells in original cartons. Tray holds 
cleaning rod solvent, ete., within the lid until 
needed. [as Corbin hasp lock. Handle is 





recessed in lid. 


Price - $5.50 


HOBART METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
807 16th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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box magazine, as having a crescent-shaped 
butt-plate, and maybe for other things. But, 
in my opinion, for offhand shooting, for 
work fast or slow, in the usual hunting 
position, this is one of the steadiest and 
best rifles ever produced in America. It 
is faster than any bolt-action rifle ever 
will be, and handles its cartridge perfectly. 


Money Shoots 
By George Cory Franklin 


NE of the big problems that confronts 

every gun club is how to finance 
shoots and attract crowds, and yet keep 
away from the gambling tendency which 
seems to exist in all of us, especially in 
some lines of sport. Who would sit up all 
night to play poker without something to 
play for?—but let there be even a small 
stake and the interest is acute. 

Trap shooting is an expensive game, and 
is largely followed by men of wealth. The 
men who go to the big shoots like the 
Grand American, or the Del Monte, or the 
Sunny South shoots, seldom get out much 
under a thousand dollars. Nearly all of 
them like to feel that they have a chance 
to get some of this back, so, in order to 
get the crowds, the practise of adding 
money to each event and charging an 
entrance fee, has become popular. Let any 
club try to stage a shoot without it, by 
giving trophies, medals and prizes, and see 
how much of an attendance they will scare 
up. The shooters simply will not come, 
even to a state shoot, unless they have a 
chance to win, or earn, if you please, part 
of their expense. 

The question is: “Is 
money gambling?” 

If it is, then debating for a prize given 
by some person, is gambling. Playing bil- 
liards for a prize hung up by a club is 
gambling. The whole thing is, that if a 


shooting for 


| club chips in and buys a silver cup worth 


$50, you win it, and if you have your name 
engraved on it, put on the mantel piece to 
catch dust and cockroaches, and cause your 
wife to think—well, she gets awful tired of 
the darned old thing. That gets by the 
Board of Censorship. But if the same men 
chip in the same amount and give it to you 
in money, and you go buy theatre tickets, or 
a new tire, or perhaps, if you are real 
selfish, a new gun, then you are a gambler. 
Consistent? The same old story making 
harm out of something that in itself is 
perfectly harmless. 

There are some shoots, unquestionably, 
where the main attraction is gambling. Men 
are practically betting on themselves to 
win, and the stakes are heavy, but no 
shooter, unless he can consistently break 
above 97 per cent, has any business in the 
company present at those events. Even at 
such shoots comedy stalks. 


FEW vears ago I saw two of the very 
Z best shots in the United States tied for 
the major event. There was over $2000 in 
the pot, and we all knew the tie would be 
shot off for blood. It was decided to shoot 
the tie off, sliding handicap from 16 to 23 
yards, 100 targets. 

The favorite, tho there was really very 
little choice between the two contestants, 
missed two birds out of the first 25, his 
opponent breaking 25 straight. Neither 
missed any more until the last quarter; 
the man who had already missed two tar- 
gets, missed the first bird out of the trap. 
Three down in 76 against a perfect score, 
and one of the best shots in the world. 

Some mental hazard, but, listen! Truth 
is, indeed, so much stranger than fiction, 
that no writer would dare use this in a 
story. This shooter who has won national, 


| yes, international, events, came up to his 
last peg with a perfect score, and missed 


his last five targets. Explain it? The 
breaks of the game. 

The shooter had not lost his nerve, 
neither had the shot been drawn from 
his shells, but the trap houses at this club 
are a trifle high, and the shooter was on the 
23-yard line on peg 5, and every one of the 
targets came out at a left angle, which 
made them straight-away to the shooter. 
By the time they could be seen above the 
trap house, they were so far away that his 
pattern was too thin to break the targets. 
This was one of the most surprising fin- 
ishes I have ever witnessed in any sport. 
Had even two of the targets come out at a 
right angle, the score would probably have 
been a tie. 

But, to get back to the subject of prizes 
and money shoots, these things are of 
interest only to the fans who follow the 
game. The man who wants to use trap 
shooting as an aid to field shooting, may 
shoot as much or as little as he wishes 
without entering in these contests, and he 
will get a kick out of watching the wolves 
fight out their battles. He need not even 
have his scores published if he prefers that 
his modest record should not be put up in 
comparison with the fellows who break ’em 
all, but he will find plenty of good company 
that he will not be ashamed to travel with, 
down in the 30s or even lower. 

It is not my purpose in these articles to 
treat so much of the sport of trap shoot- 
ing, as to call attention to the practical aids 
the young shooter, especially, may receive 
from an occasional day at the traps in gain- 
ing an idea of distance, angles and speed, 
and, especially, in learning to withstand 
recoil. 


HE impression has obtained with some 
sportsmen, however, that gambling is 
prominent at all trap clubs, so it seemed 
just to discuss the subject. Some indi- 
viduals will gamble, anyway, no matter 
what the sport; golf, tennis, baseball, 
bridge, none of them are free from it, trap 
shooting no more than any of the others, 
and the name “money shoot” is merely a 
name by which the shoot where added 
money is given as a prize instead of cups 
or merchandise, is designated. Instead of 
the influence being degrading, I know of 
two boys who have made trap shooting 
their major sport, and neither of them have 
the slightest tendency toward. gambling. 
Outdoor men, hunters, fishermen, as a 
class, are clean. The wide open spaces ap- 
peal to the adventuresome, the courageous. 
Deceit. hypocrisy, meanness of any kind 
do not germinate or thrive among. this 
class, and, while some unpleasant and un- 
desirable features may creep into any sport, 
they generally do not thrive with men who 
love the outdoors and the things that go 
with outdoor sports. 


Guns—Absolutely! 
DITOR Outdoor Life:—The man 


who really loves firearms may be 
infected with a sort of mononiamacism, 
still, so far as I have known, he is never a 
criminal, seldom a game pig. The bandit 
usually carries a gun. He may know and 
be able to utilize its power, but he does 
not love his weapon. It is merely a tool 
in his service. Other men there are who 
are fond of shooting and of the pursuit 
of game but even they give little thought 
to the instrument they use. Any old 
piece and any abuse of same is all one 
to them. . 

The gun critic, however, has real 
pleasure in his equipment. Not blind 
to imperfections, he is a constant agitator 
for something new, something better, some- 
thing perfect. Progress in arms and am- 
munition designing, as in other lines of 
endeavor, owes much to the men who 
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are not satisfied with *things which merely 
serve a purpose. 

I have owned more than 100 firearms of 
one sort or another; have eight shotguns 
and rifles right now, and while I would 
not abuse nor neglect one of them, still I 
would part with one or all of them in the 
expectation that I could obtain a better 
selection in lesser numbers. 


Although there may be a limit to our | 


needs, there is none to our desires. We 
go on, projecting different types of guns 
for each species of bird or animal which 
may, or should be, shot. Both a rifle and 





a shotgun even for the lowly sparrow. | 


There is &-pistol on the market that is 


death to flies at 6 feet if you can hit | 


the pest. A super shotgun to be, for kill- 

ing the dodo that has been; as well as 

a magnum rifle, not yet designed, to shoot 

the great mastodon scientifically restored. 

\erily, we have “a beautiful, future behind 
” 

In spite of extremes, ours is a fascinat- 
ing and useful hobby. I ardently hope that 
not one masculine American shall ever 
weaken in his love of his gun and his 
country. We must carry on in the effort 
to be a nation of straight shooters, both 
actually and figuratively, and strive to re- 
store to our natural haunts birds arid beasts 
more life-like, even tho less imposing than 
the reconstructed dodo or the museum 
mastodon. There is, moreover, the bene- 
ficial sport of target for all types of long 
guns as well as for the one-hand piece, 
which also is well worth while. 


T SEEMS to me I ought to reduce my 
shotguns to four in number. One ought 
to have a 12-gauge for an occasional round 
at the clays, but whether I am to be satis- 
fied with my Ithaca single, or need a new 
double with “upper deck’ elevated and 
suspended, and all the fixin’s, time and ex- 
perience must tell. 

One of our rapid-fire literary gun artists 
would abolish the 16-gauge. I find com- 
fort in the thought that this man has not 
supreme, dictatorial power over the des- 


tiny of gauges. I want a 16-gauge for | 


water-fowl. Yes, you got me right the 
first time—for water-fowl. This gauge is 
comfortable in weight, and with modern 
ammunitien, will kill farther and with more 
consistency than I can direct its column of 
pellets. You super men, who want a 


super 12, and even a super 10, must be | 
wonderfully adept at crossing out a water- | 


fowl in flight. As a Southerner would 
say, I don't rightly know whether you 
are kidding yourselves, or whether you 
are so exceedingly efficient at the steering 
wheel of a shotgun that in virtue of your 
proficiency you intend to crab the game 
by scaring the birds beyond the skill of 
us who cannot connect past 50 yards. That 
might be an effective method for saving 
the ducks and geese but it will never be 
popular. That’s that, and so I am thru 
with my Remington trap special for the 
thing has lost confidence in me. In this 
perplexity, who is to advise me whether 
I should pawn my lovable 16 over and under 
to substitute a Winchester repeater ? 

In the opinion of some the 20-gauge 
should have killed the 16. For my use it 
more nearly killed the 12. The 20 is a 
mighty fetching little device and equal 
to the skill of most gun pilots; think I 
shall keep my 20-gauge Parker. 

I regret that the Ithaca Gun Co. did 
not bring out an honest-to-goodness .410, 


in weight and design, and let the big 10 go | 


size and age, is the biggest executor, the 
greatest ballistic expert of the whole gang 
of sphere squirters. I have had several of 
the crude, heavy specimens, stamped .410, 
and my surprise at their execution has 
grown. Lefever, one of them, modified and 
full. The modified barrel put 80 No. 6 
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cant buy a finer 
gun than this FOX- 
STERLINGWORTH 


Every advantage that has won for Fox the reputation 
of building “The Finest Gun in the World” is em- 
bodied in the Sterlingworth — for twenty years a 
favorite of men who know guns. 


At the new price of $36.50, every sportsman can 
have this gun of superb quality. 


—Fewer working parts than any other make of 
double-barrel hammerless gun. 


—Rotary taper bolt, automatically compensating 
for wear and preventing gun from “ shooting 
loose.” 


—Coil springs throughout, guaranteed for life 
against breakage. 


—Three-piece lock, simplest and strongest known. 
—Combined hammer and firing-pin of nickel steel. 


—Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
with weatherproof Duco finish and attractive 
checkering. 


A new plant, the finest of modern equipment, and 
manufacturing methods refined by years of experi- 
ence now make it possible to produce an even 
better Sterlingworth at a lower price. 

You have your choice of 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 
barrels 26 to 32 inches in length, and any boring 
you prefer. 

Other Fox Guns are priced from $52.50 upward. 
These grades may be custom-built to the buyer’s 
specifications. 

Your dealer will gladly show you the Sterling- 
worth and other Fox Guns. Write us today 





™‘ 


FOX - 
for the Fox catalog and the booklet, “ How 
PLAY GUN | Buy a Gun.” 


| A “real” double- | 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
theonlytoyof its 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looksand works 
for all the world | 
like a big Fox, | 
but it’s perfectly | 
safe to use in- | 
doors. No pow- 

der—no danger. 

At all sporting 

goods and toy 

departments. 

Send for folder. | 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4726 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 


FOX 
GUNS 
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lefever 


[uns 


Want a Gun in a Hurry? 


Lefever expects to fill 
orders the day they 
are received. 
m Single Hammerless 
BM Lefevers $16.00’ 
Double Ham- 
merless Le- 


fevers 
$28.25 





“Who Ever Saw A Broken Lefever” 
Lefever Arms Co. Box 14 Ithaca, N. Y. 


TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 


$2 1225 nia 
‘‘Cheap at $50”’ 


—Says Navy Man 


Buy Direct—SAVE HALF | 
TEN MILE EYES! Think 
of the things you can see! 


















Long Ten mile radius—a 20 mile 
R circle—nearly 400 square 
ange miles. And you can easily 





: | 
have them, If you can see one mile, these superpower French | 
10x30mm stereo-prism binoculars will extend your | 
vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOURSELF 10 times 
more! Multiply pleasures of hobby and sport. Use 
a pair touring, observation, hunting, golfing, 
_nature study, astronomy, etc. Superbly made for 
a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 

Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four 
tenses and most of the better ones only six? But 
this binocular has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No 
wonder it gives an expansive field, brilliant illu- 
mination and fine definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 

Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one C.O.D., 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and com 
pare it in every way for five days with others selling for double or 
more. If you do not like it for any reason what 
FREE ever your money will be promptly returned. 

Every glass tested. The U.S. Gov't and State 
TRIAL Forestry Dep’ts buy from us. The same in 8x only 

$18.50. Surpasses others at $23.50 and more, 


CATALOG ou" See 
RAS All Makes—$1-$110 

Ev erything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog 


gives afl information how to choose the best for your individual 
needs at the LOWEST PRICE 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 110, Elmira, N.Y. 


— 
i] 


Lenses 

















World’s Standard Wood Decoys, all sizes, 
kinds and species. Also balance weights, 
anchors, live decoy halters. Catalog free. 


Makutchan R. B. Co., - Joliet, Ill. 


Cal. .30-.40 
Six-Shot 
















KRAG CARBINE 


All the qua‘ ties of a high price 75 
In fine used condition, all work- . 





rifle. 
ing parts guaranteed for one year. 

today for our Free 50 page illustrated catalog of money 

saving values; Guns, Ammunition, Cutlery, Sports and Gov't goods. 
Satisfied customers all over the world. Deposit required on all 
orders. Money refunded if not satisfactory 


W. STOKES KIRK 162748; North 10m Street 
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pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards. That 
is so nearly 100 per cent that I would 
discount the single pellet which, in a 
misguided moment, strayed outside the 
circle. With smaller sizes the choke bar- 
rel was the closer shooter. Last winter 
I converted a Krag rifle into a .410 repeat- 
er; cut the barrel to 26 inches, rebored and 
smoothed it, cut away magazine box and 
lower deck, threw away side plate, reduced 
bolt handle and trigger guard and all parts 
reducable, fitted a magazine for one shell, 
patched the sides with walnut and re- 
modeled the stock. It weighs 5 pounds 14 
ounces, still too heavy, but with 7% shot 
is deadly on small game up to 35 yards. 

Confound the luck, I still have five shot- 
guns and want another. 


IFLES? Oh, yes! A rifle that is hon- 
est and true is a lovable thing, an in- 
strument for real admiration. 

It will throw its missile from here to 
over there with such precision that no 
man could believe it possible unless the 
fact were demonstrated every day. 

I am not well supplied with these joys; 


have only three: .22 L. R., .32-20 and 
.30-’06. The others have passed out, two 


of which I would welcome back. I have 
fitted new stocks to the Remington 12 A, 
and to the .30-’06, but you may have the 
.32-20, if you will procure for me a bolt 
action like the improved Savage Model 
20, to use the Remington .25 rimless car- 
tridge. These cartridges cost considerably 
less than the .250-3,000 fillers. I cannot see 
why they are not the proper medicine for 
squatting chucks, running jack rabbits and 
coyotes. Some of you have wrought for 
an improved .22. I would welcome this, 
but I fear the bill has been killed in com- 
mittee. 

In consideration of the obvious fact that 
both game and hunter are all but out- 
gunned, my vote goes for an _ intensive, 
rather than for an extensive, improvement 


| of firearms. Multum in parvo. 


Of course, you could bag more doves 
and quail—provided you could find said 
doves and quail—with a 10-gauge open- 
face gun than I could with a full-choke 
.410, still you would neither improve your 
skill nor give the birds a sporting chance. 


V HEN shooting web-feet with the 

super 10 what is a fellow to do with 
the unsophisticated specimen which has 
never heard of Big Bertha? A man trained 
under strict military discipline could prob- 
ably hold fire until goslin gets out where 
he will not fall so hard, but I should rath- 
er suspect that, in order to save time, one 
ought to neatly clip his head off. On one 
occasion, in the sand hill country of 
Nebraska, I tried the head clipping on a 
fat male mallard. I did not establish con- 
tact first time but no sooner had he changed 
end than a whole charge overtook him 
and mussed the over-hasty affair by hash- 
ing, the same instant it killed him. It were 
better had I missed the second shot. 

In that attractive land of southern Mis- 
souri, where the beautiful Current River 
tickles the sides of bass and pike, I was 
quail hunting. Out of a flushed covey I 
marked one down and proceeded later to 
stick him up. The quail seemed determined 
not to get out. The dog was entertained 
some place out of sight. Wading in and 
peering under a bush I saw him clinging 
so tight to the bare ground that it was neces- 
sary to push him off with my boot. He 
came to with the characteristic explosion 
but, at the crest of his upward bound, 
sank beneath a spurt of feathers 20 
feet from the gun. I picked him up. His 
back was clean of feathers, his head miss- 
ing. Handing the remains to my com- 
panion, I expressed regret over the hasty 
destruction of a perfectly good quail. “It 


is still a perfectly good dead quail,” he 
returned. “You did not touch the legs or 
breast; we do not use heads and feathers 
in Ripley County.” 

Again on the broad prairie land of North 
Dakota we were looking for prairie chick- 
ens. I was proceeding at some distance 
from my companion when he snapped into 
attention in the midst of a flock of them. 
Chickens to right of him, chickens to left 
of him, chickens in front of him, actually 
volleyed and thundered. Altho only a spec- 
tator, I am sure I enjoyed the melee more 
than did he. He stabbed his old Win- 
chester this way, that way and the other 
way, for all the world like a* bayonet 
charge. He fired, I think, once. 

I went over to help care for the dead 
and wounded. He picked up a chicken 
sans head and right wing. “This old cock,” 
said he, “tried to cross my line of fire 
when I was picking on one of his chicks.” 
Kicking about the stubble we discovered a 
wing-broken pullet. 

My last faint squeak in this nameless 
squeal is this: what I say to one I say 
to all: If you can drown a rat in a pail 
of water there is no need to throw him 
under Niagara Falls. 

Iowa. Cuas. V. BurKHISER. 





New 0A. &F eA. Goods 


New Flying Shotgun Target 

The Alexander McMillan Company is the in- 
ventor and proprietor of a new form of shotgun 
target known as the FLYO. This target is made 
of metal and is said to be indestructible. Targets 
can be retrieved and used many times. The 
flight of the bird is said to greatly resemble the 
flight of a quail, and the bird flies 150 feet 
When the target is struck by a missile a catch is 
released which causes the Flyo to drop like a 
wounded bird. This Flyo bird is not thrown, a 

















trap being set and released by a trigger, actuated 
by a pull on a cord. The target is placed over a 
projecting bolt, cut on a spiral groove, which 
spins the target very much as a bullet spins when 
leaving a rifle barrel. 

The design of th Flyo target and trap are such 
as to give the marksman cheap shooting, and at 
the same time a flight character which will prove 
useful when he turns his gun on live game.-— 
Editor. 





Look up, you archery fans! 
ME AND MY BOW AND ARROW 
By W. G. THURLOW 


will be a feature in the November 
issue 
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Arms and 


eAmmunition 
Queries 


Answered by Capt. Chas. Askins 





Note:—In succeeding issues the Rifle and Pistol 
inquiries will be answered by Colonel Whelen and 
the Shotgun Queries by Captain Askins. 
Noske ’Scope on Savage .250-3000 
I have a Savage .250-3000 lever action take- 
down rifle. Can a Noske ’scope be put on this 
gun? If not, what would be the best sights for 
target and game shooting? What groups will this 
rifle make at 300 yards? What is the price of the 
Noske ’scope? What is the price of the Spring- 
field Sporter and where can I buy this rifle? 
Caen a ’scope be mounted on the new Winchester 
bolt-action rifle? 


I am going to buy a new .22 rifle and I am 


thinking of the Marlin Mod. 39 lever-action. Do | 
you like this rifle for target work? What do the | 
Marlin people mean by Ballard target rifling, is it | 


different from other rifling? Are the stocks on 
the Mod. 45 Savage rifles oiled or varnished ?— 
Gordon Overacre, N. Y. 

Answer.—Yes, Noske ’scope can be put on the 
gun, and his scope as he makes it with tapered 
point to post is fine for target or game shooting. 
It can be put on any rifle that throws the shells 
out to the side. I’d expect your rifle to shoot 
about 8-inch groups at 300 yards. Springfield 
Sporter costs about $48 and can be bought of 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, War 
Dept., Washington, D. C. Yes. mount a ’scope 
on the Winchester bolt-action. I think the .270 
is about the finest game cartridge obtainable, 
tho I’d like to see it fitted out with a heavier 
bullet. I like the Marlin 39 for target and game 
shooting. It is not intended for fine range 


shooting at 100 yards and upward—too light. | 









What do you think of this | 
new .270 cartridge for deer and target work? | 


The Ballard was a celebrated rifle in its day, | 


and the same rifling is now supposed to be 
used in Marlin rifles, Marlins having made the 
Ballard. Savage stocks are supposed to be var- 
nished, tho they might make them with either 
finish to order.—Editor. 





Rifle Bursting 


I have just read in Outdoor Life of your acci- | 


dent and thought you might be interested in my 
experience with this same cartridge and similar 


gun. I used the .30-06 shell and 7 m/m bullet, | 


but my action was Mauser, the barrels were 
made by the Fox Gun Co., or as it was known, 
Penn Barrel Co. I still have a rifle with 
Mauser action and barrel made by Pratt & Whit- 
ney, using the same cartridge. When I first 
evolved this cartridge and rifle to use it I de- 
cided to test it out carefully to ascertain how 
pressures ran before I tested it for accuracy or 
velocity. I therefore loaded up a series of cart 


ridges beginning with 20 grains of Du pont No. | 
15. and increasing by 5 grains at a time ten of | 


each load, and all carrying Western 7 m/m 140 
grains lubaloy full-jacket bullet. I fired all loads 
with a lanyard with the rifle in a rest and fired 


from behind the corner of a building. All went | 


well and neither rifle nor primers showed any sign 
of undue pressure at any time, but when I fired 
the sixth cartridge with 45 grains of powder the 
report sounded peculiar to me and on _ looking 
round the building I found my perfectly good 
rifle badly mussed up. The receiver was blown 
open on top, the barrel a yard in front of the 
rest, the stock smashed back to the pistol grip 
and the portion back of the grip split. The mag- 
azine was bulged out badly and the extractor bent 
backward. The bolt had remained in place and 
was not in the least damaged. A careful ex- 
amination of the shell showed the head blown 
off and the rest of the case remained in the 
chamber. A careful mikeing of the chamber 
using a sulphur cast showed it undamaged and 
not enlarged. I therefore built up another 
rifle using the same barrel but with everything 
else new and when completed went out and re- 
sumed my experiments. This next time I had 
fired possibly fifty rounds of the 45-grain loads 
using the lanyard for all shots and had even fired 
some 50-grain loads but having some 45-grain 
loads remaining, started to fire them, when on 
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One-Trigger. 
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You’vea 
Long, Long Arm 
When You Shoot an 


L. C. SMITH 
LONG RANGE GUN 


Game and Trap Guns 
$40 to $1,125 


for you can reach ’way up—80 yards 
up—and drag down the high flyers 
time after time. 


That’s because the Long Range 
Gun is chambered for the high-power 
3” shell and bored to a consistent, 
duck-proof pattern by the exclusive 
L. C. Smith method. 


30” or 32” barrels. 
Automatic or non-automatic 
ejector, two-triggers or Hunter 
Selected walnut 
stock and forend. Hand check- 
ered pistol, half-pistol, or straight 
8 to 81% pounds. 


3” chamber. 



















Your dealer should be just about 


If not, write us for our 


“ 


Call Building 


Cd 






HUNTER ARMS COMPANY 


New York 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Export Office: 50 Church St., New York 











An L. C. Smith Gun Won the 1927 Grand American 
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this with others before purchasing. 


Compare 


This is a new, small, light weight bino- 
cular with large field of view and full stereo- 
scopic effect. 

PRICE $25.00 Postpaid 

If desired you can examine this 
at your Express Office before purchasing. 
Sold only on moneyback guarantee. 

We have Zeiss Prism Binoculars 
Zeiss we Sighting Telescopes. 

AUL WEISS, Optician 
1620 PO Street enver, Colo. 
Established 33 years 
Importer— Manufacturer 


$30°° . ERzEmEr 
only "_ AUTOMATIC 


glass 


and 















DAVIS 
"DE LUXE” 
every de- GUN 

mand. Perfect 


action and finish. Has all the features of Guns 
selling at much higher prices. Automatic Ejector 
throws out only fired shells. Absolutely reliable. 
Specifications conform to requirements of every 
exacting shooter. PRICE ONLY $30. If your 
Dealer can’t supply you, order divect. Send for 
complete catalog of DAVIS CERTIFIED GUNS. 


The DAV!S-WARNER ARMS CORP. 
90 Chambers St., Dept. A-5 New York, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS $8.75 
An old reliable firm offers 8-Mile Range High Grade 
French Binoculars (Case and Straps) with six carefully 
ground clear white crystal 
excellent definition, and wide field 
focusing and hinged body, allowing 
Ideal for Hunting, Camping, 
Touring, Nature Study, As- 
tronomy, ete. A splendid In- 
strument, guaranteed perfect, 
ongly built and will last a 
n Free 10-day trial, 
money promptly refunded if 
not satisfied Order today. 
Price only ‘$8.75 C. 0. D.’’ 
BENNER & CO. 
D-9 __ Trenton, N. J. 











High Power Achromatic Lenses, 
of vision. 
nupillary 


Central 
adiuct ment, 








m RAK p, POCKET PRISM BINOCULARS 
VEST POCKET: $13 to $50 


BINOCULARS 3%, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8-power; 4 to 10 
ounces in weight. Used and new Zeiss 
Mirakel, Buschand others forsale and | 
wanted. We carry everything in new 
and used glasses from 2 to 24-power, 
$2 to $120. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. ALDEN LORING, BoxD, 182, 
O-we-go, Tioga Co., ee 
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THE GREAT JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL — 
or shotguns an 
rifles— withor 
question the lead- 
ing recoil pad used 
today by sports- 
men everywhere. 
It’s NO KICK 
dept, 20, 1927 COMING w hen 






Pat, Oct 29, 1914; 





you specify Anti Flinch’ on your gun order Avoid substitu- 
tions. From your dealer or direct $3. 07 Send for our “No- 
Kick Coming” catalog. Address Dept 


SOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO 


Largest man ufacturers of recoil pads in the world. 


HUNTING 


Light when and Where you 
want it, for Hunting, Trapping 
Camping, ete. Carbide gas 
Double Lens and Darkening 
Door. Shines wherever you look. 


Send for Free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So, Dearborn St,, Dept.4, Chicago, Ill. 


SQ y — 
EASY NOW TO CALL DUCKS 


“a Get the limits, call in the strays and pairs--watch whole 

flocks come! Becom: e expert--easy--natural toned calls 

NE fs Rubber--no metal to freeze or stick. At dealers 

‘3 send--New ass $1.50; Mallard 2: 00; Crow, lote 

of sport, $1. 00. ACT N wi Send to 

P. S. T Dept. F, PEKIN, ILLINOIS 
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the second shot up went my rifle again, this break 
being almost a duplicate of the first, and mind 
you none of the primers showed excessive pres- 
tho the 50-grain loads were fairly well flat- 
tened and L had concluded to settle on 45 grains 
as the right load. 

I wrote Major Casey of the Du Pont Co., an 
old friend of mine, and he said he could not 
understand it as he fired some of the 45-grain 
loads for me in the pressure gun and obtained 
50,000 pounds per inch, which was not 
excessive. 


sure, 


square 


find what was 
and I made up 
same barrel as it 
and sticking to the 
Mauser action. I was using made just 
after the war and as they sometimes split while 
I was loading them I decided as a check to have 
some cases made of vanadium nickel al- 
loy steel, and after some trouble managed to se- 
cure three of them. I resumed the firing 
tests and [ had reached my steel cases I 
again blew up the rifle. This time the barrel fell 
on a rock and became somewhat bent, so I dis- 
carded it and got another Mauser action and had 
a barrel made by Pratt & Whitney. This rifle 
[ still you say it is one that when 
you shoot about know where the bullet 
will hit. 

But to get 
testing on 


However, I out to 
cartridge 
using the 


was now 
with this rifle or 
inother rifle still 
was undamaged in 


wrong 


any way, 


cases 
chrome 


now 
before 


and as 
you just 


have 


back to my story, I resumed my 
receipt of the new rifle and went to 
the steel cases first thing, and started my loads 
at 40 grains, going up by 5-grain increments till 
I was firing 55 grains of powder and yet nothing 


happened. The bolt opened easily and while the 
primers showed heavy pressures, nothing else 
did. I now became sure that my whole trouble 


lay with the cartridge cases of brass, but being 


determined to prove it I finally loaded the shells 
as full of powder as I could cram them, using 
a stick of same diameter as mouth of shell to 


compress the powder. Then I placed the bullet in 


the loading tool and forced it in on top of the 


powder till bullet was seated usual distance in 
shell. When these loads were fired there was 
some report, and the primers were punctured in 
some cases by the firing pin or more likely by 
the gas pressure cutting it out over the firing 
pin hole in the bolt, but in no instance was 
there any difficulty in opening the bolt and the 


rifle stood up in 
the barrel rather 


way. I had chambered 
and cut down on head 
space so that cartridge could not set back and 
tear off the head. However, I did not 
brass cases with heavier than 40 grains. 

I corresponded with the Western Cartridge Co. 
and told them my experience and they were much 
interested and conducted a series of experiments 
using the same outfit IT had 


every 
close 


strain or 
fire any 


and with brass cases 


blew up a rifle but with steel cases were unable 
to even strain it with all the powder they could 
crowd into the shell. 

I also took the matter up with the N. R. A. 
in Washington in person and I think they ran 
a similar test with similar results. At any rate 


it seems to me to show conclusively that the 
rifle will stand any load the case will, but if the 
case lets go the gas gets between the barrel and 
receiver and splits the receiver and raises merry 
hell in general; but if you can hold the gas in 
the barrel you will not be apt to blow up a rifle 
such as Springfield or Mauser with any load you 


can possibly get in the shell or case, but as the 
cases made immediately after the war were had, 
being both brittle and poor alloy, I decided that 
as I could not afford steel cases possibly some- 
thing else might be done. T felt that in some 
manner the smokeless powder was affecting the 
brass, therefore I started some powder experi- 
ments and after much time and trouble I have 
settled on 75% Du Pont 15 (or their new 


powder) 
well 


and 25% F. F. G. 
mixed and kept 


black rifle powder 
mixed, as the black has a 
tendency to settle to bottom. I may here state 
that all my loads were weighed out on a fine 
pair of scales accurate to the 20th of a — and 
there was no possibility of a double load in 


any 
case. I discarded my loading machine fearing 
just this thing. Using this mixed powder load 


I have no trouble with ee shells and regu- 


larly load 45 grains and have done so for six 
years with no si-n of troul al using the same 
rifle and some of the cases I reload twenty times 


before they show tiny splits at the neck and must 
be discarded. Of course some of the good show- 
ing is due to the close head space, the bolt giving 
quite some friction on closing against the head of 
the cartridge, but I think the rest is due to better 
brass now being used and to some beneficial ac- 
tion of the black power mixture. 

As to velocities, both Major Whelen and I feel 
that I am getting about 2,600 f. s. with the 45- 
grain load, and pressures are light. I think not 


exceeding 40,000 pounds. I made a bullet for my 
own use with a jacket of steel wire and if you 
are interested will tell you how to make them. 
For heavy loads I use a base cup but can speed 
them up to 2,500 f. s. without any cup. I am 
sending you three types, one with base cup, one 
with flat base and one boat tail. They are ac- 
curate and seem to give higher velocity than 
factory bullets with equal load and do not heat 
up the barrel. The fired bullets are one wire 
jacket, fired with 45 grains one open-point West- 
ern with same load, and two wire jacket, one 
flat base and one boat tail, using 30-grain load of 
Bullseye pistol powder 75% and 25% black pow- 
der mixture. In light loads the No. 15 mixture 
does not develop sufficient pressure, so for loads 
under 30 grains I use quicker powder. 

I do not think there was anything wrong with 
your rifle. Shall be pleased to hear from you.— 
Major C. P. Watson, Calif. 

Answer.—Your experiments interested me, of 
course. It was news to me that anybody else had 
ever experimented with this cartridge. Your 
cartridge was evidently precisely the same as 
mine. The cartridge that blew up the gun con- 
tained but 35 grains of HiVel. I thought at 
first that by some means the charge had been in- 
creased, but an effort which lasted some hours to 
make the measure throw heavier charges or to 
make the powder hang up in the tube proved a 
total failure, so concluded that never had hap- 
pened, but the whole trouble had been due to 
headspace, which permitted the shell to stretch in 
two a quarter of an inch forward of the head. 
Every case showed stretching and I knew this 
was being done, but tho the case which had been 
shot twice before would stand a reduced charge, 
it wouldn’t, as it happened—not of HiVel. I 
note your loads. These are no heavier than 
ordinary 7 m/m_ loads. I used much heavier 
charges of powder, up to 50 grains of 1147. 
And besides used heavier bullets, bullets of 160 
and 175 grains. A 160-grain B. T. U. S. bul 
let was in the gun when it blew up. The rifle 
showed no great pressure even with 50 grains 
of powder and the 175-grain bullet, except the 
cases would stretch. I wouldn’t use as heavy a 
charge as that again, tho. I had shot the rifle a 
great deal before the accident happened, and if 
I had stuck to 1147 powder might be shooting 
it yet. At that, the thing might have happened 
sometime, for the rifle undoubtedly had an ex- 
cessive headspace. I note your experiment of 
filling the shell with powder and_ shooting it. 
That was not a bad idea as a proof test. How- 
ever, if you had used HiVel I am betting you 
woudn’t have any rifle today, no matter what 
kind of case used nor what kind of action. I 
mean if you had used the shell full of HiVel. 
I am having another of these rifles built, and 
they tell me that the next time there won’t be 


any headspace. However, I do not propose to 
trust a Springfield action again, but will use the 
Mauser, which they tell me is heavier and 


tougher than the Springfield. I wouldn’t trust a 
Springfield again with such a high pressure rifle 
as this one. 


I am trying to interest the Savage Company in 


this cartridge, which is a far better one than 
anything they have except the .30-06, and I’d 
prefer it to the .30-06. 


I notice the Germans have brought out a sim- 
ilar rifle, one of the bullets of which they sent 
to me. Bullet is 7 m/m, tho they call it 280, 
and with this rifle and a bullet weighing 175 
grains, B. T., they claim a velocity of 3,050 feet. 
They also claim 3,800 feet for a 100-grain bul 
let, and 3,500 feet for a 140-grain bullet. I do 
not know about these claims but have asked them 
to send one rifle to this country for testing pur- 
poses. I think that rifle is at the customs house 
in St. Louis now, having received word that some 
gun is there for me. 

It seems to me that you can undoubtedly load 
50 grains of Du Pont 1147 powder in that rifle of 
yours, with 140-grain bullet, because I loaded 
that amount of powder in a Winchester 270, back 
of a 145-grain Western Tool bullet, and the gun 
handled the load well.—Editor. 


Maxim Silencer Co. Out of Business 

Could you inform me where [ can get re- 
pair parts for Maxim Silencers such as couplings, 
assembling tools and repairs in general? Has 
the Hartford Silencer factory disposed of all its 
silencers and repair parts, and what were their 
reasons for discontinuing the manufacturing of 
the Maxim Silencers?—Gordon LeMieux, Colo. 


Answer.—It is not likely that any spare parts 
or repairs are to be had for the Maxim Silencer. 
It wouldn’t be anybody’s business to keep on 
making spare parts for a concern that was out of 
I think the Maxim Silencer Company 


business. 
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went out of business first because Mr. Maxim 
died, and second, because the demand for these 
things fell off. Plenty of them are still to be 
had second hand, and the man who advertised 
for them could probably get a wagon load.— 
Editor. 

e 

Autoloading Rifles 
Do you consider the Remington autoloading 


rifle as accurate as the lever-action repeaters on 
the market, using ammunition of similar ballistics? 
How would the .25 and the .30 Remington com- 
pare to the .25-35 or .250-300 and .30-30 when 
shot in autoloading and lever-action repeating 
rifles respectively? Is there any energy lost in 
the autoloading due to the recoil operating the 
action?—J. P. Richards, Wyo. 


Answer.—My own experience with the Rem- 
ington automatics has not been very conclusive. 
In the smaller bores, particularly the .25 Reming- 
ton, the rifle is very accurate, amply accurate for 
game shooting. In .30 Remington it is a good 





shooting gun too. I think that between these 
automatics ard the lever actions for the same | 
cartridge there would not be a great deal of 


difference, tho I’d expect that difference to be in 
favor of ‘the lever, if there were any. Such 
difference as there might be, if there is any, 
would be due to the lever action being chambered 
more closely. This might not be a fact, but 


the lever could be made to handle a closer fitting | 


shell. No energy fs lost due to working the 
mechanism in an automatic. Generally the auto- 
matic Remingtons are satisfactory game rifles. 
Either the .25 or the .30 will shoot into a three 
inch circle easily at one hundred yards, and if 
you can hold as well as that, in game shooting 
positions, you are away ahead of most of us. 
The Winchester .25-35, 117, in Model 94, with 
26 inch barrel is a particularly fine shooting 
gun.—Editor. * 





All-Around Krag Load 

I desire to load some Krag ammunition for our 
Vigilantes to use for practice, and wish to use 
just one load for target and for their regular 
ammunition to keep on hand for 
needed. This will serve I think to have each one 
familiar with his sight-setting for the one load, 
and he will be able to use it better than to have 


one load adapted for target use, and then use the | 


regular service load for actual service if needed. 
They would probably get confused on the sight- 
setting as none of them is a rifleman. Also by 


business if | 


working up such a load I wish to get it well | 


below the service load on account of recoil. Our 


Vigilantes are mostly clerks, and inside men who | 


have had little if any experience in rifle shooting, 
and such a slap in the face or good bust on the 
collar bone by an improperly held rifle would 
seriously affect their shooting, and most of them 


will not take sufficient interest to do the practicing | 


to get them used to heavy charges. My idea 
along this line is to put up a load of something 
like 2000 FS. with the 150-gr. service bullet. It 
seems to me this ought to be a mild one, and 
yet be strong enough to serve its purpose. What 
do you think of this point? I would like to know 
how small a charge of this powder can be used 
to burn good and give fair results at target, with 
Krag. I have located one of our Krags that 
seems to group right well with 16-gr. No. 80. 
But as I say I want one load for all purposes and 
the No. 80 is not heavy enough for anything but 
target. Your suggestion for a charge to answer 
our purpose will be very much appreciated, as 
it will save us a lot of experimenting, and we 
are not equipped to do this anyway. The first 
thing to be sought of course is accuracy, in a 
fairly strong load. My idea is that any load 
from a .30-30 power up will serve us very well 
for use in case of hold-ups or robbers. Also our 
target shooting will be mostly at 300 yds. and 


under, probably more at 100 than at longer dis- | 
tance, just shooting enough at the longer ranges | 


to get used to sight-setting—Fred Howard, Kans. 

Answer.—I have loaded some cartridges for a 
young rifleman who did not like recoil, using the 
Krag rifle. Charge was 40 grains of 1147. If 
you get hold of No. 16 or No. 17% it will work 
equally well. The bullet I loaded was the 180- 
grain, but the 150-grain will work equally well, 
tho slightly less accurately. Load the bullet out 
of the shell far enough so that the cartridge will 
be about the normal length for the Krag.—Editor. 





Harold R. Harvey will have a story next 
month! 


Small Game on a Western Ranch 








| 
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MUNA Yaa 


© 1928 R. A. Co. 


25 Broadway 


Now supplied in all rim fire 
and center fire calibres. 


“Gee! Sport, it’s clean as 
a whistle.” 


“All we got to do is to 
keep on shooting KLEAN- 
BORE and she cleans 
herself.” 


‘ti Nhs 


Wi hy), 
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Established 1816 








The man who knows Oil uses 


Ty Because 


| Iti is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chrono- 
meter oil with the same exacting 
care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to 
their well being as the oil in a 
watch. 

If unable to obtain Nyoil send 

to us direct 35c for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


| Oil refiners for over half acentury & 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


New York City 


There is only one KLEANBORE—Avoid substitutions 


2331 











Over & Under 


12 and 20 Gauge 
Guns 
Shot Gun and Rifle .12-2( 


or .410 gauge in upper barrel, 
with 30/30 or 25/45 Winchester in 


lower barrel. Our guns are 
Nationally known shots. 
Prices $175 to $475, 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


WM. KRIPPN 
342 Madison Ave. 






Write 
us 
your 
wants 


) 


used by 


ER 
N. YY. C. 
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‘Sportsmen Attention! | 











SCD 
Unusual 
Model 54 Winchester in 30/06 cal. or 270 
cal. and the model 30 Remington Express 
in 30/06, 25 Rem., 30 Rem., and 35 Rem. 
calibers, all of these rifles fitted with the 


opportunity to purchase the 


Carl Zeiss Zieklein famous scope and 
Western Scope Mounts, strongest and 
most practical on market. The scope is 
readily adjusted for windage. When 
once set it will never become out of ad- 
justment. It is easily removed from the 
gun and has no projections to catch in 
scabbard. Weight of the Zeiss Zieklein 
scope and Western mounts is 12 oz. 
and this includes a Receiver sight which 
also goes with the entire outfit. Your 
choice of any of these rifles complete as 
above described, value $125.00, at 


SPECIAL SALE PRICE $79.00 


SPECIAL SALE REMINGTON 
AND SAVAGE AUTOMATICS 


New .380 cal. 

8 shots ... $12.75 
New .32 and (380 Savage automatic. .$12.75 
| NEW H & R 22 SPECIAL TRAPPERS MODEL $12.00 


These guns are break open models, auto- 
matic shell ejectors, double action, 7 shot. 
Checked walnut grip, gold front sight. Six 
inch blued steel barrel for “Shur Shot” 
shooting. Shoots 22 short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. Weight 23 ounces. 

REGULAR TRAPPERS MODEL $7.50—6 Inch Barrel 
New Mausers and Ortgies While They Last 
.82 Mauser auto, 9 shots $14.00. .25 Ort- 
gies automatic, 7 shots, $8.50. .32 or .380 | 
Ortgies, 8 shots $10.00. 

SMITH & WESSON’S MOST 
POPULAR REVOLVER 


4458. & W. 


| 


Remington automatic, 





teinforeced model Specials, blue 


ish 6!4” barrel. 


$50 Value WHILE THEY LAST 
$36.75 


fin- 






Triple 
Reinforce- 
ment 


Send $2.00 with any gun order, and we will 
send it C. O. D. for the balance, subject to 
examination, Express shipments only. 


MAX COOK, Established 1878 


1653 Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 








SPRINGFIELD RIFLES—§27 


Genuine .30-06; barrel 22”; magazine 5shot . . 
Fancy ‘‘Sporter’”’ .30-06; Lyman sight; 24” bbl. 
Krag U. S. Army "30 cal. 5 shot magazine .. .$ 


COLT’ Used Police Guns 


Guaranteed Perfect 
Police Positive: .32 cal. 344”or 4” 
Blued $18.75; Nickel $14.75 
Colt’s Army .38 cal. D.A. 6” blued $18.50 
Colt's Army .45 cal. S.A.544 "blued $22.50 
Colt’s Army Special;.38 e¢: a 5” barrel; blued: 
with Audley Holster er;Good as new ‘$24, 00 
Don’t take chances—buy the best wnt 
$2 Deposit required on C. O. 1).’s—Express shipme nt onty 
New Catalog ““L"’ —Gune, Sptg. Gds., exercisers, etc. 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO. 
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New U. S. Road Map, 33x22 in- 
ches recently published by the 
largest map company, 12 cents 
each. Order from Outdoor Life. 


MAPS 
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The Cleaning and Care of Rifles and Pistols 


By 


HAVE selected this subject as the sec- 
ond in the series of articles I am 
writing because of its extreme impor- 
tance to every user of firearmms. We have 
obtained a very large amount of evidence 
in the care of arms in the past few years. 
3efore the various cartridge companies 
went to the expense of changing over their 
primers to a non-corrosive type, they inves- 


| tigated the matter in an exceedingly thor- 
ough manner. The evidence which they 
| accumulated shows that about 60 per 
cent of the rifles purchased are either 
utterly ruined, or very considerable deteri- 
oration has taken place, in the first two 
weeks of ownership, due entirely to lack 


of knowledge of how to properly clean 


| them, and in a few cases to sheer neglect 


even when the owner has the knowledge. 
Moreover, an improper method of cleaning 





Cleaning from the muzzle 


is just as bad as no cleaning at all. The 
purchaser of a rifle or pistol should learn 
how it should be cleaned and cared for 
even before he buys it, and he should pur- 


| chase the necessary implements and mate- 


$1475 


L-52 Warren St, N.¥. City | 
| and 


rials for proper care at the same time that 
he buys the weapon. 

The methods which I am about to 
describe may be regarded in each case as 
being the one best, easiest, and cheapest 
way. In the case where older ammunition 
primed with a chlorate primer has been 
fired in the weapon, the water method of 


cleaning described is the only efficient 
method. These methods are scientifically 
chemically correct. They are the 


methods prescribed by the United States 
Government, simplified in language and 
practice to meet the needs of sportsmen. 
I personally have used these methods ex- 
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clusively for the past ten years. I fire from 


3,000 to 5,000 rounds a year. Sometimes, 
after firing and cleaning a_ particular 
weapon, it will not be touched again for 


three months to a year. In no case in tak- 
ing up a weapon again after such an inter- 
val of storage, have I found the slightest 
trace of corrosion in the bore. A patch 
pushed thru the bore shows only clean oil 
or clean gun grease. 

Implements and Supplies:—The cleaning 
rod should be of well-polished, hard steel. 
Wood and brass rods hold grit and cut the 
steel barrel. The rod should have two 
interchangeable tips, the one for use with 
flannel patches being of the jagged (not 
slotted) type—see cut. The other tip should 
be tapped for a brass wire bristle brush. 
It is not essential that the handle be ball 
bearing. For home and rifle range use, 
the best rods are made of tool-steel drill 
rod, solid, without any joints, but for hunt- 
ing trips a jointed rod is much more con- 
venient. My own hunting rod has joints 
only 6 inches long and is very handy to 
carry in packsack or pannier in a little 
canvas hold-all with the remainder of the 
cleaning outfit. Excellent steel cleaning 
rods are sold by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., the Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 
and Belding & Mull, or any good machinist 
can make one out of drill rod. 


EVERAL brass-wire bristle brushes will 

be required, except for .22 caliber rim 
fire rifles, where they are not ordinarily 
necessary. One brush will last for about 
25 cleanings. 

Good flannel cleaning patches are essen- 
tial. Extemporized patches are frequently 
a cause of corrosion and of getting the 
cleaning rod stuck in the bore. Cut these 
patches from medium-weight canton flannel 
which has previously been thoroly soaked 
in water, then wrung out and dried to make 
it more absorbent. This material should be 
cut into squares, from 34 to 1% inches 
square, depending upon the caliber of the 
weapon and the size of the jagged tip on 
the rod. The size should be such that it 
requires about 3 to 5 pounds pressure on the 
rod to force the patch thru a elean barrel 
—in other words, a snug fit which will 
wipe well but not stick. 

A can of oil and a tube of gun grease 
are also necessary. Do not use the very 
thin oils which might run off and leave 
parts of the steel unprotected. Sperm oil 
is excellent and cheap. The oil known as 
“ice machine oil” is also fine, because in 
cold climates it stays liquid at very much 
lower temperatures than other oils. Get 
the gun grease put up by any of our lead- 
ing arms companies. Too often the vase- 
lines and other greases bought in drug 
stores contain acids. 

Mechanism of Cleaning:—It is always 
best to clean the bore from the breech. 
Remove the bolt from the rifle, place a 
piece of clean paper on the floor, with the 
little finger center a flannel patch over 
the rear of the chamber, center the patch 
with the jagged tip of the rod, push the 
patch thru the bore to the muzzle until 
it is stopped by the paper and floor, then 
pull rod back until patch reaches the cham- 
ber, and thus continue pushing and pulling 
it back thru the bore about a dozen times. 
This is what is meant by “swabbing the 


















bore.” The brass brush is used in a similar 
manner, except it is pushed straight thru 
the bore and out the muzzle before pulling 
it back again, and this need be repeated 
only once—not a dozen times. 

With a rifle the bolt of which cannot be 
readily removed to clean from the breech, 
the cleaning must be done from the muzzle. 
Drive a wood plug into the mouth of an 
empty cartridge case, plug flush 
mouth. Insert this in the chamber, and 
clean from the muzzle, swabbing the bore 
as described above. Take care to guide the 


rod with the fingers so that it does not | 


rub or wear the rifling at the muzzle. 
Finally, remove the plugged cartridge case, 


and with an extemporized, short, flexible | 
wire rod and patches, swab, clean, and oil | 
In cleaning from the breech | 
the process of cleaning the bore also cleans | 


the chamber. 


the chamber, but from the muzzle, if you 
do not use the plugged case you are con- 
tinually having the patch come off the rod 
as it runs thru into the chamber, and the 
plugged case saves time and annoyance. 


LEANING after Firing Older Ammu- 


nition Loaded with Potassium Chlor- | 


ate Primers:—The rifleman must know 
something of the chemistry of cleaning. 
Contrary to belief, the fouling or residue 
of the powder is harmless, being merely 





Cleaning from the breech 


carbon. It may be a little sticky and thus 
hard to remove, and that is why we use a 
brass-bristle brush. It is the primer fouling 
which causes the rusting. Rusting results in 
a dissolving away of the steel of the bore, 
and ‘this steel can never be replaced. Only 
three or four slight cases of rust will cause 
deep pit marks in the bore from the rust, 
and the bore is then ruined. The fouling 
resulting from the firing of ammunition 


containing potassium chlorate primers (all | 


primers made up to January, 1928, and all 
except those clearly advertised as ‘“non- 
corrosive,’ such as Kleanbore or Stayn- 
less), is a salt known as potassium chlor- 
ide, and this salt is deposited all over the 
bore, in all grooves, crevices, and tool 
marks. Just as soon as the bore gets cold 
after firing, this salt absorbs moisture from 
the air and sets in at once to rust the steel. 


with | 
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he Greatest High Power 
Value Ever Offered! 


Just let a seasoned hunter take the Super-Sporter in his hands. He notes 
a subtle difference in the “feel” and “looks” of it—a lightness and an 
easy, swift, sure action . . . He notes, as well, that it is modeled along the 
lines of the finest hand-made rifles. He is looking over a big game re- 
peating rifle that has no equal among American-made arms! 


Chambered for those outstanding and popular cartridges: the .30-’06 
Springfield, .30-30, .250-3000, and .300 Savage, the Super-Sporter fills 
every need of the bolt-action enthusiast. You’ll find it extremely quick on 
the ignition and shorter in the bolt throw. You can load a new magazine 
while an unfired cartridge is still in the chamber. Fine balance is obtained 
by the new model forestock, the high comb, the full pistol grip and ample 
butt plate. A sturdy, beautiful, result-getting rifle. Send for your copy of 
the new Savage Catalog! 


SPECIFICATIONS 
(at left) —Model 40—Bolt action. 
Repeating rifle. Weight 714 pounds. Stock American Walnut. 
Receiver tapped for Lyman No. 4o peep sight. Price $32.00 
Model 45 has the same specifications, but includes the Lyman sight 
and is specially checkered on stock and pistol grip. Price $39.75 





Owners and Operators of J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 
Largest manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the warld 
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| SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION, Dept. 517, Utica, N. Y. 


I should like to have your handsome new Savage Catalog. 


City 











BATAVIA LEADER 
12-16-20-410 3 





Compare these Guns with others of corresponding grade 
and price—you'll buy a BAKER. 
BAKER GUN CO., 314 Broadway, New York 


Write 
for 
Catalog 





- THE BOOK OF THE PIKE 
By O. W. Smith 


This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, DENVER, COLO. 


Outdoor Life’s Angling Editor. 
without it. 

















CAL 
JOHNSON 
Associate Editor 
Sporting Goods 
‘Journal and in- 
Me p ‘ternationally 
famous writer ror ‘outdoor stories, says 
his number 4-16 guage Ithaca is his 
favorite gun, because of it’s stability, 
accuracy, balance, ease of manipu- 

lation and lock speed. 


Trap and Game Cuns $37.50 to $750.00. 
Mail the coupon below: 


Ithaca Gun Co., Box 10 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 
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MANUAL 
‘MANUAL \FREE/ 


Write today for this big 
book of sporting informa- 
tion — describes complete 
line of sports equipment; 


all kinds, cleaning rods, 
sights, loading tools, pow- 
der and shot, clothing, 
shoes, camping supplies, 
outboard motors, boats, 
canoes, dog _ supplies. 
SPECIAL OFFER! LOWEST PRICES. 
Watch Chain Pistol > Loud 
Shoots Real Blanks 
Send only $1.49 and I will 
send this real miniature 
pistol—loud as a 22—a pro- 
tection as well as lots of 
fun—complete withammunition. One 
to a person. Thousands have paid $2. and $3. 
. P. VON FRANTZIUS 
608 Diversey Pkwy. _ Dept. 310 ) Chicago, Ill. 





iii aes are a 


. Not mee 


You will be delighted with 
Denver and we offer you the 
services of a staff of 30 in- 
structors. A position when 
a Write today for cata- 


log. 


Ci 


COMMERCIAL SC/HIOOL 


1425 Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 
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|! Therefore, the bore of the rifle should be 


cleaned as soon as possible aiter firing, 


| never later than immediately after stopping 


shooting on the range, or immediately after 
coming back to home or camp after a day’s 


| hunt—the sooner the better. The only 


cleaning that is at all effective is one which 
completely removes this salt by dissolving 
it. No oils nor even any of the so-called 
“powder solvents,” which contain oil, have 
any effect whatever in dissolving this salt, 
and all are absolutely worthless as cleaners 
when this type primer is used in the ammu- 
nition. Moreover, this salt will absorb 
moisture from the air and will rust steel 
even when it is saturated with oil or sol- 
vents, and hence all the more the necessity 
ot dissolving every bit of the salt out of 
the bore. The salt dissolves completely in 
plain water, or in solutions made up largely 
of water. The process of cleaning thus 
consists simply of swabbing the bore with 
water, wiping it perfectly dry, and then 
oiling or greasing it to protect it. It is 
most convenient to proceed as follows: 

1, Saturate a flannel cleaning patch with 
water, push it straight thru the bore, and 


| out the muzzle and discard it. This removes 


the bulk of the fouling, and makes the rest 
of the cleaning less messy. Then saturate 
two more patches with water and thoroly 
swab the bore with them. 

2. While the bore is still wet, put a 
brass-wire bristle brush on the rod, and 
run it back and forth thru the bore twice. 
This is enough. The brass brush is not 
necessary with .22-caliber rim-fire rifles, 
as the residue is not sticky or adhesive. 

3. Again swab the bore with two flannel 
patches saturated in water. These will 
dissolve all the salt that may have been 
under any sticky powder residue. The bore 
is now free from potassium chloride. 

4. Push one dry flannel patch thru the 


bore, pushing it out the muzzle and discard 


guns and ammunition of | 


it. This pushes out the bulk of the water. 
Now dry the rod, and using about six dry, 
clean flannel patches, swab the bore thoroly 
with each in turn, until the bore is perfectly 
dry and slightly warm inside from fric- 
tion. The second patch used to dry with 
should be cut slightly smaller than the 
others to avoid chance of getting the patch 
and rod stuck in the bore as the bore is 
quite sticky when half dry. It is seldom 
that the last patch will come out perfectly 
clean. Usually it will be colored slightly 
black as tho by graphite or lead. This is 
due to a trace of other metals such as 
copper or tin in the bore. This black trace 
means nothing, does not harm, and may be 
disregarded. 

5. Wipe the chamber, and particularly 
the breech of the chamber, and the extrac- 


| tor cuts around the breech perfectly dry. 


Water may have lodged in these, and if not 
removed will cause rust. Then saturate a 
patch with gun oil or gun grease, and 
thoroly swab the bore and chamber. Use 
gun oil if you are merely placing the rifle 
to one side for a few days, and use gun 
grease heavily if you are not going to fire 
it soon. Wipe all oil and grease out of the 
bore and chamber before firing again. Oil 
in the bore causes the first shot or two to 


| fly wild, as does grease, and in addition a 





heavy coating of gun grease may cause the 
barrel to burst if a cartridge be fired. This 
completes the cleaning. There will be no 
“Sweating out,” because all the salt has been 
removed. What riflemen used to call 
“sweating out” was merely continued rust- 
ing caused by salt which had not been com- 
pletely removed, usually a smear of salt 


| mixed with oil or so- called powder solvent 
| all over the bore. 


This method of cleaning is for all kinds 
and calibers of rifles including .22-caliber 
rifles, but with .22-calibers you should omit 


' operation No. 3. 


LEANING after Firing with New Am- 

munition Loaded with Non-Corrosive 
Primers:—The old potassium chlorate 
primer is a thing of the past. All of our 
cartridge companies are now loading a ma- 
jority of their ammunition, both rim and 
center fire, with the non-corrosive type of 
primer. Within six months from the time 
this is published all freshly-loaded ammu- 
nition will contain this primer, and car- 
tridges with the old primer will be found 
only on the shelves of dealers in out-of-the- 
way places. All shooters should use this 
hew non-corrosive ammunition wherever 
possible. It is just as reliable, sure fire, 
powerful, and accurate as the older ammu- 
nition, and it very greatly simplifies clean- 
ing. Indeed when using the new ammuni- 
tion any uninstructed person, if he takes 
any care of his weapon at all, will find 
little deterioration of the bore. The car- 
tridge companies claim that with it the bore 
need not be cleaned, and their laboratory 
tests seem to show this. This is the manu- 
facturers’ talking point—their sales slogan. 
I do not believe that the bore should be 
left uncleaned any more than I think one 
should not wash his face and hands. A 
real rifleman will always wish to keep the 
bore of his weapon bright and clean, and 
certainly it will shoot and function better 
if there be no big accumulation of dirt and 
fouling in it, even if this dirt and fouling 
will not of itself cause rust. The fouling 
of the new non-corrosive ammunition 
absolutely will not of itself cause rust. 
Also there is some ground for believing 
that the fouling of non-corrosive ammuni- 
tion loaded with plain lead bullets (not 
jacketed bullets) may be slightly rust pre- 
ventive. But from the real rifleman’s point 
of view, the great advantage of this new 


5 mae ; 


Correct shape for jagged tip of cleaning 
rod. Reduced to half size 








ammunition is that it considerably simpli- 
fies cleaning, and also if he be tired after 
a day’s shoot, he can safely put off the 
cleaning until the next morning or even 
longer—a thing he dare not do with the 
older ammunition. To clean is very easy. 
Simply dip the brass-wire bristle brush (or 
flannel patch with .22-caliber rifle) in a 
good powder solvent, such as Hoppe’s 
Powder Solvent No. 9, or Hudson’s Sol- 
vent, or even in gun oil. Swab the bore 
half a dozen strokes with the brush so 
saturated. Then wipe the bore out clean 
and dry with flannel patches, and finally 
oil or grease, as before described. 


[Vf ETAL Fouling:—Metal fouling oc- 
curs only when the very old-time car- 
tridges loaded with bullets jacketed with 
cupro-nickel are used, and when stch 
bullets are fired at a muzzle velocity of 
over 2,100 feet per second. When the bore 
has been thoroly cleaned, as described 
above, and before it has been oiled, examine 
it from the muzzle, holding the breech up 
to a good light. If metal fouling be present 
it will appear near or within 8 inches of the 
muzzle, looking like lumps, scales, or 
smears of lead on the surtace of the bore, 
chiefly on the tops of the lands, and these 
may be almost as thick as the grooves are 
deep. Do not confuse the thin, uniform 
copper coating of the bore that occurs with 
modern ammunition with metal fouling. 
This very thin copper coating does no harm 
and can be disregarded. Modern tin- 
incorporated powders also sometimes cause 
a grayish deposit of tin on the bore near 
the muzzle, but this tin fouling can easily 
be removed with a brass brush, and is so 
removed by the cleaning just described. 
True metal fouling is like heavy lumps, 


Sotrnoti Se 















smears, and flakes and looks like lead. It 
can only be removed by the application of 
the standard ammonia metal fouling solu- 
tion, a tedious and complicated process. 
Metal fouling if present renders the rifle 
more or less inaccurate, and if it be not 
promptly removed the bore is liable to rust 
under the flakes. It is best to use only 
modern ammunition loaded with bullets 
jacketed with gilding metal, copper, or 
Lubaloy. Such jackets are of copper color, 
altho sometimes they may have a thin plat- 








ing of tin, in which case the copper color | 


will be revealed by polishing off the tin 
plating. Such modern ammunition does not 
deposit any lumpy metal fouling, and the 
above-described methods of cleaning work 
perfectly when it is used. 

Revolvers and Pistols:—Clean exactly as 
described above for rifles. When cleaning 


the cylinder of a revolver hold the cylinder | 


in one hand while using the rod in the 
other, so as not to place a strain on the 
cylinder hinge joint, and gradually force 
it out of true alignment. With many auto- 
matic pistols it is most convenient to dis- 
mount the barrel, drop it into boiling water, 
then dry it and oil it. 

General Care of the Rifle:—When the 
rifle is first obtained it is usually well coat- 
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In every Colt Revolver perfect 
alignment of the barrel with 
each cylinder chamber is prov- 
en with accurately ground 


“yange” gauges in the ha 
of Colt’s most trusted 
craftsmen. 
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Sion Pride of Craftsmanship 
to Pride of Ownership 


ed within and without with heavy grease to | 


protect it in store. This should be all | 


wiped off. Particularly all grease should 
be wiped out of the bore and chamber, and 
out from around the firing pin and main- 
spring before beginning to fire. Keep the 
entire breech mechanism clean and slightly 
lubricated with light gun oil at all times 
-except in very cold climates, in which oil 
congeals, when powdered graphite may be 
used. Like any other moving mechanism, 
the breech action requires being kept clean 
and iubricated. 

Sweaty hands are great promoters of 
rust. When coming home from a day’s 
shoot, and particularly if it has been rain- 
ing, wipe the rifle off outside with a dry 
rag, and then with an oily one. Occasion- 


ally rub the stock vigorously with a little | 





linseed oil, in the palm of the hand, to | 


preserve its finish. See that all foreign 
substance is promptly cleaned out of the 
breech mechanism. Use a waterproof can- 
vas cover. All cotton or cloth covers, and 
many leather ones, collect moisture and 
tend to rust the rifle. Never place a cloth 
or rag in the muzzle, for it might collect 
moisture and rust the muzzle, or if you 
fired the weapon without removing it, a 
swelled muzzle would probably result. 


Rifles Used by Dr. Carver 
By Ashley A. Haines 


N MY opinion, the rifles used by Dr. 
Carver as mentioned in articles by Mr. 
Blake and Mr. Whilden in a recent number 
of Ourpoor Lire were undoubtedly ’73 model 





Winchesters, probably of .22 caliber. Either | 
short or long—probably short. Were never | 


made for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge. All 
‘73, models were heavy rifles, weighing 
around 9 pounds with full octagon barrels 
and full-length magazines. The rifles Dr. 
Carver used were heavy rifles (reporters 
said 10 pounds) and were lever guns. This 
cuts out the Colt lightning magazine rifles 
as they were. trombones and much lighter 
in weight, the .22 Colt L. M. R. weighing 
but 534 pounds. Besides, the Colts, as I 
remember them, were not on the market 
until after the middle ’80’s, tho, I believe, 
carried patents as far back as ’’83. I had them 


in all calibers (first one in ’89, tho I saw 
some of them a year or two previous to | 


that date) except those made for the large 
model weighing about 10 pounds and for 
the .38-56 Winchester, .40-60-260 Colt 


(2.1-inch shell, possibly the .40-60 Marlin | 


If you would like to start 
or join a local Revolver 
Club, send us your name. 
Women, too, may enroll. 
We want you to have our 
Catalog No.51.Ask for it. 





ACH of the thousand-and-one operations in 
the production of a COLT Revolver or Auto- 
matic Pistol is accomplished with an affectionate 
craftsmanship that neither knows nor seeks an 
easy road to perfection. 


In the manufacture of Colt fire arms nothing is 
left to chance. Not content with steels of flawless 
quality, forgings of unbelievable exactness and 
machinesof micrometer precision,all COLT parts 
are gauged, finished, fitted and inspected by hand. 
Before a COLT firearm is finally targeted it must 
pass successfully nearly two hundred critical in- 
spections by unhurried craftsmen who realize 
their obligation to you. 


Every act performed in the COLT Armories is a 
step toward that ideal of quality, durability, reli- 
ability and accuracy which has made your COLT 
a “special job” for you. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEBFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 





Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representatives, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Upland and Field Shooting Is 


| HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, INC. FULTON, N. Y. 


Prime in October 


FULTON GUNS 


Built to Retail at $29.00 


afe first rate guns for this kind of gunning. 
They’re moderately priced, nicely balanced and built to the high stand- 
ards developed through nearly a half-century of gun-making. 
$29.00 is mighty little for such a high grade, double barrel shotgun. In 
fact, $29.00 hasn’t bought so much gun for a long, long time. 
We’ve a little descriptive booklet we'd like to send you. Please write for 
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German Luger 


Automatics 00 
9-Shot. at as 


30-CALIBER 


New German Ortgies .32 Automatic = 50 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic... -. 8.50 
New Remington .380 Automatic sn aa 
New Savage Automatic .32cal................. 12.75 
New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 
Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel anes BPO 


New Hartford .22 Target Automatic... 18.00 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

-32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel... 27.50 
New Colts .32 long Police positive 4 inch 

barrel ral P . .. 21.00 
New H. & R..410 S. Shot Handy Gun.... 10.00 


-44 Smith & Wesson, Special Blue finish 
i ree ae 36.75 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


German Luger .30 Cal. or 9M.M. 4 in_...$17.00 
Colt’s .45 Automatic . 25.00 
Colt’s .38 or Pocket Model Automatic... 22.50 
Colt’s .25 Automatic - 10.50 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic - 13.50 
Colt’s .32-20 .38 and .41 cal. Army Spec... 20.00 
Colt’s .32 Pocket Model, side break 17.50 
S. & W. .3? or 38 Military and Police 22.50 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Pocket Model 17.50 
Winchester 25-20 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester Pump 1912 Mod..... $27.50 
Winchester Pump 1897 Mod.....................$22.50 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


Willship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 
of examination on deposit of $1.00 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 








HAENEL 








NEW HI-OWPER 
AIR PISTOLS 
and RIFLES 





The finest and 
most powe rful 
phneums atic arms 
made. Quick act- 
ing; no pumping; 
rifled barrels; absolutely accu- 
rate; costs almost nothing for 
ammunition. Fine walnut stocks; 
perfect balance. 
HAENEL Air Pistols: or. 

and 22 cal. 2.50 
NEW HAENEL aN Air Pistols: 

177 cal., 17 shots; 22 cal., 15 shots....... $20.00 
“HAENEL Air Rifles, 177 and 

22 cal. Rae $15.00 
Model I1I—HAENEL Air Rifles: cal. 22 $22.50 
DIABOLO Pellets for Pistol and Rifle; 
.177 cal., $1.50; 22 cal. per 1,000 $2.50 
CHAS. DALY Trap Guns $250 and $300 
DALY Double Barrel, ‘‘Diamond Grade,”’ 
all gauges s $400.00 


CHAS. DALY, INC. 


88 Chambers Street, i York 
(Division of Henry Schneider, Inc.) 
Dealers write for prices 















GIBBS’ 
VE DUCK DECOY 
ANCHOR 
~o ATTACHMENT 


y, DUCK SHOOTERS! 






Sn and off. snar manner. No | 
ducks, ae Fy Py no at Fy Guaranteed 
rte 
$3. 00 per qogen, | woot Pp ye to Dealers. 
. GIBBS & SON 
DEPT. afehege of | the ey ten Two-Trigoer frs Te PA. 














FUR FACTS (Ahern) 

A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book, 
$1.25 Postpaid. 

Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, Colo. 
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shell with a different-shaped bullet) the 
46-60 Winchester, .45-85 C. L. M. R. (2.1- 
inch shell, probably the regular Government 
shell specially loaded), and the .50-95 Win- 
chester Express, ’76 model cartridge. 

One more point that strengthens my be- 
lief that the rifles were ’73 Winchesters 
and of .22 short caliber is that Dr. Carver 
| fired twenty-five times in thirty-two sec- 
onds. The .22 short ’73 Winchester was 
a 25-shot capacity magazine rifle. No 
other .22 repeater at that time held so 
many cartridges, so it looks very much as 








if Carver used .22 short ’73 model Win- 
chesters. But the ’73 model was available 
at that time in all calibers as will be seen 
from following dates of appearance 
of each caliber as given me by the makers 
several years ago and which they assured 
me were to be relied on as absolutely 
correct: 

“The ’73 model rifle was manufactured in 
the following calibers and offered the trade 
in the year noted: .22 short and long, 1884; 
.32 Winchester, 1882; .38 Winchester, 1880 
and the .44 Winchester, 1873.” 


Turkey-Target Shooting with Pistols 
By C.S. Landis 


The 40 shots at the 20-yard gobbler. 
had 20 shots fired at it. Scores 86, 88, 


F ALL the articles on pistol and re- 
QO volver shooting that I have ever read, 

William Brent Altschelers’ 300-yard 
turkey shooting articles appearing in Out- 
poor LiFe about ten years ago, made the 
most vivid and lasting impression. They 
certainly gave shooters something to think 
about. 

About six months ago I got Ashley 
Haines started on the same subject and the 
resulting experiments on accurately-reduced 
turkey targets for use at 20 and 50 yards— 
also 10 yards, 25 yards, and other distances 
—were so interesting that I, too, caught the 
fever and have been enjoying the fun. 
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Rear view of the 50-yard turkey target after the 100 shots hit it. 
but the bull’s-eye shows considerable evidence of having been 





a 
ag fae! 


6, 11, and 6 hits per turkey. The middle bird 
86, 85. 
the body would have been pretty well shot out 


If plotted on one target the center of 


Howard Haines, Ashley’s oldest boy, is a 
very fine draftsman, and has had quite a 
part in the proceedings by making the 
drawings for the targets. Haines sent me 
a supply and the article herewith will tell 
some of the results so that other shooters 
may come in while the water is fine and 
also bag a few turkeys. 

I have had engravings made for printing 
the 20-yard and the 50-yard turkeys and 
electrotypes can be inexpensively fur- 
nished in quantity so that shooters can 
obtain turkey targets without having to 


bother making a large number of draw- 
ings. 





I ust an 83% enti 
shot at 





























The first thing a target shooter will think 
about—especially in shooting with open 
sights, as in indoor pistol and revolver 
work—is visibility. You must be able to see 
what you are shooting at before you can 
hit it. The 20-yard turkey target is only 2 
to 3 inches high—depending upon whether 
you catch them young and tender or wheth- 
er they gobble until they are old and tough. 
But as they are not square the turkey tar- 
get occupies but little area—the body is 
smaller than the 10 ring of either the 20- 
yard or the 50-yard Standard American 
Target, and it is very difficult to see to 
aim on. Also—all target pistols or re- 
volvers will be sighted to shoot high—you 
aim at 6 o'clock on the target and your 
group should center about 1% inches high 
at 20 yards and 4% to 5 inches high at 50 
yards. With such sighting you will over- 
shoot the turkey target every time unless 
you get a low pull. 

Remedy for both troubles is simple— 
and the same. Cut out your turkey target 
and paste (or print it) in the middle of the 
10 ring of the bullseye target you are 
shooting at. You don’t have to change 
a thing, the target looks the same from 
the firing line—except that it will look 
rather-dull in the middle—especially if you 
have smeared paste on it, and you see very 
little of the turkey unless you use a 40- 
pound gobbler shrunk to range, and the 
blooming bird’s head sticks up in the edge 
of the 7 ring at 10 o'clock. If it does, you 
can hit that head with a high, left, seven, 
the only time I have ever known a 7 to be 
of any use in pistol and revolver: shooting. 

You may recall that one hit in five—on 
the average—was considered fine revolver 
shooting on the turkey target (full size) 
at 300 yards. It was, too, don’t worry 
about that. At 10 yards, 20 yards, 50 
yards, or any other range, you will require 
exactly the same degree of holding and 
shooting ability to hit the little reduced 
turkey targets. There will be no wind drift 
indoors, and only a moderate amount at 


50 yards outdoors, but you get the same | 


light changes, the wind blows your arm 
just as far in proportion every time a gus7 
of wind hits you, and you can get just as 
cold on a raw day and the front siglit 
wobbles as far in proportion as it did for 
those Louisville 300-yard turkey killers. 

Here are the results to date, in con- 
densed form: 

Twenty yards indoors, Smith & Wesson 
10-inch perfected, Palma ammunition. Pat- 











ridge sights. Three-pound trigger pull. An | 


old gun—one I am thoroly accustomed to. 

Fired five shots with each hand. Then 
fired forty shots for record—shooting all 
odd numbered shots (1, 3, 5, 7, 9, etc.) with 
right hand, and all even numbered shots 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10, etc.) with left hand. Forty | 
shots in all, twenty with each hand. In- | 
tended to make it a fifty-shot score but the 


range closed before I finished. 


Shooting witnessed by E. F. Burkins, | 


governor, U. S. Revolver Association, and 
Messrs. Pierce, Stevens, Ashton, Cann, 
Tuttle and a visitor. 

No. Turkeys 


Target No. Score Hit 
1 86 6 
2 88 6 
a 86 5 
4 85 6 


Total score 345x400. Twenty-three tur- 
keys in forty shots. The same score, ex- 
actly, took 8th place for me in the Free 
Pistol Championship held by the National 
Rifle Association a month ago. This turkey 
target was a trifle large as it was the 25- 
yard turkey trimmed thinner with a pair of 
scissors. Had no time to make up any 20- 
yard turkeys until then. 

_ Fifty yards outdoor shooting. Next shoot- 
ing date after 20-yard firing. Raw, cold 
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HERCO 
Smokeless 


ILLS farther because it shoots harder. 

Shooters whotry Hercoareimmediate- 
ly impressed with the remarkable penetra- 
tion and patterns developed by heavy 
charges of this modern, progressive-burn- 
ing shotgun powder. 


Herco is widely used in all long range, 
heavy loads. All shot-shell manufacturers 
load it. You can order your favorite 
brand and can definitely expect to get 
closer long range patterns, deeper pene- 
tration, better killing power and higher 
velocity from Herco Smokeless. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
902 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 




















This new KING Peep Sight 
has Micrometered Elevator 
Adjustment of five one-thou- 
sandths (.005) of an inch for 
each “‘click,”’ or achange inel- 
evation of approximately 2 
inch for each hundred yards. 
No guess work with this sight. 
You know just how much you ‘ 
elevate it and what it means FULL BUCKHORN, SEMI!I-BUCKHORN OR 
at any distance. The Stem is FLAT TOP, $1.76 

Price $4.50 automatically locked when Eight Combination Reversible Disc, 
raised toshooting position and Double Elevator, with screw driver 
Elevator Sleeve is also automatically locked against accident- point. Absolutely the best model open 
al change when in either upright or folded position. Auto- sight ever produced. Made for all rifles 








matically unlocks itself in “half-cocked” position only. and carbines. 
Catalog ‘‘O”’ and “Modern Sights for Modern Rifles’” FREE 
D. W. KING Call Bldg. San Francisco, Calif. 
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Ask your dealer or write for 
the free book,‘‘What Hap- 
pens After the Shell is 
Fired?”’ illustrated with 
split-second photographs. 





New York 


Photograph of Peters Shot String in flight. 


The Thrill 
of Split Seconds! 


Tense moments! Your skill against the 
cunning of the game! A hit or a miss? 
The fraction of a second tells the tale. 
Use Peters Shells and make it a true test 
of skill and not of luck. They are sure- 
fire, uniform, accurate. They fly fast 
and hit hard. 


Peters experts have split the second into 
a million parts to photograph the shot 
strings in flight. They Know ammuni- 


tion performance as it has never been 
known before. 
edge into the shells you shoot. 


They put their knowl- 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Dept. J-43 


Cincinnati, Ohio San Francisco 
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MILITARY ao POLICE HOLSTERS 


A132 Folsom-Audley Patent is the only 
positive lock holster made, but re- 
leases instantly when wanted. Of- 
ficially adopted by nearly every 
City and State Police. 
AP332—.32 and .38 cal. up to 4 in. ..$2.25 
AP332—Heavy Frame, up to 4 in.....3.00 
A132—.32 and .38 cal. up to 4 in.... ....3.75 


TRUFIT HOLSTERS 
“Quick Draw’’—“‘Safety Strap”’ 
Angle of TRUFIT Holster belt loops, places 
revolver in the right position (not straight 
up and down) for lightning fast ‘Quick 
Draw” across the body, from the left, with 
the right hand. 
Made to fit exact model of pistol. Heavy 
oil treated leather; will not ride up. 





‘ 





Small Frame Revolvers ...$2.00 
Misitary and Police.............. 2.50 
L -ge frame 3.00 
G‘ve model, calibre and length of barrel, in 
ordering. 

Write for Folder— Holsters and Police Goods 


H. & D. FOLSOM ARMS CO, 2% Bradway 


4 








Canvas Decoys 





Pneumatic—Collapsible 
Packed in wooden box for use of 
hunter. Sold for over 40 years. 
Mallards, Sprigs, Widgeon, Teal, Red 
Heads, Canvas Backs, and Geese. 
Write for description. 

Manufactured by 


Canvas Decoy Company, Union City, Tennessee 














‘ENJOY MORE SHOOTING 


s s 
with your favorite loads 
By using simply operated Ideal Reloading ‘lools, 
you can enjoy more shooting at small cost. Best 
results if you want short range, mid-range, or 
reduced charge loads for large 
caliber. No. 3 Tool handles 
rim cartridges 
of various 
lengths. $6.00 
No. 10 Tool 


for rimless car- 


tridges. $6.50. > 

Both with gx. 

double adj. 5 

chamber. The 5 rape 
Ideal line is 3 eee 
complete. 


Tae ae | Most valuable handbook for re- 
[DEAL 


loaders. Tables, instructions, in- 
Handbook formation. Fully iliustrated. 
No. 26 










IDEAL No.3 


WITH 
DOUBLE ADJUSTABLE 
HAMBER 










Sent on receipt of 50 cents. 





Manufactured by 


| The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 





USE 





~ NOSKE’S 
FIELDSCOPE :7“S£E.... 


R. NOSKE, 752 Highway, San Carlos, Cal. 





Sporting Firearms (Kephart) 
You can’t afford to Miss It. $1 postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Denver, Colo. 





Can be attached to all makes of rifles 


! 
| 
| 
| 





day in March. Irregular, light wind blow- 
ing from 10 o’clock. Light was good but 
very changeable, as the sun was going in 


' and out from behind clouds two or three 


times duri.g the firing of each target. 
No shelter from wind, had to stand on 


| sloping hill. Fired five sighting shots with 


each hand at 50 yards on the turkey tar- 
get—a small one this time, pasted in the 


| center of the 50-yard Standard American 


Revolver and Pistol target. 10-ring meas- 
ures 3.36 inches in diameter ; bull’s-eye also 
included 9 and 8 rings and is 8 inches over- 
ali. 

Used a new Camp Perry model Colt 
pistol with 10-inch barrel. Had never 
fired this gun before outdoors and had no 
idea what I could do with it. 

Sighting target scored 74.. Hit two tur- 
keys. 

Then began firing for record—using left 
hand for all shooting except each time | 
would get tired I would fire a shot or two 
with the right hand. Fired probably twelve 
or fifteen shots out of 100 with the right 
hand—remainder all with left hand used 


| alone. No. Turkeys 

| Target Score Hit 
1 84 2 
y 81 1 
3 89 4 
4 88 3 
5 75 1 
6 80 2 
7 87 2 
8 87 2 
9 85 3 
10 . 79 0 





Total score, 835x1000. Turkeys, twenty. 
Was shooting without an overcoat and in 
business clothes—temperature about 40 de- 
grees. Became very cold and started to 
shiver during 5th score. This of course 
scattered the shots. Put a heavy overcoat 


| on then and finished the shooting with 


overcoat on. Hands became numb several 
times and fired gun before taking aim, re- 
sulting in a number of 5s and 6s that would 
otherwise not have been in score. 

It is evident from this shooting that a 
score of 83 will average one turkey for 
each five shots. Scores averaging 86 to 
89 will usually bag three to five, or even 
six turkeys occasionally. Scores over 90 
should average close to one turkey for 
every two shots—in 50 or 100-shot strings, 
and at either 20 or 50 yards. 

At 20 yards, or if you use a fairly large 


| turk, you will get about one more turkey 


IDEAL TOOLS| 


per ten-shot score, than you score 10s, 
9s, and 8s, which make up such a large 
proportion of most men’s pistol and revolv- 
er scores, will bring down very few tur- 
keys. 

At 50 yards, you will hit almost exactly 
the number of turkeys that you score 10s. 
You will make a good many high and low 
10s that will not hit the turkey and most 
of the 9s which hit the bird will score on 
his feet or tail. 

Two things are necessary, however, to 
bag a fair percentage of the turkeys shot 
at—you must be able to score central 10s 
and you must keep your groups centered. 

Due to the setting of the sun, the last 
target was fired close to dusk, and the 


| group dropped out of the bull at 7 o’clock. 





It was composed of 8s and 7s principally, 
being centered 4 inches from the middle of 
the turkey and while it was the smallest 
group of all, and even where placed scored 
79, no shots hit the bird. The other groups 
were well centered. Fifty-yard turkey shoot- 
ing witnessed by Burkins, Cann and C. S. 
Jr., all of whom were busy shooting on 
adjoining targets. 

Experience has proven that a man—or 
any number of them—who cannot average 
over 75 is not liable to score more than 
one turkey in ten shots and the average 
rifle shot, or the average hunter, cannot do 














You must have a reasonable amount 
of pistol or revolver-shooting experience 
te average above 80 day in and day out, 
and not everyone gets it. 

Looking at the other side of the picture: 


this. 


a shot 


cc. 


a real pistol or revolver expert, 
like Calkins, Alf Lane, Bracken, 


these turkey targets look sick. 

Yes, 
of a quail at 50 yards 20 per cent of the 
time or better if he can see it while aiming. 
That's one thing this turkey target will 
show you. Another is that you must keep 
your groups centered and that the center 
shots are the shots that count. Too many 
pistol shots fire for scores. The turkey 
shooter must shoot for 10s. 
twenty probably, will hit the turkey, and 
few more 9s. And 8s and 9s shot right 
along, will score 85. 

For these reasons, and the further fact 
that it is a lot of fun, especially when a 
whole crowd gets shooting and the turkey 
is not being hit very often, you may wish 
to try it. 

One of our local shooters has promised 
to bring a bag of corn along next time to 
see whether he cannot coax his turkey up 





The 50-yard turkey after the battle. 

Target pasters pulled off to show bullet 

holes in the turkey. 20 hits in 100 shots 

just a fair average that any reasonably 

food pistol or revolver shot should be 
able to duplicate 


a little closer where it will be easier to 
hit. We have had men fail to hit their 
own turkey and shoot down the next man’s 
target. And we have also scored 4 and 
5 turkeys in succession. Viewed from any 
angle, the turkey target is worth trying. 

No claim is made here of a record of any 
kind. I am merely setting down the re- 
sults of an interesting and entertaining bit 
of shooting. I believe it is the first time, 
however, that anyone has attempted to re- 
duce this turkey-target shooting to a defi- 
nite basis of comparison and scores. 

Different men will vary somewhat in 
the number of 10s they habitually shoot 
to attain a certain average. And they wil! 
vary still more in the degree with which 
they will or can keep their groups centered. 
Upon these two details depends largely the 
number of turkeys shot. 

Other men in the writer’s club have shot 
at the turkey targets. None kept accurate 
records and none hit as many turkeys. But 
those who can attain the same average 
have not so far tried the turkeys so that 
I have but the one basis of comparison— 
my own shooting for 150 shots. But as 
these bagged 45 turkeys at the two ranges 
we do know that when average-sized turkey 
targets are used, anyone who can average 
above 80 will hit enough turkeys to keep 
him interested. The 85% man will make 
quite respectable scores, and the 88 to 90% 
shooter will surprise most of the assembled. 


Reduced to terms of the hunter, we | 


who | 
will average 90 or better, will make any of | 


a pistol shot can hit a bird the size | 


Not one 8 in | 
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“THE ONLY SHOT THATCOUNTS 





























THE ONLY ONE 
OF ITS KIND 


HOUSANDS of riflemen prefer a high 

power, slide action repeater. For them 
there is only one—the Model 14 Rem- 
ington. 


The Model 14 fillsevery requirement 
that the most exacting shooter 
could demand. It is perfectly 
Lan iad 1 ? Le my > 00 
{ i igh-Po i t 
balanced, and points easily Repeating Rifle. Cham- 
bered for .25 Rem., 30 
Rem., .32 Rem. and 35 
Rem. Express, High 
Speed and Regular 
Cartridges. Model 144 
“Standard” Grade. 


Price $44.35 


and naturally. 


Its action is sure. It 
will not jar off or 


jam no matter how fast it is oper- 
ated. It takes down easily, and the 
breech-block, which constitutes the 
entire action, may be removed with 
the fingers for cleaning. Cartridges are 
loaded in a spiral magazine to prevent 
a bullet from touching the primer of the 
cartridge in front of it. 


Accurate, fast, certain in action—a Reming- 
ton. See the Model 14 at your dealer’s, or write 
for a descriptive circular. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 


— Xen ington, 










©1928 Rs R. A. Co, 2320 











\ROBIN HOOD] 


id have liked our FREE Catalog *‘L”’ 
by ‘SEND FOR IT! . 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets—Accessories—Raw Materials | 


Australian Boomerang; 22” 3 beautiful 
bent ash: with instructions - sos $1.75 










Est. 1912. Dealers write for prises also 








Win the big event because they move the gun straight back 
Write for circular, and ask your dealer for one. Desk E. 
oe CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 


Box 8 Sioux Falls, S. D. 





Here's 
The Ideal Decoy 


New Patented Duck Decoys have 
hollow metal bodies t 
together, so dozen can be car 
ried in pocket. Adjustable heads 
and glass eyes make them most 
lifelike. Quickly put out. Can 
not upset. Troubl eproof. A 
species $15.00 pe 
Falls or [liinois ory. Sample 
Box postpaid. ideal Decoy Co., 

1-B, Kiamath Falis, 
















L. E. STEMMLER CO. ( Dept. L) QUEENS VILLAGE, N.Y. | 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc 













U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Manniicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunitione 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Target, Air Pistols. *Springfields Restocked. * Expert 
Repairing. Send 2Sc in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 






| 











At your dealer’s, or 
write for catalogue 
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CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 










BINOCULARS 
& RIFLE SCOPES 





Learn at Home by 


= ° * 

M Be a taxidermist. Learn 

to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH, 
Wonderful fascinating new art. 
crets revealed. Easily, quickly i ty 
men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTS- | 
MEN save your a. BIG PROFITS 
for spare time. Sell your mounted speci- “fl | 


















Pressure 


Science now advises discard- 
ing cruel steel springs, barbarous 
leg straps, and other harness 
that press against the »rupture 
and thus prevent nature from healing 
it. A new sensible method has been 
perfected, called Magic Dot—entirely 
different from any other way. Instead 
of “pressing,” it ‘‘seals’’ rupture, and 
allows users to run, jump, bend and 
cough in perfec t safety. 

With this 1.25th oz. device is a new 
kind of pad, air-porous and washable. 
It actually breathes air, and cannot 


mens and mount for others. Have a 

business of your own. Big demand, high 
prices. Learn from old reliable school, 
20 years’ experience. 






with dozens of photos 
of mounted specimens, Yours for the asking 
—FR — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY. for sportsmen and nature , a. 
IN STIG AT E. Get this wonderful 
FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Write! 
Don’t delay. Send Coupon Today—NOW ! 









Saucccccgeceuseuseses as \ slip off the rupture—a feature, you'll 
* eo School of corey frankly admit that is lacking in your 

64- F oar pwood Biss illustrated aoe \ present appliance. In fact, it is so su- 

r and different that it is praised 


hysicians as ‘‘an entirely new de- 
parture.”’ Users report they 
have forgotten they are wearing 
it. But don’t buy it yet. 


See It First 


learn this fascinating art te 


BT, How t ount Game.’’ Also tell me ‘ perio 
canily fc mail. No oblis 











Address 
You can now have it sent to 
sae Ss - | your home without obligation to wear 
| it. Just write for full description of 
Sporting Firearms ~ (Kephart) | Magic Dot and details of this unusual 
| “no obligation’ offer. Tear out this 


You can’t Afford to Miss It. $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 


ad and write today, for quick relief. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
Dept. 5553 Clay St. © Stubenville, Ohio 


eae - . 4 & 


Is now ingeniously made in adjustable magazine length, 
(2 in 1) giving seven or nine shots. For Remington and 
Browning Auto-Loaders. Guaranteed. Thousands in use. 
Goes on in place of magazine cap. Detachable. At dealers 
or direct $8.50. Write for literature. Be sure to give make 
and gauge of gun. Dealers please give jobbers name. 

















BERT S. PARSONS 
Eighth & National Ft. Scott, Kans 











have other matters to consider. They are 
all 300-yard turkeys in size when you see 


| them in the woods. They seldom stand 
| quiet very long, most of the flock is at least 


partly hidden by brush or trees, you never 
know the range exactly and it is constantly 
changing. At 50 yards, however, any 
reasonable shot ought to be pretty sure of 
his gobbler with any target pistol or .38 
special. 

He ought to hit it. Whether he will 
gather that turkey may depend upon who 
is the fastest runner, and the turkey is al- 
ways fast. He nearly always sees you at 
the first movement, even of an eye, and 
the intervening brush and twigs may give 
Mr. Turkey more than an even break. 
Turkeys also have a provoking habit of 
preferring to keep more than 50 yards be- 
tween themselves and the shooter. You 
may have to take your shot 100 to 150 
yards in many cases, and trajectory, wind 


| drift, mirage, light ‘changes, and our old 


friend “buck fever” may all be playing in 


| the outfield. There is more to turkey shoot- 
| ing with revolvers and pistols than picking 
| white meat off the wings. 


When all is said and done, however, 


| there is much to be said in favor of these 


turkey targets. They will serve to break 
the monotony of straight range practice. 
Your scores will not change except for 
the better, and the novelty of simulated 
game shooting will draw men who will 
not otherwise become enthused. 

If the one-turkey-to-a-target idea be- 
comes stale put up a target containing half 
a dozen turkeys and let the boys have a 
little rapid-fire flock shooting. Chances are 
they will do what the average sportsman 
does when firing at a flock of quail. Shoot 
at the flock and miss them all. 

It will be interesting to see what other 
pistol and revolver shots can do on the 


| turkey target. I would like to see Herman 


Thomas in action at 50 yards with a .38 
Special when Herman is going good. And 
any time the target becomes too easy all 
you have to do is switch the pistol over to 
the left hand and see whether you can 
bag half your turkeys shooting with either 
hand. We have a lot of one-arm drivers 
with us and if Whippets keep getting 
smaller and smaller some of the boys will 
have to learn to drive with their feet. 

I know that Charley Askins has a rather 
poor regard for the accuracy of the aver- 
age pistol and revolver. But take a look 
at the rear of the bull’s-eye of the 50-yard 
target after the 100 shots had been fired 
at the turkey. 

No poor scores were thrown out. Con- 
ditions were only fair. And I shot left- 
handed. 

Of course this is not rifle accuracy. 
The average 10 at 50 yards is in theory 
at least, nearly .9 inch from the center of 
the turkey. An 8 will not average closer 
than 2.055. But if you were the turkey, 
most of them would have been plenty 
close enough to “make you yump.” 

Last time C. S. Jr. and I came home 
from a hunting trip we passed a flock of 
fifteen or twenty (tame) turkeys going 
to roost in a clump of trees. They were 
flying up and peering down at the gun- 
ners. 

The youngster looked at those turkeys 
a long time. Then he let out an awful 
sigh and whispered “My _ gosh, Pop, 
wouldn’t you like to take a crack at those 
turkeys?” 

Worst of it was, I would! 





Next Month’s Practical Article 
‘“‘Something New in Decoys”’ 
By Epwin M. HASBROUCK 
Telling the goose-hunter how to make 
em 


























Trap Notes 











State Teams at G. A. H. 
The following are some of the State teams for 





the Grand American team race, furnshed by the 

Amateur Trapshooting Association, Vandalia, O.: 
COLORADO 

S. A. Bk. 

D. L. McCaffree, Pueblo... 200 198 
F. C. Vertrees, Denver.................... 200 197 
William Bowman, Denver................ 200 197 
W. R. Thomas, Denver.................... 200 197 
C. A. Gunning, Longmont................ 200 197 

INDIANA 
D. M. Hudson, Hammond................ 200 196 
R. M. Jenkins, Orleans 200 195 
H. H. Hontz, Cromwell sie . 100 96 
E. L. Hawkins, Ft. Wayne............ 200 195 
E. F. Lockwood, Ft. Wayne.. ......... 200 194 
MICHIGAN 
Geo. Slaughter, Benton Harbor........ 200 195 
E. E. Daniels, Birmingham............ 200 191 
Sam Parker, Kalamazoo.................... 200 191 
H. Ralph, Battle Creek......... .......... 200 190 
H. F. Bopp, Lansing........... 200 189 
MONTANA 
J. J. Robinson, Anaconda . 200 200 
E. W. Renfro, Dell ossts 196 
O. A. Schulz, Sheridan.................... 200 196 
E. J. Boe, Great Falls . 200 196 
V. W. Rothrock, Billings . 200 196 
UTAH 
] Hendershot, Ogden...................... 200 199 
S. H. Sharman, Salt Lake City 200 196 
L. H. Van Slyke, Salt Lake City.... 200 196 
E. L. Ford, Ogden.......... 200 194 
H. S. Mills, Salt Lake City.. 200 192 
WISCONSIN 
E. H. Alff, Columbus.............. 200 199 | 
F. Ludington, Wauwatosa........ 200 198 
J. Schuette, Manitowoc................ 200 196 
Guy V. Dering, Columbus..... 200 195 
R: 2. Beger, Tagish... .ccccedsscin 200 195 
KENTUCKY 
W. E. Gladstone, Louisville............ 200 198 
©. McFarland, Georgetown.............. 200 198 
[a ey a | Se 200 197 
Ed Strother, Winchester.................. 200 196 
Dr. B. G. Ison, Blackey.... 200 196 
MASSACHUSETTS 
I). Shallcross, Sekonk 200 195 
E. L. Carter, Springfield.................. 200 191 
G. L. Osborn, Brookline.............. 200 189 
E. A. Staples, Boston Fee 200 189 
L. A. Gridley, Springfield. .... . 200 188 
Virginia State Shoot 

Three high amateurs on 350 targets, not in- 
cluding the doubles, were as _ follows—McG. 
Sinton, Newport News, Va., 338; Dr. H. M. 
Hayter, Abington, Va., 333; Dr. L. G. Richards, 
Roanoke, Va., 332; A. G. Mesely, Jr., Newport | 
News, 332. On all targets, 400—E. L. Moss, 
professional, was high 381. J. A. Anderson, 
professional, was second with 375. Amateurs 
on 400 targets—Dr. L. G. Richards, 375; C. B. 
Stickley, 374; W. F. Anderson, 374. x 
McGrath won the professional handicap cham- | 
pionship from 17 yards with 96x100. ee ae 
Anderson won the professional double cham- 
pionship, high over all, 46 out of 50. Richmond 
won the five-man team race as follows: Wilson, 
19; Rueger, 49; Valentine, 49; Dr. B. L. Hills- 
man, 45; J. E. Easley, 48—240. Roanoke Gun 
Club was second with 238x250. 

Hamilton, O. 

Good scores were made at the Hamilton Com- 
munity Gun Club Surday, August 5th. C. G. 
Wehr and C. A. Brinkman led the field with 
97x100 each. Robt. Grathwohl was second with 


A. Brinkman broke 
H. A. Blair, sec- 


95x100. In the handicap, C. 
50 straight, C. G. Wehr and 
ond, with 48x50 each. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 

At the Meadow Spring Gun Club, Philadelphia, 
August 4, Fred Slear and Fred Tomlin, pros, 
were high with 97x100. J. F. Wilson, Media, 
Pa., was high amateur with 95. Dr. J. W. Frank 
and T. I. Carson second with 93. 
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To keep your gun like new 


Get them at the Gun Counter 
FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc., 2315 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 







Send 10c in stamps 
for sample of No 9 


Ask for Hoppe’s Guide 
for Gun Owners—F REE 





Marlin Sport Carbine 
a 30-30 that handles the new high 
power loads with perfect precision 
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the kind 
and down 
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on you, | 


animal that comes in rang Just 
you want wher 
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kind of a 
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It’s the 


ringing 





up ple asant recolle« 


hunting trips like a lifelong 


un 1} 
gu 


gone 
ecomes a I 
that it is a Marlin is sweet to you. 
Leve Action;  Visil Hammer 
Marlin Side Ejection and Solid Top; Iv 
Bead Front and Rocky Mountain t ht 
beautiful set of sights for — accurate sl 
in Har a Recei 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
89 Willow St., New Haven, 


Please 


Expert Repair Department 


Conn. 














send me without cost a copy 
the new Marlin Gun Catalog. we 
Name 7 : 
Address 
Dealer ..... THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 89 Willow St. New oe _ Conn. 
Cl - 
“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS” |S#°°T DUCKS 
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They Mailed 
the Coupon 





“After distribut- 
ing a few copies 
among friends 
most interested in 
fishing and hunt- 
ing, subscriptions 
came in with very 
little effort and in 
less than 30 days 
I received my 
rile in perfect 
condition.” 


: ¥ 






S.D. Duncan, of 
Texas, says 

“Our country 
is a real paradise 


for the hunter 
and fisherman 
and I'm sending 
you a photo 2 

» large bucks I 
bagged with tx. 
250-3000 you 
gave me I cer- 
tainly the ink you 
for the gun. 





ch . 1 
g « | 
bee 
i 


Joe Muhvich, of 
Minn., says—''l 
received my _ .22 
Colt a few days 
igo and it cer- 
tainly is a peach 
I found your way 
of earning a gun 
easy as well as a 
pleasant business 
Che 23 subs SC Id 
like hot cakes 
after I got start- 
ed.” 





A. B. LeMenager, 


of Chicago, says 


—"“Will get my 
next 41 subs for a 


Remington Auto 
shotgun in two 
days. Took me 
about 6 hours to 


get 28 for my 
Colt. It sure is 
some gun. 
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Lou Schutze Says It’s Easy 


N THREE HOURS actual working time,” says Lau, 

“I had tle necessary subscriptions for my Reming- 

ton 25-A. It really required no selling effort at all. My 

friends looked over OUTDOOR LIFE and immediately saw 

its worth—in fact, thanked me for bringing it to their 
attention.” 


RIFLES 


Subscriptions 

Required Require 
38 .22 Stevens 26 Crack Shot....... : 

.22 Stevens 14% Little Scout. ..... ee 


Winchester Takedown, Model 95. ...41 


250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20... 
250-3000 Savage Lever, Mé el, 
1899-G.... 
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22 Savage ‘Sporter,”’ Model 23- ~A. so) 22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90. ..16 
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bination .22 and .410 barrels... . 18 
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Leroy, N. Y. 

More than eighty shooters took part in the 
Leroy Gun Club’s registered shoot on August 
9th. H. M. McKibbons of Johnson City, N. Y., 
was high gun with 99x100; W. Heughes of 
Rochester, second with 98, and A. Root, A. E. 
Conley, F. H. Woodcock, H. J. Pendergast and 
E. C. Starner third with 97. E. B. Chamberlin, 
W. Starner and T. Usborne broke 96; C. B. 
Forsythe, N. Mason, Dr. W. Brown, C. Wilson, 
T. Schollard, H. Thomas and W. H. Patterson, 


95. 





Spokane, Wash. 

D. L. Lafferty won high gun honors with 149 
out of 150 targets at the registered trapshoot 
staged July 29th, by the Spokane Gun Club. He 
had straight runs of 82 and 67. The veteran 
Will Cockran, was runner-up with 146. 

Dr. J. G. Lovell was high gun on the 50 
handicap targets, breaking 46. Lee Lohnes, W. 
E. Carr and Leo Binder were tied for second 
place with 45 each. 





Hunting Bears in the Sierras 
(Continued from page 13) 


So he walked out into an opening, and 
shouted—to those pigmy creatures, appar- 
ently thousands of yards away. And yet 
their answers came up to us as clear as a 
telephone call. Yes, their horse bait was 
only a few yards away, only a mile from 
our own, it appeared. And a bear had 
been there within a few hours. Would 
Jim mind sending down the dogs, and let 
us all take stands and await developments ? 

Sure, Jim would. Or, at least, he would 
send out old Jay, the half-bloodhound, 
who would follow bear tracks only. And 
presently the red-topped stumplets had 
trooped off to the stands on their side of 
the canyon half a mile away, and we were 
squatting in our places, chewing gum and 
listening—and cooling off, for the ground 
on this side of the mountain was still 
frozen. 

Every. now and again we would have a 
little explanatory “owo-o-o” from Jay tell- 
ing us where he was, but working without 
avail as yet. Then there would be a long 
sitence before another bark would mark 
progress; and a little later the sounds 
stopped entirely; the old dog was out of 
hearing. But about ten minutes later he 
came into range again in a way that 
brought us up standing on our toes. The 
notes we heard were no longer the long, 
mellow “owo-o-o’s,” but a quickly re- 
peated staccato note that said “bear, 
bear!” and the sounds were getting closer 
and closer every minute. 

Have you ever stood in a place that you 
hope is going to be chosen as the point at 
which the thoroly mad bear will come 
charging down a hill in your direction? 
At that particular kind of running the bear 
is pretty much in a class by himself. He 
goes over the tops of small bushes, fallen 
trees, stones, everything, slam bang and re- 
gardless. And if he happens to be headed 
right for you, you are entirely justified in 
missing him the first two or three shots 
—until he has passed you, and thus cor- 
rects your impression that his intentions 
were dishonorable and directed against you 
personally. After which you will probably 
miss him with the other two cartridges, 
shooting over him as he flies downward. 
And it won’t be the fault of your sights, 
either. 

But I am speaking of generalities, not 
of this specific hunting incident. At first 
the bear seemed to be headed right for our 
position, and I could see from Jim’s tense 
attitude that he was expecting things to 
happen, and soon. But just as our eyes 
were about to pop out in the momentary 
expection, Fate, and the wind—and the 
bear, twisted things up a little. A little 
gully off to our left settled the whole 
matter. If the bear had crossed that gully, 
he would have come rushing down into 

















our reception party; if he turned down it, 
he would pass right by the other fellows 
on the other side of the canyon. 


¥E WAS close enough so that we could 
hear the bushes crash as he hit the 


gully; and I can vouch for the fact that at | 


least one human heart stood 
still for the next long, drawn out moments. 


perfectly | 


Then there was a faint crash of brush ’way | 


down the gully, it seemed, and at the same 
time Jay, sounding along well in the rear, 
turned in that direction. 

Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
Jim’s jaw start working again, and Jim 
himself drop the old .32 into the hollow of 
his arm and step out from behind his tree. 
“He's headed right into Lawrence and 
Charley,” he called over to me, “right atop 
of them.” And sure enough he was. For 
the next minute we heard: bang, bang; 
and then, bang! “They got him,” Jim re- 
marked, fishing out his Bull Durham and 
the brown “cigareet” paper. “Two quick 
shots to put him down, and one as a fin- 
isher.”” And, sure enough, that was the 
way of it. 

Oh, well, somebody was happy, anyhow. 


And even if it did mean that we should | 


have to postpone our own bear meat for 
another year unless we should stumble onto 
a bear going out next day, we were happy. 
Killing the bear is only part of the pleasure 
in bear hunting. 

So we saddled up next morning, tied on 
Don’s freak buck horns that were “Pa- 
cific” in the left antler and black tail in 
the right, and hit the trail down toward 
Pine Flat. And, sure enough, the bears had 
preceded us, as the mountaineers said; and 
Mrs. Peck showed us where, for two nights 
before, one old whopper had rummaged in 
the garbage pail. “But you leave him 
alone, for he’s my bear,” she told us, gent- 
ly but firmly, when she saw Jim looking 
at me out of the corner of his eye. 

And old Jim, man of peace that he is, 
and diplomat, simply smiled in his mild 


way. “But if you miss that fat pig of 
yours any time, Mrs. Peck,” he said, 


“don’t hesitate to send word to the dog 
and me.” 


A Wyoming Moose Hunt 


(Continued from page 26) 


the part of the hunter and the guide. 

On the return trip to camp, Pyle and 
Riggs traversed some extremely 
country. 


rough | 
Pyle stated that at times the | —— 


footing was so precarious that he mar- | 


veled at the ability of the horses to ne- 
gotiate their way. The _ sure-footedness 
and endurance possessed by mountain 
horses is almost beyond belief. 


Many times | 


on the trip all of us were in places where | 


a misplaced step on the part of the horse 
might have meant serious injury to the 
rider; before the hunt was concluded, we 
were riding places we would scarcely have 


dared to walk at the beginning of the 
hunt. As the bunt progressed, we were 


able to place more and more reliance on 
our horses when crossing treacherous 
places, altho I must confess that I never 
became quite reconciled to a certain pe- 
culiarity of my horse. I refer to his mode 
of travel when following narrow trails 
along the brink of cliffs. He persisted in 
letting two feet dangle off the verge. I am 
not nervous, but whose business is it any- 
sn a fellow wants to walk occasion- 
ally: ; 

Tuesday, the 4th, I decided to con- 
tinue my elk hunting but deemed it advis- 
able to hunt alone as I did not care to run 
the risk of being murdered for routing 
another moose for Golay. I came danger- 
ously near meeting an untimely death on 
the first offense, so naturally I was unwill- 
ing to invite disaster by repeating the 
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Duck Weather! 


In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay little atten- 
tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you’ll both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from rust 
and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly 
and polishes the stock to perfection. 


3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


stores have 3-in-One in 
Cans, l-oz. “‘Oilright’’” Handy Cans and 
three size bottles. The Handy Oil Car 
is the most convenient size; the '%4-pint 
bottle is the most economical. 
Ask for 3-in-One by name and look for 
the Big Red ‘‘One’’ on the label. 
— Generous sample, and Dic- 
: tionary of Uses. A postal 
will bring all three. 
Manufactured since 1894 


won't dry out. In- 3-oz. Handy 


{ 


pores o1 the 
film that 


won't gum—and it 
stead, it penetrates the r 
metal, forming a waterproot 
defies moisture. 

Used by hunters, trap shooters and ta: 
get shots for 32 years. Army Manuals 
recommend it and prominent firearms 
manufacturers pack a sample with every 
gun or pistol. 

All good hardware, sporting goods, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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Camp Sites 





10,000 


lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and equipment of each camp. Se 


paid for 25 cents. Order from OUTDOOR LIFE, 2824 Curtis St., Denve 


The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Association 
nt post- 


T, Colo. 





**How’s that for my new Parker!’’ 


for a Parker, Ted. 
gun that handles as beautifully and 
covers the birds like this Parker. 
worth many times the difference in 
cost.” 
today. Shoot it this fall. 


34 Cherry St. 


‘‘Now I know why you’re so strong 
I never shot a 


It’s 
Try Parker at your dealers 
Send for illustrated catalog 


PARKER BROTHERS, Master Gun Makers 











Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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outrage. I enjoyed a very delightful hunt, 
even tho alone, as the weather was ideal. 
There is a world of comfort and consola- 
tion awaiting the lover of wild life who 
silently steals away from his companions 
and journeys into the innermost haunts of 
nature. Who among us is so devoid of 
the poetic impulse that he fails to get a 
thrill when he views the matchless beauty 
of a towering, jagged, mountain peak, 
snow-capped and somber; winding streams 
of pure, sparkling, mountain water; forests 
with their countless millions of the earth’s 
finest trees, some young and robust, some 
old and decayed, interspersed with hun- 
dreds of sunny parks, where fur and 
feather are wont to congregate; dark, silent 
recesses where hunted denizens seek re- 
treat from man, their deadly enemy? Every 
chirping insect and every feathered song- 
ster conveys a message of courage, peace, 
and happiness. Here are to be found har- 
monies more calculated to stir the depths 
of man than the sweetest music ever writ- 
ten. This is the home of inspiration, for 
it is here that poets and artists conceive 
their masterpieces. The true lover of 
nature who cannot wander happily thru 
this fairyland aione with his thoughts and 
his God surely is out of harmony with 
the Creator of the Universe. 

About 9 o'clock I came across the track 
of a large elk. I followed the trail very 
carefully for about 6 or 7 miles, finally 
locating him in his bed. I put the glasses 
on him and saw that while his head was 
not very large, it had a fairly good spread 
and it was symmetrical. Having reached 
this conclusion, I opened fire at a distance 
of 160 yards with the .300 Magnum while 
he lay in his bed. The first shot hit him 
in the shoulder, the second in the hip as 
he jumped to run, and the third broke 
his neck. 

This proved to be a “red letter day” for 
Golay. He had left camp bright and early 
with “blood in his eyes” in company with 
Nicol. He had determined to conclude his 
kunting for the elusive moose that day if 
humanly possible. He seemed to have a 
hunch that this was to be his lucky day; 
consequently he left camp in high spirits, 
figuratively speaking. He and Nicol care- 
fully covered 5 or 6 miles of excellent 
moose country before receiving any en- 
couragement; but eventually they found 
where three moose—a cow, a calf, and a 
large bull—had been browsing. They cau- 
tiously trailed these moose on foot for 
nearly three hours thru dense cover, when 
they located the cow and calf; but the bull 


was nowhere to be seen, altho Nicol felt 
sure he was within a few rods of the 
others. Golay and Nicol were kneeling in 


the snow in a very cramped position, but 
there was scant covering near them, 
they dared not move an inch for the cow 
was plainly nervous and on the alert. Golay 


as 


and Nicol remained in this position for 
what seemed hours, being almost numb 
when they discovered the nose of the bull 
protruding thru the bushes. He would 
advance a few inches, stop, retreat, and 
then advance again. The suspense was 


nerve-racking. Finally, he came into full 
view at the west end of a small, open glade, 
90 yards away. Golay took deliberate aim 
and fired. At the crack of the Spring- 
field the moose dropped instantly as the 
bullet had severed the spinal cord, an ex- 
cellent shot, indeed. Realizing Golay’s de- 
termination to hazard no chances when 
shooting at his first moose, I was greatly 
surprised to learn that he deliberately chose 
the neck shot, which is one of the most 
difficult shots known, instead of trying for 
the comparatively easy heart or lung shot. 
He explained this by saying that, while he 
felt sure he would not miss, he knew he 
could dispatch the moose with the second 
shot should the first fail to find the mark. 
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I took Nicol to task for permitting Golay 
to try for the neck shot instead of urg- 
ing him to take an easier one, and he could 
say little in his defense. As he appeared 
reluctant to discuss this phase of the mat- 
ter, the subject was dropped. 

A few days later when hunting with 
Nicol, I got the true version of the affair. 
Nicol had not suggested the neck shot at 
all, but on the other hand had told Golav 
to shoot at the moose’s heart. When Golay 
learned he had missed the heart more than 
two feet, he made Nicol promise to keep 
the joke a secret, but “murder will out.” 
Golay never knew we were wise to his 
“deception” as we “double-crossed the 
double-crosser” by not letting on that we 


were wise. We often chuckled to our- 
selves when he “waxed eloquent” over his 
marksmanship. 


Golay’s shot at the moose recalled to 
my mind a humorous incident that actually 
happened in my home town during the pe- 
riod of inflated prices prevailing at the 
close of the World War. A _ full-blood 
Osage Indian entered a grocery store and 
asked for a quarter’s worth of cheese. The 
grocery man turned the edge of the head 
cheese under the sharp blade of the big 
cutter and brought the handle down with 
a bang, cutting off a slice of about the 
same thickness as that of the ham used by 
Fred Harvey in making his famous ham 
sandwiches. The Indian looked at the ex- 
tremely thin slice of cheese and grunted 


in disgust: “Uh! Almost miss ’em.” Per- 
haps I am ungenerous to recognize an 


analogy between the shooting of the moose 
and the slicing of the cheese. 

The animal was a large one and carried 
a very nice, medium-sized head. Golay 
was elated with his trophy. Upon return- 
ing to camp he attempted to conceal his 
good fortune at first, but his hunter’s smile 
of success was spread all over his face, 
and we were not long in getting the de- 
tailed story of the day’s events, culminating 
in the realization of his ambition to kill a 
bull moose. 

Pyle and Riggs followed a large bull 
practically all day only to jump him late 
in the afternoon without getting a shot. 

The next morning all of us rode out to 
bring in Golay’s meat. Golay took several 
feet of films of his moose and I took a few 
“stills.” After the observance of due propri- 
eties attending the fallen monarch, Golay 
and Shippen started elk hunting, Pyle and 
Nicol renewed the search for moose, and 
I decided to hunt deer. I saw no deer 
but Golay and Shippen laid down a heavy 
barrage at two big bucks, which evidently 
bore charmed lives as they escaped the rain 
of bullets unscathed. The noise of the 
prolonged bombardment was almost enough 
to scare them to death, even if the bullets 
failed to hit them. 

Pyle was most eager to land his moose 
without further delay, realizing that our 
time was getting short. Golay and I, each 
having killed a moose, were now in a po- 
sition to subject Pyle to a little good- 
1atured bantering because of his failure 
to score. He took our joking rather se- 
riously and promised faithfully to bring in 
fresh meat before sun-down as he was de- 
termined to land a moose or walk his legs 
off trying. He darn near made good on 
both promises. Another reason urging him 
to supreme effort was the fact that the 
snow was rapidly melting, being entirely 
gone on the south slopes of the hills, thus 
rendering rapid tracking impossible. He 
was also eager to bag his moose with one 
shot, as Golay and I had established the 
slogan, “One cartridge, one moose.” With 
all these ideas surging thru his brain, it 
is not at all surprising that Pyle made 
the effort of his life; in fact, he hunted 
harder than he should have because he was 
in none too good physical condition to 





start with, being unable to go thru a course 
of training, such as I had done, to prepare 
himself for the rigors of the hunting trails. 
It is undoubtedly a serious mistake for an 
office man, unaccustomed to strenuous ex- 
ercise, to hunt very hard in the high alti- 
tudes unless he is in excellent physical 
condition, as the strain might be too much 
for the heart. I know of two cases where 
men have so weakened their hearts thru 
strenuous exercise on hunting trips that 
they succumbed within three months after 
the conclusion of the hunt. A man over 
thirty years of age should prepare himself 
for a big-game hunting trip just as a prize 
fighter conditions himself for a champion- 
ship bout. 

About noon Pyle and Nicol found where 
a moose had been feeding only a short 
time before. They left their horses and 
followed the winding trail, as best they 
could in the fast disappearing snow, which, 
as mentioned before, was entirely gone in 
many places. They made as good time as 
they possibly could for 3 or 4 miles, and 
being somewhat exhausted, sat down to 
rest, when the keen eyes of Nicol, who 
was a few yards in advance of Pyle, 
caught sight of a movement in the jack 
pines and motioned Pyle to come quickly. 
The moving object proved to be a bull 
moose, which was about 125 yards away, 
near the far end of a small opening, or 
park, in the timber. The exertion of rush- 
ing forward in the high altitude, even if 
it was for only a short distance, un- 
steadied Pyle, rendering accurate shooting 
impossible, and several minutes elapsed be- 
fore he regained his wind and _ steadied 
himself. In the meantime, the moose had 
moved to new cover, thus completely hid- 
ing him from view. It seemed that Pyle 
had again played in poor luck and had lost 
his chance. However, fortune smiled upon 
him this time, as the moose was seen 
standing in a clump of trees slightly to the 
right of the hunters. The wind was fa- 
vorable and there was plenty of cover; so 
Pyle was able to approach to within 70 
yards of the wary old bull. Only a small 
part of his body was visible and Pyle made 
a hurried shot. The moose quickly lunged 
forward, carrying him out of view, and 
Nicol feared a miss; however, Pyle was 
certain he had scored a hit. Pyle was 
peering thru the bushes, endeavoring to get 
another shot, when Nicol noticed the moose 
was slowly sinking to the ground, mortally 
wounded. Upon approaching, it was dis- 
covered that the moose was down and, as 
Nicol said, “stone dead with one shot.” The 
220-grain Western bullet had entered his 
lungs, tearing a hole nearly 3 inches in 
in diameter, then flying to pieces, and no 
part of the bullet was found upon careful 
examination. 

I doubt if any nimrod was ever more 
thankful over bagging a coveted trophy 
than was Pyle, and all of us were de- 
lighted that he had got his moose. The 
first day’s hunt had worn him out; never- 
theless, he had hunted for several days on 
nothing but his nerve, being practically 
dead on his feet. Pyle’s moose carried a 
head slightly smaller than Golay’s, but was 
a nice, well-balanced, shapely head. 

The next day Pyle was too nearly ex- 
hausted to accompany the guides on their 
trip to the carcass of the moose, and spent 
the day trying to recuperate from his 
violent exertions. I again devoted the day 
to deer hunting. Shortly after leaving 
camp, I discovered a large buck calmly 
watching me from a distance of about 250 
yards. I fired, wounding him seriously 
with the .300 Hoffman. He was bleeding 
freely, which caused me to think I would 
find him within a short distance. However, 
my hopes were unavailing and I sat down 
for a couple of hours to wait for him to 
stiffen up a bit. Resuming the blood be- 
































spattered trail, 1 found where he had lain 
down five or six times and in each case 
the bed was a mass of blood; notwithstand- 
ing this, I trailed him steadily until late 
in the afternoon, at which time he had 
practically stopped bleeding, thus com- 
pelling me to abandon the trail. I feel 
certain that the heavy jacketed 220-grain 
bullet failed to mushroom sufficiently be- 
cause of lack of resistance, thereby leav- 
ing only a small hole, such as might be 
made by a full metal patched bullet. I 
greatly regretted the loss of this beautiful 
creature. 

Golay spent the day hunting elk and suc- 
ceeded in killing a nice six-pointer with a 
shot thru the heart at 200 yards, thus rais- 
ing his shooting average. Perhaps we were 
unkind to accuse him of aiming at the neck 
and accidentally hitting the heart. This 
he denied vehemently and we reluctantly 
placed the stamp of approval on his version 
of the shooting. 

During the first day’s hunt, Golay and 
Nicol found where two bull moose had 
fought a bloody battle, perhaps over a cow 
moose, who evidently was an interested 
onlooker, judging from the fact that her 
tracks showed she had left the scene of 
the fight several times only to allow her 
curiosity or interest in the final results of 
the fray to compel her to return. The 
bulls fought a long and decisive battle as 
their sharp hoofs plowed up the snow and 
soft earth over a plot of ground containing 
about two acres. They surely meant busi- 
ness as parts of the arena were well be- 
spattered with blood. The vanquished 
lover was a good loser as he surrendered 
his lady fair to the victor as the “spoils of 
war” and departed for greener fields. It 
was thought that the bulls later killed by 
Golay and Jyle were the battlers, as they 
showed unmistakable evidence of warfare, 
consisting of several cuts, gashes, and 
wounds in different parts of the body. 

It was decided Friday that we would 
break camp and start for Dubois by way 
of Angels Camp. After getting our per- 
sonal luggage in order, Pyle and I started 
out to look for the deer I had wounded 
the day before. Failing to locate the 
wounded buck, we continued the hunt, 
eventually jumping a bunch of deer about 
300 yards away. I fired hurriedly but 
evidently failed to connect, as we were 
unable to find any blood. 

Thus was brought to a close one of the 
most pleasant and successful hunts it has 
ever been my privilege to enjoy. I thoroly 
enpoyed every minute of the time and shall 
always feel myself fortunate to have had 
such delightful companions as Golay and 
Pyle as fellow hunters. Most of the Wyo- 
ming guides are efficient and reliable, but 
Earl Nicol, of Dubois, as guide and out- 
fitter, was more than satisfactory, and 
can recommend him heartily. 


Boll-Weevil Bores In 
(Continued from page 21) 


yellow dishrag. The razorback having 
urgent business elsewhere, was running 
away with Boll-weevil. 

“Now is the time,” said Chance. 

But I had hardening of the hearteries. 

“Get him off,” I answered. 

Chance made a dive into the cotton, and 
after a struggle he emerged with our 
prize package in his arms. He carried the 
dog halfway across the field before he set 
him down. 

Weevil, apparently roused by the variety 
of the sport he was having, actually began 
to hunt—not exactly as a highbred dog 
“makes game,” but as if he were on the 
hot trail of a dinner. I followed fast; 
and in a few minutes I saw a covey run- 
ning down the cotton-row in front of the 
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dog. I was up with them when they 
flushed. Weevil tried to catch one as they 
rose, but his jump, tho quite an honorable 
effort, fell short. On the rise I managed 
to make a double. One gets used to any- 
thing. Here were birds wildly flushed; 
but if the hunter expects such a rise, he 
can manage all right. 

On our way after the birds, Weevil 
struck another trail; and he reached the 
end of this before I did. There was a 
sudden struggle in the cotton-stalks, and 
I caught sight of some huge black thing. 
Then “a silence fell,’ as the poets say. 
Chance and I reached the spot. I did not 
know whether to be more disgusted or 
amused: there lay Boll-weevil in sordid 
triumph on the body of a dishevelled old 
buzzard! I suppose the black scavenger 
had been shot down by some one, or had 
been injured in some other way. Weevil 
had promptly bored into him. Again 
Chance had to gather the dog to his bosom, 
and again we started after the birds. This 
covey had settled in some heavy broom- 
grass beyond the cottonfield. It was a 
clear hundred yards to the deep pinewoods 
beyond, toward which the birds headed as 
they rose. The shooting was really fast 
and sporty. Boll-weevil would point every 
bird; that is, he would make a momentary 
crouch, then a sudden spring to flush it ac- 
commodatingly. Being fairly well scattered, 
the birds got up singly. By the time we 
were thru with them, we had, together 
with the others, fourteen. It was 
enough. 3esides, I was sure that the 
sounds of a gas-gobbler could be heard in 
the land.. My Sagging Sallie was doubt- 
less waiting for me. 

Chance, Boll-weevil, and I _ paraded 
homeward. I know not what might have 
been the thoughts in the head of Chance, 
that lover of bacon who did no reg’lar 
work and who lived in no reg’lar place. 
Weevil’s thoughts were also veiled from 
me. But I knew that I was thinking deeply 
about the strange ways of dogs and men. 
I didn’t think that, in a highly civilized 
community, one could afford to keep a dog 
like Boll-weevil. Yet he had his virtues: 
he bored in—he was not afraid—he had a 
sort of nose—and if he was not fastidious 
in his choice of game, he was after some- 
thing all the time. 

My car was waiting. 
thing it could do expertly. I asked the 
driver what had delayed him. He said he 
had no garage, and as a result left the car 
out in all weathers; “and my garage roof 
leaks sometimes,” he explained. “Last 
night in that shower my spark-plugs got 
flooded.” 

I had a good bunch of quail to take with 
me homeward. I had besides memories of 
the good-natured improvident Chance, and 
more vivid memories of the curious canine 
2oll-weevil. There is no telling; that dog 
might have been a sweepstakes winner—if 
he had had the heredity and the ‘environ- 
ment. That, however, can be said of any 
failure. But I cannot call Weevil a failure. 
Suppose I had had Comanche Frank along? 
He, of course, would have done the thing 
in grand style. But I doubt if he would 
have afforded me better sport, and certainly 
not half the genuine diversion, of the lowly 
3oll-weevil. It was a chance hunt, a 
chance dog, a Chance guide. . . . And, 
as a general thing, the worse the chances, 
the keener the sport. Certainly I was never 
kept more on tiptoe than I was on that 
accidental outing by the humble and bour- 
geois Boll-weevil. 


That was one 


What of Our Fur? 


(Continued from page 11) 


were honeycombed with the tunnels of 
muskrat colonies and the marshes studded 
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with rat houses, back in the days when 
muskrat pelts brought from 9 cents to 25 
cents apiece. They rose as high as $7 per 
pelt at one time, but have since declined 
materially. They will go up again. Marten 
pelts sold twenty years ago at from $2 
to $8 apiece. A dozen years later the) 
were paying $90 average in the far north 
ot Canada. And so on right thru. 


HAT will illustrate what the fur in- 

dustry has done in the past and is doing 
at present to perpetuate the supply of the 
commodity upon which its very future 
existence is based. And what have the con- 
servation forces been able to do for it? 
A few concrete illustrations may be cited 
to show what has been accomplished. The 
fact that the fur trade hounded over 3,000,- 
000 fur seals down to a remnant of 27 
000 and that conservation brought them 
back to approximately 750,000, is, of 
course, one definitely established fact. Con- 
servation has, in the past few years 
brought the beaver back to the point where 
in many localities its numbers are now 
greater than they were at the period of 
the first great decline of the fur trade 
in the middle of the last century. Be- 
lore many decades beaver skins will 
once again become a considerable item of 
commerce. 
i appr gy Hr as Kerem 

States and 

Alaska, allowing for variations in price 
and the size of the catch, approximates 
$30,000,000. The same old fatalistic ac- 
ceptance of a fallacy applies to our fur 
as it does to our game—that fur bearers 
are destined to disappear ahead of settle- 
ment. Are they, or do we simply accept 
the effect as the inevitable cause? 
; Take Pennsylvania, New York and 
-oulsiana. They were among the first of 
our states to be settled. Yet Pennsylvania's 
annual catch of fur approximates $3,000.- 
000, that of New York perhaps two-thirds 
as much, and that of the little Southern 
state of Louisiana—how much?  Louisi- 
anas fur take, by constructive conserva- 
tion methods, has been brought up to the 
point in excess of $6,000,000 annually. 
There are three states, among the earliest 
settled, that produce approximately one- 
third of the entire annual output of the 
fur of the nation. That should largely 
explode the fallacy that the production of 
fur and civilization cannot go hand in hand. 
Louisiana’s conservation commission, not 
content to rest upon her laurels, intended to 
bring her annual fur production up to 
around $10,000,000 a year and keep it 
there. In the winter of 1924-5 the cash 
returns for Louisiana’s muskrat catch was 
larger than the cash returns for the entire 
muskrat catch of the Dominion of Canada. 
Is conservation impractical, the obstruction 
of commercial enterprise by a group of 
sentimental visionaries? Not so you could 
notice it. 

The flood, of course, will be a terrible 
set-back, not only to Louisiana’s planta- 
tions, but also to the most constructive fur 
conservation program that has ever been 
undertaken in America. But before its 
occurrence, Louisiana had demonstrated to 
the world what could be done in practical 
fur conservation. 

As a contrast to that, take our western 
states, generally supposed to be our 
great fur-producing areas. How much 
fur does any of them produce in compari- 
son? Very little. The best illustration is 
afforded by Alaska. With 585,000 square 
miles of virgin territory, thirteen times the 
size of Louisiana, and with a vast variety 
of fur bearers that yield fine northern pelts 
which command much higher prices_ than 


those of Louisiana, Alaska’s annual fur 
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catch averages a bit less than $1,500,000, 
less than one-fourth that of Louisiana. 


OW ior those who believe that the 

local trappers and local fur dealers 
are the ones who, being in the business, 
should be the parties best fitted to regulate 
the fur business as a whole, it might be a 
good plan‘to think a bit deeper. Wouldn't 
the most comprehensive plan be to secure 
the fur returns of one’s own state, if pos- 
sible, and compare them with that of the 
fur conservation states, rather than to rest 
their case on the assertions of local traders 
and trappers? Wouldn't it be a wiser 
course to help the constructive programs 
that practical conservationists are waging 
to increase the fur output? 

Conservation of fur bearers was rec- 
ognized as a practical necessity by some of 
the biggest and most far-sighted com- 
panies many years ago. The Hudson's 
3ay Company, without waiting for govern- 
mental regulations, at one time instituted 
the policy of declining to buy the pelts of 
certain species of fur bearers in areas 
where those species had become depleted, 
adhering to that practice until the en- 
croachment of competitive traders made it 
necessary for all to do away with individ- 
ual policies of the sort and to conform in- 
stead to such regulations as were instituted 
by the government. 

“The Russian Company, with all of Alas- 
ka as its fur-trading concession, divided 
the territory into districts, each of which 
was closed to trapping every third year. 
Both of those big companies recognized 
the one essential element—that if the trad- 
ers declined to purchase pelts the trappers 
wouldn’t catch them, the only possible ef- 
fective means of control. Our policy has 
been far more short-sighted. Suicidal, in 
fact. It is quite obvious that the fur trade 
is unable to handle the situation. Practical 
as the individual members of the trade 
may be in present commercial resourceful- 
ness, the very nature of the trade precluded 
the possibility of its self-regulation as a 
whole with any concerted aim toward per- 
petuating our fur supply as a nation. The 
conservation element must effect the neces- 
sary regulations with the aid of state and 
federal governments, as has already been 
done in the case of our remaining forests, 
game and commercial fishing and our game 
birds and animals. 


VEN if other states cannot emulate 

to the full the example of Louisiana, 
still, with even fairly constructive fur con- 
servation programs that are enforced, it 
would take only a matter of a decade to 
double the annual fur output of the United 
States without, in the meantime, reducing 
the present annual catch on the whole more 
than 5 per cent or thereabouts. Local 
conditions would necessitate different local 
requirements. 

It will have to be done. The conser- 
vation element will have to do it. Any 
wail that the dodo is extinct and that the 
bison has been swept from the plains, any 
sentimental lamentation, in fact, will not 
help. It will, on the contrary, serve to 
clutter up a practical program, cloud’ the 
issue and put a weapon into the hands of 
the opposition. 

Rest the case on the dollar sign and 
check mistaken sentimentality in the cloak- 
room. The work of Louisiana in fur con- 
servation has effectively dispelled the an- 
cient fallacy that fur bearers were doomed 
and that we might let them go, but she has 
illustrated the practical aspects of fur con- 
servation, affording an example upon 


which we. may predicate the possibilities 
of fur conservation and increased fur pro- 
duction in our western states and Alaska, 
each according to its potentialities, if only 
we get at it before the fur bearers are gone. 
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F you have been interested in Mr. Evarts’ 

article, be on the lookout for an equally 
stirring and provocative article on the same 
subject, 


“Our Vanishing Fur Pockets’’ 


By Gvy E. 
will 
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which appear in an early issue. 











Tembo! 
(Continued from page 35) 


Lion-hunting was the primary object on 
two of my African expeditions, and the 
numerous tame and non-dangerous encoun- 
ters I had with them, tho often ending in 
a death, must give place to a narration ot 
those thrilling moments which were excep- 
tions in many humdrum and monotonous 
experiences. Prominent among these stands 
one which will live long in my memory. 

When attacked, the lion may suddenly 
shift from a skulking fugitive to a cyclone 
of charging fury. You may sidestep the 
rhinoceros’ charge; the elephant, clumsy 
and enormous, may be avoided by dexter- 
ity; the buffalo is deadly enough; but the 
lion in his charge goes home. 

He will be on the hunter in five seconds 
from the hundred yards, unless he is 
stopped with a bullet; and, too, several 
lions may charge the luckless sportsmen at 
one time. 

I was once hunting on a high escarpment, 
south of Mount Kenya. It was on my 
first African expedition, and I had never 
yet seen a wild lion. With me, acting as my 
gun-bearer, was a slender, undersized na- 
tive, hardly in his twenties. Mild of coun- 
tenance, soft spoken, and unobtrusive, 
Dogera at first sight would have been the 
last individual one would have chosen for 
a gun-bearer. Certainly, all outward signs 
and symbols about him belied his calling, 
save one—beneath a slightly puckered brow 
lurked a swift and piercing eye that at 
once exalted and dominated his calm per- 
sonality. He was a Somali—a very war-like 
tribe in whose veins flows a strain of Ara- 
bic blood. As gun-bearers they had no peer 
among the tribesmen of East Africa. 

A lion kill, the carcass of a zebra, was 
discovered at dusk one evening, and hoping 
to find the lions feeding upon it in the 
early hours of morning, I with my gun- 
boy approached the spot just before day. 

That intense darkness which always pre- 
cedes the dawn now descended, and as the 
wind blew directly toward us from the kill, 
we had little fear of our presence being 
discovered, so sat complacently down be- 
hind the blind of thorn limbs that we had 
constructed some seventy-odd feet away 
from the bait. As dawn crept from the 
east, the inky shadows rapidly cleared, and 
the cold stars above dimmed as the great 
fire masses, heralding another day, sprang 
flaming into the sky. From somewhere out 
on the dim plain came the distant bark of 
zebras. Instantly, from the direction of the 
kill, another sound rambled, and I knew 
it at once to be the growl of a feeding lion. 

I waited until the growing light seemed 
bright enough to shoot. Then, peering 
around the edge of our screen, I was as- 
tonished to see that the zebra had been 
dragged to within 25 feet of our place 
of concealment. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten, for there, feeding upon thé car- 
cass, were three lions—two lionesses at the 
head and a great male at the haunch, while 
circling around them almost within striking 
distance of the lions, were half a dozen 
jackals. The lions paid no attention to 
these animals, who ran in and out among 
the savage banqueters, occasionally snatch- 
ing tidbits of meat from an over-generous 
table. 

In my eagerness to commence hostili- 
ties I overlooked the fact that I would be 





shooting in an almost impossible light. 
Stepping out from cover, I took what I 
thought was perfect aim on the big lion’s 
neck. But the animal’s shoulder blade 
covered it, and deflected a bullet which 
should have killed him in his tracks. A 
terrific roar followed the rifle shot, and 
the air was full of bounding lions. I 
shot again as they slunk off like shadows 
in the gloom. . 

Here beneath the equator dawn breaks 
quickly; night springs almost in one leap 
into day. My lions, who apparently had 
vanished, now were suddenly illuminated 
by a ray of light as they stood before a 
sullen background a hundred yards away. 

My first mistake in firing in such a poor 
light was folloved by two others: Not 
realizing then that I could not see the muz- 
zle sight of my rifle, I shot, crippling a 
lioness, who dashed in wild flight to cover, 
and again my bullet merely touched the 
male lion in the side. Then, out there in 
the dusky gray of the morning, the big 
male lion lowered his head. His tail for 
a moment lashed the air. Then he crouched 
flat and gave a little coughing grunt. The 
lioness sprang to his side, and on they came 
in a charge. They rushed upon us at ter- 
rific speed, not bounding as the story-book 
tells, but in a low gliding run, shoulder 
blades working high above their bodies, 
heads outstretched, jaws open—just as a 
cat approaches a bird. The charge was 
made in deadly silence, without roar or 
growl. The big lion was leading. 

My gun-boy, true to the traditions of 
his calling, which demands that he withhold 
his fire until his master is defenseless or 
down, stood firm, waiting. 

Thru some mischance, my rifle, which 
held five cartridges, was only loaded that 
morning with four. But secure in the 
thought that I had one cartridge left, I 
covered the leading lion, waited until I was 
sure I had him, and pulled, click went the 
hammer on an empty chamber. I had shot 
my last cartridge. In a moment they were 
upon us, and as the flame from my Somali’s 
rifle spat into the air, the two lions paused 
—so close, they could have had us in a 
bound. As the big lion whipped around 
and bit toward a wound in his flank, I 
snatched the rifle from the gun-boy’s hand 
and shot him dead. Almost simultaneously 
the lioness dashed to the cover of near-by 
thickets, and with these as a screen con- 
tinued her wild flight across the plain. 

We stopped but a moment to gaze down 
upon the great beast that lay now so still 
among the grasses. His measurements 
afterward showed that he was almost a 
record kill, being 9 feet 11 inches from 
nose to the end of his tail. The green skin 
was 12 feet 1 inch, just one-half inch less 
than the largest lion skin that the Hum- 
phrey-Ward Company, sporting authorities 
of England, had record of at that time. 

We had seen the unwounded lioness enter 
a distant morass, and I summoned the men 
from my camp by means of signal shots. 
Upon their arrival I threw a line of beaters 
across it, and when pressed by the men 
the lioness sprang into the open, her fur 
all abristle, and roared. The _ beaters, 
terror-stricken, dropped their iron mess 
kettles and shinned up the near-by trees, 
for after our recent experience we ex- 
pected her to come tearing down upon us; 
but she didn’t. She just stood there, lash- 
ing her tail, and the rumble of her mut- 
terings came to me like the roll of distant 
thunder. 

I had been waiting for just such an op- 
portunity and called to the beaters to cease 
their clamor, for I was afraid the lioness 
would charge and get a man, or slink back 
to her stronghold among the reed beds, 
either of which was undesirable. From 
my place on the sloping hillside I dared not 
shoot, for I knew that just beyond, directly 























in my line of fire, were several of my men 


crouching near the edge oi the reeds, so I 
walked rapidly to one side, and the lioness 
seeing the movement, turned and glared 
in my direction. Then it suddenly flattened 
to the ground, as if about to charge, and 
I threw up my gun hastily for a shot, but 
at that moment the brute wheeled and 
slunk like a shadow into the donga. 

The quivering of the tall grasses showed 
the direction of its passage, but when I 
rushed down to the edge of the marsh all 
was quiet and still. Then from across 
the swale came a volley of commands from 
Magonga, my gigantic headman. He was 
calling to the men to resume their beating, 
and he himself strode into the marsh, howl- 
ing insults to the lioness in guttural 
Swahili. 

As he entered, the reeds almost entirely 
covered him, and I could see his red fez 
bobbing up and down like a cork on the 


bosom of a pond. The other blacks fol- 
lowed reluctantly, and those perched in 
near-by trees came down cautiously, until 


the marsh again resounded with their yells 
and the harsh beatings from their metal 
kettles. 

Between the bare thorn-rimmed hills the 
donga, 50 to 100 yards in width, lay green 
and glistening—a moist, oozy marsh of 
jungle growth, reeds, and giant grasses. 
From the forest on the east it entered the 
broad plain and disappeared far to the 
north in a twisting, serpent-like course; a 
laying-up place it was for all the carnivora 
that infested these wild open places. 

The blacks knew the dangers that lurked 
in its silken folds, but the savage Magonga 
kept them at it, and as I ran forward, 
hoping to gain a place of vantage from the 
hill ahead, I could hear their wild yells be- 
hind, and knew that the lioness would socn 
be forced from her place of. concealment 
into the open country ; when the unexpected 
happened, as it always does in lion-hunting. 
In rounding the edge of a thick bunch of 





cover, I saw just before me—the lioness 
standing. She was looking back over her 
shoulder toward the beaters. I threw a 


bullet at her then, and by all the laws of 
sport and rifle-shooting she should have 
been mine, but my ill luck in the opening 
of the battle seemed to follow me, and the 
lioness, wounded, sprang into the donga 
and disappeared. I gave a yell then that 
must have awakened legions of sleeping 
monkeys for miles around, for*I wanted that 
lioness, and soon I could see Magonga and 
my Somali gun-bearer running toward me 
with a long line of straggling blacks behind. 

“Where Simba?” (lion), spoke the 
Somali, his lips peeled back and his white 
teeth showing. 

This quiet gun-boy, in times of danger, 
threw off the cloak of gentility and un- 
masked the real savage in him. When he 
spoke it always reminded me of the snarl 
a wild animal gave when brought to bay. 
Now he peered about him in the bushes 
toward the dark shadows lurking beneath 
the thickets and his little eyes glistened. 


“See,” I said, “much blood.” He nodded. 
Magonga, towering over him 12 inches, 
black as tho carved from solid jet, 


strode up and looked at me with a question 
in his eye, for he could not understand a 
word of English. 

“Tell him, Dogera,” I said. Dogera spat 
a word at him, and Magonga sprang for- 
ward and looked at the blood. “Keep those 
black devils away,” I cautioned Dogera as 
the men came crowding near, for I felt 
that the lioness, since wounded, might 
charge out again at any minute, and I 
didn’t want the unarmed blacks within the 
danger zone. 

Dogera turned and said something to 
them quickly, and they scattered along the 
hillside, as swiftly as one might blow flakes 
of powder from the palm of his hand. 





It was high noon and the sun was beat- 
entered the 


ing fiercely down, when we 

confines of the marsh—Dogera and | and 
the giant, Magonga. Dogera held my spare 
rifle; Magonga was unarmed, and try as 
I would, I could not persuade him to re- 
main behind. The trail wound zig-zag 
under a dense tree covered with vines; 


then beyond thru the slush and mud into 


the middle of the donga, to where a 
stream, black as molten tar, slipped noise- 


lessly thru the arched growth above. 
We floundered in the slime across it as 
came a faint, murmuring hiss from the 
reed beds ahead. Instantly I thought of 
the serpents that infested the place, but 
the low growl that followed caused me to 
raise my rifle and wait, expecting the 
foliage to open and the lioness to show 
herself. Then we advanced again slowly. 
A few feet farther and a warning growl 
from the thickets brought us to a stand- 


still. It was stifling hot, and the nerve- 
racking tension of my craw! thru _ that 
awful place brought the perspiration 


streaming from every pore. We crouched, 
waiting—my eye on the thickets, my index 
finger against the rifle-trigger—while from 
the neighboring hills, far out of harm’s 
way, came the voices and laughter of the 
porters. 

Beyond the clump of reeds, shaded by 
the overhanging branches of a single mi- 
mosa, we expected to encounter her, when 
suddenly the Somali sprang upright and 
pointed. There in the shaded greenery was 
the lioness. She lay on her back, paws in 
the air—dead. 

That night, to celebrate the killing of the 
two lions, a dance was given by my savage 
followers. 

A tall black, bearing an askari’s rifle, fol- | 
lowed by two others, one wrapped in a 
zebra’s skin, the other naked and carrying 
the lion’s heart upon the point of a spear, 
led a swaying, gesticulating crowd in curi- 
ous maneuvers in and out among the blaz- 


ing fires, the while chanting a low 
monotonous tune to the beating of tom- 
toms. Then with a hoarse shout, the man 


with the lion’s heart stepped out from the 
head of the throng and brandished his 
spear, bearing its bloody trophy. The tom- 
toms beat faster, the chanting grew louder, 
while the dancers sprang into the air, 
flinging their arms and menacing spears 
against the firelight and flaming stars. <A 
blast from an antelope’s horn was the 
signal for several blacks to burst from 
the line of excited men and, imitating the 
snarls of lions, run among their fellows, 
seeming to bite and tear them down. 

As I watched, there came to me thru 
the crude and maddened cadence of this 
age-old primeval dance the picture of two 
yellow cats rushing across the dim plain, 
and again from the donga came the growls 
of the wounded lioness. It was an elo- 
quent story, told in rude but spectacular 
pantomime, and it re-enacted, page by page, 
each incident of our day’s adventures. 

Their wild gestures, flashing eyes, and 
weird demoniac dancing, as it occurred out 
there in the rays of the flickering fires, 
presented a scene never to be forgotten, 
and when the men had long since retired, 
and the fires died to red and yellow eyes 
that glowed against the blackness of night, 
I still sat listening to the voices of the 
animal world surrounding, until the far- 
away rumbling from across the veldt told 
of a lioness out there in the darkness in 
search of her king. 

Then I gathered some wood and saw the 
fires leap high again, and when the great 
wilderness seemed to fold all things to her 
bosom, I too stole to my tent, leaving a 
lone black man on watch beneath the great 
big sky full of stars. 

Next Month—Part V—More About Lions 

(Copyright 1928 by The Century Co.) 
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catch averages a bit less than $1,500,000, 
less than one-fourth that of Louisiana. 


OW for those who believe that the 

local trappers and local fur dealers 
are the ones who, being in the business, 
should be the parties best fitted to regulate 
the fur business as a whole, it might be a 
good plan‘to think a bit deeper. Wouldn't 
the most comprehensive plan be to secure 
the fur returns of one’s own state, if pos- 
sible, and compare them with that of the 
fur conservation states, rather than to rest 
their case on the assertions of local traders 
and trappers? Wouldn’t it be a wiser 
course to help the constructive programs 
that practical conservationists are waging 
to increase the fur output? 

Conservation of fur bearers was rec- 
ognized as a practical necessity by some of 
the biggest and most far-sighted com- 
panies many years ago. The Hudson’s 
3ay Company, without waiting for govern- 
mental regulations, at one time instituted 
the policy of declining to buy the pelts of 
certain species of fur bearers in areas 
where those species had become depleted, 
adhering to that practice until the en- 
croachment of competitive traders made it 
necessary for all to do away with individ- 
ual policies of the sort and to conform in- 
stead to such regulations as were instituted 
by the government. 

“The Russian Company, with all of Alas- 
ka as its fur-trading concession, divided 
the territory into districts, each of which 
was closed to trapping every third year. 
30th of those big companies recognized 
the one essential element—that if the trad- 
ers declined to purchase pelts the trappers 
wouldn’t catch them, the only possible ef- 
fective means of control. Our policy has 
been far more short-sighted. Suicidal, in 
fact. It is quite obvious that the fur trade 
is unable to handle the situation. Practical 
as the individual members of the trade 
may be in present commercial resource ful- 
ness, the very nature of the trade precluded 
the possibility of its self-regulation as a 
whole with any concerted aim toward per- 
petuating our fur supply as a nation. The 
conservation element must effect the neces- 
sary regulations with the aid of state and 
federal governments, as has already been 
done in the case of our remaining forests, 
game and commercial fishing and our game 
birds and animals. 


VEN if other states cannot emulate 

to the full the example of Louisiana, 
still, with even fairly constructive fur con- 
servation programs that are enforced, it 
would take only a matter of a decade to 
double the annual fur output of the United 
States without, in the meantime, reducing 
the present annual catch on the whole more 
than 5 per cent or thereabouts. Local 
conditions would necessitate different local 
requirements. 

It will have to be done. The conser- 
vation element will have to do it. Any 
wail that the dodo is extinct and that the 
bison has been swept from the plains, any 
sentimental lamentation, in fact, will not 
help. It will, on the contrary, serve to 
clutter up a practical program, cloud’ the 
issue and put a weapon into the hands of 
the opposition. 

Rest the case on the dollar sign and 
check mistaken sentimentality in the cloak- 
room. The work of Louisiana in fur con- 
servation has effectively dispelled the an- 
cient fallacy that fur bearers were doomed 
and that we might let them go, but she has 
illustrated the practical aspects of fur con- 
servation, affording an example upon 


which we. may predicate the possibilities 
of fur conservation and increased fur pro- 
duction in our western states and Alaska, 
each according to its potentialities, if only 
we get at it before the fur bearers are gone. 
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(Continued from page 35) 

Lion-hunting was the primary object on 
two of my African expeditions, and the 
numerous tame and non-dangerous encoun- 
ters I had with them, tho often ending in 
a death, must give place to a narration of 
those thrilling moments which were excep- 
tions in many humdrum and monotonous 
experiences. Prominent among these stands 
one which will live long in my memory. 

When attacked, the lion may suddenly 
shift from a skulking fugitive to a cyclone 
of charging fury. You may sidestep the 
rhinoceros’ charge; the elephant, clumsy 
and enormous, may be avoided by dexter- 
ity; the buffalo is deadly enough; but the 
lion in his charge goes home. 

He will be on the hunter in five seconds 
from the hundred yards, unless he is 
stopped with a bullet; and, too, several 
lions may charge the luckless sportsmen at 
one time. 

[ was once hunting on a high escarpment, 
south of Mount Kenya. It was on my 
first African expedition, and I had never 
yet seen a wild lion. With me, acting as my 
gun-bearer, was a slender, undersized na- 
tive, hardly in his twenties. Mild of coun- 
tenance, soft spoken, and unobtrusive, 
Dogera at first sight would have been the 
last individual one would have chosen for 
a gun-bearer. Certainly, all outward signs 
and symbols about him belied his calling, 
save one—beneath a slightly puckered brow 
lurked a swift and piercing eye that at 
once exalted and dominated his calm per- 
sonality. He was a Somali—a very war-like 
tribe in whose veins flows a strain of Ara- 
bic blood. As gun-bearers they had no peer 
among the tribesmen of East Africa. 

A lion kill, the carcass of a zebra, was 
discovered at dusk one evening, and hoping 
to find the lions feeding upon it in the 
early hours of morning, I with my gun- 
boy approached the spot just before day. 

That intense darkness which always pre- 
cedes the dawn now descended, and as the 
wind blew directly toward us from the kill, 
we had little fear of our presence being 
discovered, so sat complacently down be- 
hind the blind of thorn limbs that we had 
constructed some seventy-odd feet away 
from the bait. As dawn crept from the 
east, the inky shadows rapidly cleared, and 
the cold stars above dimmed as the great 
fire masses, heralding another day, sprang 
flaming into the sky. From somewhere out 
on the dim plain came the distant bark of 
zebras. Instantly, from the direction of the 
kill, another sound rambled, and I knew 
it at once to be the growl of a feeding lion. 

I waited until the growing light seemed 
bright enough to shoot. Then, peering 
around the edge of our screen, I was as- 
tonished to see that the zebra had been 
dragged to within 25 feet of our place 
of concealment. It was a sight never to be 
forgotten, for there, feeding upon the car- 
cass, were three lions—two lionesses at the 
head and a great male at the haunch, while 
circling around them almost within striking 
distance of the lions, were half a dozen 
jackals. The lions paid no attention to 
these animals, who ran in and out among 
the savage banqueters, occasionally snatch- 
ing tidbits of meat from an over-generous 
table. 

In my eagerness to commence hostili- 
ties I overlooked the fact that I would be 





shooting in an almost impossible light. 
Stepping out from cover, I took what I 
thought was perfect aim on the big lion’s 
neck. But the animal’s shoulder blade 
covered it, and deflected a bullet which 
should have killed him in his tracks. A 
terrific roar followed the rifle shot, and 
the air was full of bounding lions. I 
shot again as they slunk off like shadows 
in the gloom. ‘ 

Here beneath the equator dawn breaks 
quickly; night springs almost in one leap 
into day. My lions, who apparently had 
vanished, now were suddenly illuminated 
by a ray of light as they stood before a 
sullen background a hundred yards away. 

My first mistake in firing in such a poor 
light was follovred by two others: Not 
realizing then that I could not see the muz- 
zle sight of my rifle, I shot, crippling a 
lioness, who dashed in wild flight to cover, 
and again my bullet merely touched the 
male lion in the side. Then, out there in 
the dusky gray of the morning, the big 
male lion lowered his head. His tail for 
a moment lashed the air. Then he crouched 
flat and gave a little coughing grunt. The 
lioness sprang to his side, and on they came 
in a charge. They rushed upon us at ter- 
rific speed, not bounding as the story-book 
tells, but in a low gliding run, shoulder 
blades working high above their bodies, 
heads outstretched, jaws open—just as a 
cat approaches a bird. The charge was 
made in deadly silence, without roar or 
growl. The big lion was leading. 

My gun-boy, true to the traditions of 
his calling, which demands that he withhold 
his fire until his master is defenseless or 
down, stood firm, waiting. 

Thru some mischance, my rifle, which 
held five cartridges, was only loaded that 
morning with four. But secure in the 
thought that I had one cartridge left, I 
covered the leading lion, waited until I was 
sure I had him, and pulled, click went the 
hammer on an empty chamber. I had shot 
my last cartridge. In a moment they were 
upon us, and as the flame from my Somali’s 
rifle spat into the air, the two lions paused 
—so close, they could have had us in a 
bound. As the big lion whipped around 
and bit toward a wound in his flank, I 
snatched the rifle from the gun-boy’s hand 
and shot him dead. Almost simultaneously 
the lioness dashed to the cover of near-by 
thickets, and with these as a screen con- 
tinued her wild flight across the plain. 

We stopped but a moment to gaze down 
upon the great beast that lay now so still 
among the grasses. His measurements 
afterward showed that he was almost a 
record kill, being 9 feet 11 inches from 
nose to the end of his tail. The green skin 
was 12 feet 1 inch, just one-half inch less 
than the largest lion skin that the Hum- 
phrey-Ward Company, sporting authorities 
of England, had record of at that time. 

We had seen the unwounded lioness enter 
a distant morass, and I summoned the men 
from my camp by means of signal shots. 
Upon their arrival I threw a line of beaters 
across it, and when pressed by the men 
the lioness sprang into the open, her fur 
all abristle, and roared. The _ beaters, 
terror-stricken, dropped their iron mess 
kettles and shinned up the near-by trees, 
for after our recent experience we ex- 
pected her to come tearing down upon us; 
but she didn’t. She just stood there, lash- 
ing her tail, and the rumble of her mut- 
terings came to me like the roll of distant 
thunder. 

I had been waiting for just such an op- 
portunity and called to the beaters to cease 
their clamor, for I was afraid the lioness 
would charge and get a man, or slink back 
to her stronghold among the reed beds, 
either of which was undesirable. From 
my place on the sloping hillside I dared not 
shoot, for I knew that just beyond, directly 







































in my line of fire, were several of my men 
crouching near the edge oi the reeds, so I 
walked rapidly to one side, and the lioness 
seeing the movement, turned and glared 
in my direction. Then it suddenly flattened 
to the ground, as if about to charge, and 
I threw up my gun hastily for a shot, but 
at that moment the brute wheeled and 
slunk like a shadow into the donga. 

The quivering of the tall grasses showed 
the direction of its passage, but when I 
rushed down to the edge of the marsh all 
was quiet and still. Then from across 
the swale came a volley of commands from 
Magonga, my gigantic headman. He was 
calling to the men to resume their beating, 
and he himself strode into the marsh, howl- 
ing insults to the lioness in guttural 
Swahili. 

As he entered, the reeds almost entirely 
covered him, and I could see his red fez, 
bobbing up and down like a cork on the 
bosom of a pond. The other blacks fol- 
lowed reluctantly, and those perched in 
near-by trees came down cautiously, until 
the marsh again resounded with their yells 
and the harsh beatings from their metal 
kettles. 

Between the bare thorn-rimmed hills the 
donga, 50 to 100 yards in width, lay green 
and glistening—a moist, oozy marsh of 
jungle growth, reeds, and giant grasses. 
From the forest on the east it entered the 
broad plain and disappeared far to the 
north in a twisting, serpent-like course; a 
laying-up place it was for all the carnivora 
that infested these wild open places. 

The blacks knew the dangers that lurked 
in its silken folds, but the savage Magonga 
kept them at it, and as I ran forward, 
hoping to gain a place of vantage from the 
hill ahead, I could hear their wild yells be- 
hind, and knew that the lioness would socn 
be forced from her place of. concealment 
into the open country ; when the unexpected 
happened, as it always does in lion-hunting. 
In rounding the edge of a thick bunch of 
cover, I saw just before me—the lioness 
standing. She was looking back over her 
shoulder toward the beaters. I threw a 
bullet at her then, and by all the laws of 
sport and rifle-shooting she should have 
been mine, but my ill luck in the opening 
of the battle seemed to follow me, and the 
lioness, wounded, sprang into the donga 
and disappeared. I gave a yell then that 
must have awakened legions of sleeping 
monkeys for miles around, for*I wanted that 
lioness, and soon I could see Magonga and 
my Somali gun-bearer running toward me 
with a long line of straggling blacks behind. 

“Where Simba?” (lion), spoke the 
Somali, his lips peeled back and his white 
teeth showing. 

This quiet gun-boy, in times of danger, 
threw off the cloak of gentility and un- 
masked the real savage in him. When he 
spoke it always reminded me of the snarl 
a wild animal gave when brought to bay. 
Now he peered about him in the bushes 
toward the dark shadows lurking beneath 
the thickets and his little eyes glistened. 


“See,” I said, “much blood.” He nodded. 
Magonga, towering over him 12 inches, 
black as tho carved from solid jet, 


strode up and looked at me with a question 
in his eye, for he could not understand a 
word of English. 

“Tell him, Dogera,” I said. Dogera spat 
a word at him, and Magonga sprang for- 
ward and looked at the blood. “Keep those 
black devils away,” I cautioned Dogera as 
the men came crowding near, for I felt 
that the lioness, since wounded, might 
charge out again at any minute, and I 
didn’t want the unarmed blacks within the 
danger zone. 

Dogera turned and said something to 
them quickly, and they scattered along the 
hillside, as swiftly as one might blow flakes 
of powder from the palm of his hand. 





It was high noon and the sun was beat- 
ing fiercely down, when we entered the 
confines of the marsh—Dogera and I and 
the giant, Magonga. Dogera held my spare 
rifle; Magonga was unarmed, and try 
I would, I could not persuade him to re- 
main behind. The trail wound zig-zag 
under a dense tree covered with vines; 


as 
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then beyond thru the slush and mud into | 


the middle of the donga, to where a 
stream, black as molten tar, slipped noise- 
lessly thru the arched growth above. 
We floundered in the slime across it as 
came a faint, murmuring hiss from the 
reed beds ahead. Instantly I thought of 
the serpents that infested the place, but 
the low growl that followed caused me to 
raise my rifle and wait, expecting the 
foliage to open and the lioness to show 
herself. Then we advanced again slowly. 
A few feet farther and a warning growl 
from the thickets brought us to a stand- 


still. It was stifling hot, and the nerve- 
racking tension of my crawl thru _ that 
awful place brought the perspiration 


streaming from every pore. We crouched, 
waiting—my eye on the thickets, my index 
finger against the rifle-trigger—while from 
the neighboring hills, far out of harm’s 
way, came the voices and laughter of the 
porters. 

Beyond the clump of reeds, shaded by 
the overhanging branches of a single mi- 


mosa, we expected to encounter her, when 
suddenly the Somali sprang upright and 
pointed. There in the shaded greenery was 


the lioness. She on her back, 
the air—dead. 

That night, to celebrate the killing of the 
two lions, a dance was given by my savage 
followers. 

A tall black, bearing an askari’s rifle, fol- 
lowed by two others, one wrapped in a 
zebra’s skin, the other naked and carrying 
the lion’s heart upon the point of a spear, 
led a swaying, gestic ul: iting crowd in curi- 
ous maneuvers in and out among the blaz- 


lav paws in 


ing fires, the while chanting a low 
monotonous tune to the beating of tom- 
toms. Then with a hoarse shout, the man 


with the lion’s heart stepped out from the 
head of the throng and brandished his 
spear, bearing its bloody trophy. The tom- 
toms beat faster, the chanting grew louder, 
while the dancers sprang into the air, 
flinging their arms and menacing spears 
against the firelight and flaming stars. A 
blast from an antelope’s horn was the 
signal for several blacks to burst from 
the line of excited men and, imitating the 
snarls of lions, run among their fellows, 
seeming to bite and tear them down. 

As I watched, there came to me thru 
the crude and maddened cadence of this 
age-old primeval dance the picture of two 
yellow cats rushing across the dim plain, 
and again from the donga came the growls 
of the wounded lioness. It was an elo- 
quent story, told in rude but spectacular 
pantomime, and it re-enacted, page by page, 
each incident of our day’s adventures. 

Their wild gestures, flashing eyes, and 
weird demoniac dancing, as it occurred out 
there in the rays of the flickering fires, 
presented a scene never to be forgotten, 
and when the men had long since retired, 
and the fires died to red and yellow eyes 
that glowed against the blackness of night, 
I still sat listening to the voices of the 
animal world surrounding, until the far- 
away rumbling from across the veldt told 
of a lioness out there in the darkness in 
search of her king. 

Then I gathered some wood and saw the 
fires leap high again, and when the great 
wilderness seemed to fold all things to her 
bosom, I too stole to my tent, leaving a 
lone black man on watch beneath the great 
big sky full of stars. 

Next Month—Part V—More About Lions 
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hunters and trappers The author answers thousands of 

questions that hunters, trappers and farmers ask every 

day, in language which is easily understood. $1 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis: Street Denver, Colorado 





INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


By William Tompkins 


Cloth $2. Paper $1. Postpaid. 
80 pages, completely illustrated The only publi- 
cation in print today containing the exclusive Indian 


sign language, by a writer who lived ten years with 
the Sioux Indians, at which time he learned Sioux 
and sign language, and has since devoted many years 
to study and research along the same lines. Every 
basie word sign and every pictograph and ideaograph 
is fully described in the 620 illustrations ccntained 


in this unique, interesting and worth-while book. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Official Map ofAlaska 
Price 75 Cents 


This splendid map has just been compiled 
from latest government surveys and with the 
assistance of prominent Alaskan men. 

you are planning on an Alaskan trip, or are 
interested in Alaska, be sure to get this map. 











Size, 26x34 inches. Bound in durable cover. 
Map shows steamship lines, railways, auto 
roads, sled roads, pack trails, mountains, 
rivers, forests, streams, towns, villages and 
other important information. Complete in 
every detail. 

- --- USE THE COUPON—NOW - - - - 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo 
Enclosed find 75 cents, for which send me 


the OFFICIAL MAP OF ALASKA. 
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Six sage grouse—the day’s limit 


Sage Grouse Shooting in Idaho 


drive by motor from Los Angeles 

landed me on July 31, 1927, at the 
Shawver ranch, near Carey, Idaho. It was 
great to find myself in the ag of my 
genial hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Shawver, 
practically turned seat-free on tide 15,000- 
acre ranch, abounding in sage grouse, the 
object of my trip. 

Idaho is the one state about which most 
of us know the least, and it is a real para- 
dise for the hunter, not only in the value 
of its big game animals, but there is prob- 
ably no other state in the Union, in which 
there is such a large variety of both up- 
land game birds and migratory water fowls, 
as is to be found in Idaho. It has been my 
experience that nowhere else in the states, 
with the exception of the Kaibab Forest 
(north rim of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado in Northern Arizona, the Roose- 
velt Game Preserve—now known as the 
President’s Forest) will you find the mule 
deer in greater numbers than in Idaho. 
Here is also to be found the Chinese (ring 
necked) pheasant in great numbers, and 
nowhere did I find a single farmer who 
objected to my hunting them, when once I 
had asked his permission. 

From the center of the valley in which 
the Shawver Ranch is located, in all direc- 
tions spread smaller valleys and great 
canyons, which gradually embrace the low 
rolling foothills of the mountains in the 
distance, and then abruptly the mountains 
extend perpendicularly to the mighty peaks, 
painting an indescribable picture of the 
glorious mountains for which Idaho is 
noted. In these smaller valleys, canyons 
and low hills are to be found thousands 
of the finest sage grouse left in the United 
States, and possibly in the greatest numbers 
now existing anywhere. 

Part of the guests arrived on the eve- 
ning of July 31st, remainder before sun- 
rise of August Ist (opening day for the 
season), and when all had assembled there 
were just thirty sportswomen and sports- 
men present. 

No shooting was permitted until the 


Be ative Outdoor Life:—A four-day 


morning’s sun had painted a quite inde- 
scribable picture; then we were off 

I shall recite some of the doings of one 
day’s shooting at this place: We had gone 
but a short distance in the sage brush, 
when grouse began to fly up by the literal 
hundreds, but every hunter had been cau- 
tioned to shoot ONLY young birds, and it 
was found somewhat difficult for the inex- 
perienced sage grouse hunter to quickly 
detect the difference between the old and 
young birds, which made the shooting 
somewhat slower than would otherwise 
have been the case, could all birds have 
been taken. However, within less than 
one hour’s time, every hunter in the party 
had his limit (six birds) and all returned 
to the ranch houses, where sufficient sage 
grouse were prepared to make up the “meat 
diet” for the dinner. 

It was my pleasure and good fortune to 
have Mrs. Shawver as my shooting partner, 
a most delightful one, giving, as she did, 
every bird a sporting chance. When her 
gun “spoke,” her bird fell, absolutely dead. 
This happened in every shot she made. 

These splendid people had furnished us 
with this delightful ranch upon which to 
shoot, stocked with hundreds of birds, and 
also provided the most delicious dinner of 
salads, chips, fruits, vegetables, tea, coffee 
(sage grouse for meat), with home-made 
ice cream and home-made cake for dessert. 
A Perfect Feast. Jack RUSSEL. 

Calif. 


How to Pick Ducks 


By Henry H. Graham 
eee people consider it very difficult 
to pick either wild or tame ducks 
without slaving over the job many hours. 
Some refuse to accept ducks, believing that 
picking them is more work than the meat 
is worth. Using ordinary methods it is, 
indeed, very hard to remove all the down 
— remains after the feathers are taken 
off. 
However, the use of ordinary paraffin 
greatly simplifies the process besides en- 





abling one to do a better job. First the 
feathers must be removed. This is best 
done by holding the duck with the head 
toward you and pulling the feathers away 
from you, that is, pulling them off in the 
direction they grow. Strive to remove the 
down beneath the feathers at the same time. 
In order to do this a firm grip is necessary. 

A certain amount of white down will 
remain, however, even after the best kind 
of a job. Now is the time to use the 
paraffin. Melt some paraffin and leave 
it on the stove until very hot. Wrap a 
clean white cloth around the end of a 
kitchen fork and tie it on with a string. 
Dip this in the hot paraffin and coat the 
duck thoroly all over. When cold scrape 
the bird with a knife. The down will come 
off with the chunks of paraffin, leaving 
a neat, workmanlike job and a clean bird. 


Wolf Pursues Deer Into 
Water 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Even a vet- 
eran hunter and woodsman can learn 
new habits and traits of wild animals. 
George Kohl of the Sault was paddling 
up the Michipicoten River with two Indians 
when he saw two animals racing along the 
shore. The one in front—a big buck deer 
—suddenly turned into the water and 
headed direct for the canoe. The second 
animal was a wolf. The deer, in an emer- 
gency, was trusting man before wolf. But 
the wolf followed into the water and only 
turned away when it saw the men in the 
canoe. Once it got close enough to the 
deer in the water to bite it on the leg. 
Kohl never before heard of a wolf going 
into the water after its prey. 
Ont. Crypve B. Davis. 





Edward E. Evans Dies 





N June 27 last Edward E. Evans, 

for many years associated with 
the wild life conservation work in 
Michigan, passed away. Probably no 
more fearless, bold and true conserva- 
tionist ever took up the cudgels of 
game and fish conservation in a single 
state of the Union, than Mr. Evans. 
While his work was principally con- 
fined to Michigan, yet it was effective 
and lasting. Many a state conserva- 
tionist received inspiration from the 
tremendous power wielded by Mr. 
Evans. Much of his copy has appeared 
in Outpoor LIFE. 

He was born on November 4, 1863, 
at Warsaw, N. Y., and was educated 
at the State Normal College at 
Geneseo, N. Y. He was married in 
1899 to Miss Carrie M. Swan, who 
| survives him. 
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Learn atHomeby | 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys rate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. YSPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
——- of zou own. Big demand, high prices. | 

Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. | 


FREE! Resntiful illustrated book, 
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J. A. Allen Fund Raised 
) gee he Outdoor Life:—I know you 


will be pleased to learn that the J. A. 
Allen Memorial Fund has been completed 
and that the full $10,000 has now been 
raised. The widespread and generous re- 
sponse to the campaign for this fund has 
been a great testimonial to the memory of 
Dr. Allen, and an appreciation of the pur- 
poses of the American Society of Mam- 
malogy. .The Central Committee for the 
J. A. Allen Memorial Fund takes this occa- 
sion to thank you for your interest in this 
worthy cause. H. E. ANtHony, 

Secretary and Treasurer 
J. A. Allen Memorial Fund. 
New York. 


The Prospector 


For fifty years I’ve bucked these hills— 
And I am glad ’twas so— 
I’ve lived with them in summer’s heat, 
And winter's cold and snow. 
’Twas The Lure’s hail that mapped that 
trail, 
More than the love of gold: 


| But The Lure will no more call to me, 


For now—I’'m old. 


And so I would lie by a mountain side— 
Away from the world’s stir— 
Beside a cheery, playing brook, 
Beneath a Douglas fir. 
With birds that flit on happy wing and 
gladly sing; 
With cliffs against the sky 
Where the sentinel Big 
alone— 
Here, would I lie. 


Horn stands 


Here, would I make my last long camp, 
When shadows creep down the trail: 
Where the Northern Lights dance over- 

head 
To the coyote’s quavering wail. 
With gaunt grey peaks, where the North- 
wind shrieks— 
No man-made spires for me— 
But the Tonquin Hills to guard my spot— 
All thru Eternity. 


Joun RIcHMOND 
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Miller Single Trigger 


Fitted by MILLER & SONS 
Fittel on & money back guarantee for one year. 
et one fitted and be convinced, 
New Lefever Guns fitted with a nat single 
trigger, complete $35 
MILLER SINGLE TRIGGER, Mfrs. 
Mi llersburg, Pa. 


angwith's 


This atlas is just off the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Send in your order by return mail 
eS ES GS ES SS DS SS eS Se eS SS GS 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo, 
Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1928 Lang- 
with Atlas, 
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Answers to **TEST YOURSEL 
Questions on Page 38 


| d. The heaviest migration of wildfowl 
| an the western states is about the last of 
October; along the Atlantic coast the | 
first part of Novermber; and in the central 
states there are generally two flights, 
one around the last of September in- 
cluding the teal, and another heavy 
fight on the arrival of cold weather, 
mostly mallards. 
Yes. 
rs In the spring. 
. Dyed muskrat. 


F”? 


5 Yes, the gambusia. 

6. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

7. The humming bird. 

8. The horse. 

9. The llama. 

10. No | 

11. No. The only positive identifica- | 
tion is by dissection 

12. They fly with outstretched neck. 


. Woodcock and jacksnipe. 

American baldpate. 

. A species of shorebird. 

Yes. 

. Its song. 

18. By the number of spines in the 
dorsal fin. The calico bass has seven or 
more (which is the number of letters in 
the word crappie) and the crappie has 
six spines or less (which is the number of 
letters in the word calico). 

19. The gauge was arrived at by the 
mumber of spherical bullets of that 
diameter contained in a pound; viz. 10 
bullets, 10 gauge; 12 bullets, 12 gauge, 
etc. This accounts for the larger the 
bore the smaller the number. 

20. The mallard. 
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The Newest Garments for 

Outdoor Wear 
King-oF UR is long-wear- 
ing fur made from Pony 
hides and processed to 
make it strikingly beauti- 
ful. It is the most remarkable 
fur at a reasonable price. 


Rain-proof 
Wind-proof 
Cold-proof 


For general outdoor 
wear, there is nothing 
quite as snappy,warm, 
useful and economical 
asa King-oF UR blouse. 


FREE Catalog 
We havea beautiful book Tr 
for mailing pewing, many of 
the King- oFUR products, for 
men, women and children, at re- 
markably low prices. Before you 
select your fall or winter gar- 
ments, write forthis Free Book. 
Any Garment Sent 
Toscquen ne mith Ga beent 
* Toacquaint you wi y 
=e > and comfort of King-oF URgar- 
ments, we make you this offer. 
—If we have no dealer near you, you may order garment 
wanted, eee from us, with privilons of, of a 
rite for Free atalog T 
DEALERS if you do not already ay King-oF UR 
Garments instock, you will want to know about 
these new and better Outdoor Garments and the 
biggest fur value on the market. Write us. 


Edes King-oFUR Products 
Exclusive Manufacturers of King-oFUR and 
the leaders in Custom Tanning. 


Dept. OL Dubuque, Iowa 


STYLE BAFC 
-oFUR body, horsehide 
er sleeves, shoulders, 
D 








Let us tan your hide 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other Gar- 
ments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned wth fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, ete. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 


gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, ete 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs for 
Summer Storage in Automatie Cold Vault 


buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon 
Send for price list. 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 












You can make big money 


punting and trapping! 
ass Co., Mo., mt 


Get t,o now! 
Ankaal Baits, Guns 
_— Rit Supplies at Bargain 

Sen y for 


Contains Game Laws, Trappers’ 
Tips, ete. Latest Fur Price Lists 
and Guide to Profitable Fur Ship- 
ping—sent you all season—FREE! 


Write Postcard Today! 


j=w. BIGGS ec. 
3088 Biggs Building, 
KANSAS GITY, MO. 











CONDUCTED By 


3F Hochwalt ~ = 





















Walnut Grove Lucy and Griffith’s Happy ae a pair of great bird dogs. 
, the latter by John Dunn, Baltimore, Md. 


is owned by R. W. Norman, Salisbury, N 


The former 


A Bird-Dog Trainer’s Headquarters 


D' WN in southwestern Oklahoma, near 
the Texas border, Mack Pritchette, 
well-known handler of field-trial dogs, 


trainer and developer of pointers and set- 
has set up his standard and erected 
a modern kennel which is to be a permanent 
institution. The kennel is situated in a 
pretty grove with running water near by 
and ample shade in the runways and yards, 
thus affording comfort in summer and 
ample protection in winter. 

The handler of bird dogs, if he is a 
field-trial patron, does not as a rule have 
a permanent home. At one season of the 
year he is in the far south, at another he 
and in the summer he 
prairies preparing for 
place there on prairie 


ters, 


is somewhere else 
1s usually on. thx 
the trials that 
chicken every year. 

The fact that Pritchette 
kennel down at Catoosa, 
imply that he is 
spell of which 
deeply into his 
ever contemplate this; 
he will have a place 
the base of supplies. 

Pritchette will, as usual, visit his various 
training grounds at different seasons of the 
year, and during his absence his brother, 
with several assistants, will be in 
charge at the Catoosa kennels. It will be 
here at headquarters where the dogs that 
are not being campaigned are to be kept 
and among these will be the brood matrons 
and a few boarders belonging to patrons. 

The kennels were erected during the 
summer and the first matron to have pup- 
pies in these new quarters was Treland’s 
Greymist, famous pointer bitch which has 
done so muci: winning in the major trials 
of the past few seasons. Her litter was 
by the equally well-known Champion 
Muscle Shoals Jake, one of the prominent 


take 
has opened this 
Okla., does not 
forsaking the road, the 
has already entered too 
consciousness for him to 
it simply means that 
that might be called 


good 


decade. Ireland's Greymist 
Glenn Ireland, of Birming- 


winners of the 
belongs to H. 


ham, Alabama, while Muscle Shoals Jake 
is the property of Frank R. Billingslea, of 


Tulsa, Okla. In the mating of these famous 
both owners are looking for some- 
thing out of the ordinary. There are nine 
puppies in the litter and they are nominated 
in the Twenty-fifth American Field Futur- 
ity, the great breeders’ event of America. 
\mong the lot there may be one or two 
more Greymists or Muscle Shoals Jakes. 

Ireland’s Greymist is the sole .develop- 
ment of Mack Pritchette. He picked her 
out as a possibility in the summer of 1925, 
took her to the prairies of Canada and 
began her training. Within a few weeks 
I 1 that she had unusual qual- 


dogs 


ne discc vered 





ities and was an exceptional dog on prairie 
chickens. She was started for the first 
time in the Derby of the Manitoba club 
in September, 1925, and won second. A 
week later she won the All-America Derby 
in the same locality, that is, near Gains- 
borough, Saskatchewan. She continued 
on down thru the quail circuit, won the 
most important derbies of the early part 
of the season, and finished by winning the 
Derby Subscription Stake at | Union 
Springs, Alabama, in early February, 1926. 
The following September she began her 
first all-age season and again the early 
months of that campaign were brilliant. 
In all, she won thirteen places in field 
trials by the last of November, 1926. After 
that she seemed to have a reversal of forn 
and for a long time she ran unplaced, but 
last December—that is, in 1927—she began 
to come back, and divided third place in 
the Southern All-Age Stake which took 
place at Union Springs, Alabama, just be- 
fore the holidays. In the latter part ot 
January, 1928, Ireland's Greymist made her 
most important win, which was the Na- 
tional Free-For-All Championship at Union 
Springs. She was less than 4 years old. 

The season of 1927 and 1928 was an- 
other successful one for Mack Pritchette, 
for it was during this period that he 
brought out the great winning Derby, 
Mingo, a white and liver pointer bitch with 
which he won sixteen times out of nineteen 
starts. In his All-Age string, besides Irc- 
land’s Greymist, he had the pointers, Wal- 
nut Grove Lucy, Griffith’s Happy Rap and 
last, but not least, Muscle Shoals Jake. 
With the latter he won the Manitoba 
Chicken Championship at Gainsborough, 
Saskatchewan, in September, 1927, while 
Griffith’s Happy Rap was a consistent 
winner in the All-Age stakes. 

The season of 1928-29 is still too young 
to tell what it will bring forth, but it may 
be taken for granted that Mack Pritchette 
will be in the competition. 





Mack Pritchette’s new kennels at Catoosa, Okla 


















Selecting a Puppy 


By Buckeye, Jr. 

HAT is more interesting than to 

watch a lot of young puppies play- 
ing about in their home environment just 
before they have, left their dam? At 
this age they have to my mind a peculiar 
appeal, provided, of course, you are look- 
ing at a healthy litter of well-bred ones, 
all equally well grown, all alert and full of 
life. Let us assume that you are to have 
the pick of this litter for your own; how 
is the best way to «proceed? That is a 
question that I have had asked of me quite 
frequently, but I confess that it is a most 





Early Lessons, white and black pointer puppy 
owned hy Harry Hall, Hamilton, O 


difficult one; sometimes I say: “Close your 
eyes and reach down among them and take 
the first that comes nearest you.” But 
naturally everything depends upon condi- 
tions. 

Puppies may be weaned and removed 
from their dam as early as when they are 
5 weeks of age, but this is not advisable; 
far the better age is when they are from 
9 to 12 weeks old, altho they are sel- 
dom kept together up to that maximum 
age period unless their owner wishes to 
make his own selections first and then, in 
all probability, he will not let any of them 
go until he has seen enough of them to 
judge of their prospects as field or show 
dogs. This naturally cannot be done before 
they are well on toward a year old and 
even then it is greatly a matter of chance. 
P. H. Bryson, who owned that great setter, 
Gladstone, a dog which in his day was a 
leader and is considered one of the pillars 
of the breed here in America, once said 
that when he selected the dog from the 
litter, he was influenced entirely by his 
markings and he had nothing else to guide 
him in his choice. It happened that he 
picked a puppy on the color line alone, 
which was destined to make international 
field trial history. In the last analysis, that 
is about the way most setters and pointers 
are selected when they are 8 or 10 
weeks old; what they may develop into 
later in life is mere conjecture at this age. 

Taking it for granted that all the pup- 
pies are well marked and you have no 
preference in this respect, then the indi- 
viduality of the various youngsters in the 
litter might be some clue, tho sometimes 
it takes the experience of the expert to 
base any conclusions upon this phase; and 
even then it is largely guesswork. Just 
as I am writing these lines a letter comes 
to me from an enthusiastic pointer breeder 
who says: “The puppies are now nearly 
4 months old; they are so evenly 
marked that one scarcely can tell one from 
another and in the matter of size I can 
detect little difference. I want to keep 
two that will develop best for field dogs, 
but at present I know no more about them 
than I did when they were a week old, so 
I suppose I shall keep them until they are 
old enough to take afield.” This, of course 
is exceptional, but it reflects the general 
trend of procedure in most instances. 


Sometimes by watching mother and pup- 
pies while they are still in their original 
quarters will enable the chooser to deter- 
mine slight differences among the puppies. 
It is well to, steal up on them unobserved 
as mother and young are in the yard, run- 
way or kennel. Sometimes one or more 
will show more activity, more boldness than 
the others; in short, there is an occasional 
puppy in every litter that seems to be the 
leader. This one as a rule is selected by 
most men, tho as I have said, it is by no 
means a sure criterion as to what he may 
develop into. Sometimes the “runt of the 
litter,” as the smallest one is called, devel- 
ops into the intellectual giant. Another 
well-known breeder once told me that the 
way he selected a certain dog from a litter 
whjch in later life became a great field- 
trial winner was to go frequently to the 
pen and watch the antics of the puppies. 
They soon learned that his appearance 
meant a tasty morsel of some kind and 
when they saw him approach they made a 
hasty dash for the wire fence in anticipa- 
tion of something to eat. But one of the 
puppies seemed to be bolder and faster than 
the others and invariably reached the fence 
first. Not content with this, however, he 
actually climbed up the wire mesh and 
dropped down on the outside, thus reaching | 
his master’s feet while the others were 
still struggling inside the enclosure. “This 
is the pup I selected as my choice and you 
see I did not go wrong.” There was no 
argument to this, but it does not necessarily 
follow that the puppy which able to 
beat his brothers and sisters to the feed 
pan is going to be the most proficient in 
the field, altho it freely granted that 
precocity is a quality that should be taken 
into consideration. 


is 


is 


AM now assuming that the chooser of 
a puppy has found one to his liking and 
he has taken him home, determined to coat | 
a companion of him and possibly look | 
In this 


after his early training himself. 





The pointer bitch Mingo, the most consistent 

Derby winner so far last season. She was 

placed 16 times out of 19 starts. Owned by 
Mrs. F. K. Billingslea, Tulsa, Okla. 


connection I might say that the owner of 
a single dog has an excellent 
for this, provided this owner is tempera- 
mentally fitted and has the 


mentality is also unfolding ; it is during this 


period that an owner learns as much as | 


his pupil. It is taken for granted that th 
puppy has been given a vermifuge prior to 
this, for all young dogs are infested with 
internal parasites to a greater or lesser 
extent. If, however, he has had no such 
treatment it is well to procure a reliable 
vermifuge—and there are several very good 
ones on the market—one of which I know 
may safely be given to puppies as young 
as 14 days. This treatment 
administered to the puppy at least once 
a month until he is a year old. It not only 
destroys the parasites, but it enables the 
youngster to grow without the handicap 
of harboring “boarders” and naturally the 
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opportunity | 


experience. | 
While the puppy is developing in size, his | 


should be | 
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The New Bird Dog’s Palace ~ 





With entirely new clamps that hold it rigidly on 
the runningboard of any ear in a position that does 
not touch the body. 
| Refinements and improvements for the most at- 

tractive and satisfactory thing of its kind imag- 
| inable are passed on to the sportsmen of America 
} with no increase in price. 

It is built throughout of high quality automobile 
body materials, strikingly finished in two-tone genu- 
ine Du Pont Duco Is comfortable for the dogs 
in all weather, closing completely when desired, and 
makes a most attractive all purpese carrier or trunk 
for the tourist. It is adjustable to fit all ears. 

Price $12.50 for the one-dog size and $15.00 for 
the two-dog size. Suitable for large pointers or 


setters as well as other breeds. Immediate shipment 
Manufactured by 


The Dwight McBride Yellow Pine Sale Co. 


Golden City, Missouri 


| MUCH OBLIGED, MASTER! 


Your dogs will say that with bright eyes 
and the vigor that comes of health if 
you give them Vitakalk approved 
by prominent vets, the Shep- 
| herd Dog pone ”* sna “oO 
| England, and 
one (Pit 


> \ 











is famous tonic 


~¢ & 
oO 
and pe me ‘r stops 
rickets, is valuable 


“re distemper, makes full glossy 
coats Good for - dogs, sick 


or well 1 Ib. ean $1.25 2 lbs $2.00, 
10 | s. $8.50 By mail on receipt of 
Try it today. 


is 
| 


price 


TH.GOLDSCHMIDT CORPORATION 
| Dept. 304, 68 Beaver St., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago = Montreal _ mal Hamilton — Ontario 








| Where Does Your Dog Sleep? | 


on the cold, hard, floor? Or 
able, light, vermin proof 


Kapo Dog Mattress | 


on & warm, soft, comfort- 


14 sizes from haat at $1.50 up to 36x50 at $10. Popu- 
lar sizes 25x25, $3.50; 26x36, $6; 36x36, $8. Special sizes | 
quickly Eon a to order. Send for free circular to Dept. O, 


Kapo Products Co., 76 Traverse St., Boston, Mass. 


GREAT 
DANES 


W. R Biebelle | 


San Lorenzo | 
New Mexico 

































SPRINGER SPANIELS 


| 

| || Trained dogs, bred bitches and pups from 

| || the best blood lines in America. 

Special Sale Of Pups Now On, 

$10.00 Up 
NAMPADALE KENNELS 

| |) Box 925 








Kempe, Idaho 











| CAT, ( COON, LION HOUNDS, BEAR DOGS 


| Fully trained Western TREE DOGS 
that Tree and Stay 


J. L. Essex, Victory Way at 130th St., 





Seattle, Wash. 








go 
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TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 
Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 

CHLORIDE C. P. CO. BOX 10 McNEILL, MISS. 














SAVE YOUR 
PUPPIES! 


LeRoy’s Puppy 
Worm Remedy 
The Safest and Surest For all Breeds 


$1.00 Sent Direct by Mail—Postpaid. 
10 other guaranteed remedies. 
Booklet, ‘‘The Care of Dogs,” Free. 


| GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 























HERMOSA KENNELS 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian | 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
‘The best for less’’ 
| Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado | 














OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


[Pat. by J. A. McGuire] 


? 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
ing small hook and 
40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only %4 pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 




















OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 














SPORTING SPANIELS 


by John Stewart 
50c postpaid 
A book written by a practical shooting man, and 
applies to all breeds of spaniels. The first of its 
kind ever published in America devoted entirely 
to Spaniels. 35 years’ experience breeding, 
breaking and shotting over spaniels. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





| fellows 
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dog’s vitality is greater, which is a valuable 
asset in guarding against the other ills 
that naturally come to all young dogs. 


Becoming suddenly separated from his 
and introduced into a_ strange 
environment acts as a tremendous shock 
to the youngster, and it is quite probable 
that the first few nights in his new home 
will be anything but peaceful ones for the 
little fellow, or the humans who are sub- 
jected to his wailings. Very little can be 
done to relieve this situation, unfortunately, 
and it is practically certain that he will 
whine and make the night hideous. About 





Ireland’s Greymist 


A study in intensity. 2 
on point of a bevy of quail among the 
pines of Alabama 


the most satisfactory method of procedure 
is to arrange for a place that is to be the 
puppy’s permanent sleeping quarters and 
begin at once by keeping him there. A 
comfortable box, that is warm in winter 
and cool in summer, either inside the barn 
or outbuilding or in a kennel built for the 
occasion, will prove satisfactory. Some- 
times, however, it may be necessary to 
keep the puppy in the basement or a barn 
some distance from one’s dwelling or that 
of neighbors during the first few nights, 
for it must be remembered that the aver- 
age neighbor is not in sympathy with 
bringing up puppies. A good plan is to 
feed the puppy the last thing before he is 
put to bed, but it is inadvisable to feed 
during the night, for once the puppy be- 
comes accustomed to this he will expect 
these little feeding intervals to become part 


| of his nightly program. 
After feeding and making the puppy 
comfortable, should he begin to whine, 


speak a few words of reprimand to it, 

. ; Mia 2 
place it back in the box and leave it. You 
cannot prevent the whining entirely, but 
it is surprising how soon the youngster 
will understand that this is to be his home 
and learn to take matters stoically. At 
the worst it is only a matter of a few 
nights. 


From the very beginning the puppy 
should be made to understand who is the 
master and in this connection it might be 
well for one person of the household to 
look after his care, his feeding and his 
earliest training lessons. The real business 
of training—that is, field training—does 
not begin before the puppy is 8 months 
old or thereabouts, all dependent upon his 
physical and mental development, but the 
kindergarten lessons may begin at once— 
that is, as soon as the puppy has become 
accustomed to his new surroundings. With 
intelligent management it is surprising how 
much may be taught the youngster in these 
early days, long before he is expected to 
begin the serious business of life, but that 
is a subject that must be treated separately, 
or in other words, is “another story” 
which will follow. 


The Passing of a Champion 
As figure among bird dogs 

has recently passed out. This was 
Champion Comanche Zig Field, white, liver 
and ticked pointer, son of the ‘famous Na- 
tional Champion, Comanche Frank, not 
only one of the great exponents of field 
trials, but also a noted shooting dog whose 
family has probably done as much for the 
breed as any dog that lived during the 
past two decades. 

Comanche Zig Field was himself a 
champion; not a winner at shows where 
the glory consists only of looking sleek 
and trim and securing blue ribbon$ in saw- 
dust ring competitions, but in the field 
where it required brains, brawn and bird 
sense to win. Pointer breeders thruout the 
country have always recognized Comanche 
Zig Field as one of the greatest sires of 
his day. His sons and daughters are not 
only numbered among the field trial win- 
ners, but many a man owns some of his 
progeny and considers them the most level- 
headed field dogs he ever shot over, 

That was the outstanding feature of 
Comanche Zig Field; he was a real bird 
dog and always had the brain and the poise 
to carry him thru. It was as a performer 
on prairie chicken, however, that he gained 
his greatest fame. In his day there was no 
better dog for this class of hunting to be 
found anywhere. Comanche Zig Field 
seemed to possess an uncanny knowledge 
of the ways of the prairie chicken. Many 
is the time that he won a stake by his 
superior ability to round up and re-point an 
old cock bird which ran away from him. 
In this respect Comanche Zig Field was a 
past master. As all who hunt prairie 
chicken know, it requires: a heady dog to 
secure the best results in this class of 
shooting. The young birds may easily be 
handled by the average dog, but when it 
comes to pointing and locating the seasoned 
veterans it takes a dog with a special 
knowledge. Comanche Zig Field was one 
of that type. When he won the Champion- 


ship of the All-America Club some years 
ago, his work on running birds was so out- 
standing that it was the talk of the field- 
trial world for many months afterward. 





The lamented champion Comanche Zig Field 

Another unique quality that the dog pos- 
sessed was his ability to transmit his bird 
sense and his “nose” to his offspring and 
that is why he became such a successful 
sire. Among his get are Mack Pritchette, 
the dog which won the Manitoba Chicken 
Championship several years ago and is still 
an important factor in field trials; Zig’s 
Ace, winner of a score or more of places; 
White Cloth, winner of the American Field 
Futurity and about fifteen others. All of 
Comanche Zig Field’s puppies developed 
early and became bird dogs at a very young 
age. 

Comanche Zig Field was 10 years old at 
the time of his death, having been whelped 
July 1918. His son, Champion Mack 


Pritchette, is the dog which will likely take 
his place in the perpetuation of this super- 
lative pointer family, but nevertheless the 
death of this great pointer is a distinct loss 
to breeders thruout the country. 
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To Overcome Gunshyness 


DITOR Dog Department :—I notice in 

the Queries someone has asked how to 
cure a gunshy hound. While I have never 
had a hound with this failing, I have 
thoroly broken bird dogs of the gunshy 
habit, by the following method: 

Take your gunshy dog into an enclosure 
with a well-broken dog; a small poultry 
yard is preferable. Both dogs must be 
allowed to run loose. Two men, each car- 
rying a gun must work together, and as 
the dogs are brought in the men take posi- 
tions, one at either end of the yard. The 
first man who fires his gun must have the 
dogs close to him. Immediately the gunshy 
dog will run to the other end of the yard 
where the second man is stationed and as 
he nears him, the latter must fire his gun 
at once. This should be continued again 
and again. After this has been repeated 
a few times the dog will learn that he has 
nothing to fear and in the end will get 
over his fear of the gun. I have broken 
a number of bird dogs in this manner and 
have never known it to fail. I hope this 
may be of help to those who have gunshy 
dogs. . M. Baker, M. D. 

Mo, 


Rainey Not First at Using 
Dogs On Lions 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems a pity 
that you and other high-class American 
magazines for sportsmen do not correct 
the erroneous report that Paul J. Rainey 
and his dog trainer, Shelley, were the first 
to hunt lions and other big game with dogs 
in Africa. 

Such statements must constitute a shock 
to our British friends who are familiar 
with the fact that R. Gordon Cumming 
hunted not only lions but elephants with 
dogs habitually about 1845. You will find 
his story in his book “Five Years Hunting 
Adventures in South Africa,” which was 
published by Lumkin-Marshall & Company, 
London. While the book is a little difficult 
to get I procured a copy sometime back. 

Furthermore you will find that W. Cot- 
ton Oswell speaks of using dogs in baying 
lions in about the year 1843 in his article 
entitled “Fifty Years Ago in South 
Africa,” which was published in the two 
volumes on “Big Game Shooting,” as a 
part of the Badminton Library of Sports 
published by Longmans Green & Company 
at London, in 1894. Furthermore, Captain 
W. C. Harris had dogs with him on his 
trip in Africa prior to 1840 but does not 
say much about how he used them. 

This does not complete the story, how- 
ever, because ancient friezes depict lion 
hunts with dogs baying the lions, running 
back to at least as early as Alexander the 
Great. I recall one frieze that I have seen 
reproduced showing Alexander’s Greeks 
hunting lions with the Persians, and dogs 
barking at the heels were a very conspicu- 
ous part of the picture. 

I am not questioning the good faith of 
the statement of Shelley in his book, but 
simply pointing out that he is in error in 
thinking that was something new under the 
sun. Cuas. D. FRIERSON. 


Proposed Iowa Cocker Span- 
iel Field Trial 


A. D. Burhans of Waterloo, Iowa, writes 
that he is in touch with a few cocker 
spaniel breeders who are interested in hold- 
ing field trials for this breed and the for- 
mation of a Central West field trial club 
for cocker spaniels. He would like to hear 
from all others who are interested. His 
idea is to hold a two-day trial somewhere 


.in Iowa during the open pheasant season. 
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HEALTH 


OF YOUR DOG 
Conducted by 
A. A. Hermann, D.V.S. 











Note: Dr. Hermann, the famous veteri- 
narian, will give free advice on the care and 
cure of dogs to the readers of Outdoor Life. 
When addressing your letter to him, care 
Outdoor Life, enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Fright Disease 
Health Editor.—I wish to ask about two toy 
fox terrier puppies which died with identical | 
symptoms. They would start barking and run- 


ning as if blind. They had been apayed seven 
weeks previously. The fits would appear without 
warning. Then they would bark and run until 
they seemed to go into convulsions, during which 
they would quiver and froth at the mouth until 
they died. This spasm took about two hours before 
death occurred. The eyes seemed to have a scum 
or haze over them. Please tell me what it is and 
what causes it and can anything be done for it. 
I’m a lover of dogs and nature and feel lost with- 
out my little pals—Mrs. J. W. B., Oregon. 

Answer.—The symptoms described are those 
of “fright disease’ (commonly called “running 
fits’), and canine distemper, two infections con- 
tracted by association with some other dogs. For 
running fits 15 grains of sodium bromide in each 
pint of drinking water and % to % grain of 
Luminal once or twice daily as needed to control 
spasms and nervousness. With such treatment 
running fits are seldom fatal. Distemper is more 
difficult to treat and more often fatal. 
it is a more advisable plan to immunize your dogs 
against this dread fatal malady and avoid to a 
great extent the probability of their contracting 
and dying of the many complications which accom- 
pany distemper.—A. A. H. 

Canker of The Ear 

Health Editor—About two months ago my 
beagle hound began to shake his head and scratch 
his ear, which seems to have an abscess. A large 
lump formed on his neck directly below the af- 
fected ear and later broke open, discharging a 
quantity of pus. I put some canker remedy and 
Zonite in his ear and the soreness abated in 
about a_ week. Recently the symptoms re- 
appeared so I treated it as before and it disap- 
peared in about a week. As he is a fine hunting 
dog I’d hate to lose him or have him injured or 
suffering, so please advise me regarding this 
malady and treatment.—O. N. T., Iowa. 

Answer.—Unless the cause of the canker of the 


ear (which is a form of moist eczema of the 
middle ear) is removed, you will have a fre- 
quent recurrence of the disease. Keep water 
carefully out of his ears as such things as water 
and dirt aggravate the irritation. Plug them 
each with a large pledget of absorbent cotton 


before allowing him to enter water 


bath. A diet exclusively of cooked foods or con- 
taining an excess of starches will aggravate 
eczema. Try an exclusively raw diet of 1/3 


beef, 1/3 bran cereal, and 1/3 ground raw car- 
rot. Give one-half to two tablespoonfuls milk of 
magnesia daily between meals and avoid espe- 
cially white bread. Swab ears three times daily 
with an ounce of Tannic acid in 4 ounces of equal 
parts bathing alcohol and water.—A. A. H 
Chorea, Nervous Disease 

Health Editor.—I have a valuable Sameyede 
pup—7 months old—who went thru a_ miser- 
able siege of distemper nearly three months ago. 
At the time we had no hope for him but he 
finally came thru all right and has been in fine 
health since then. About a month ago he de- 
veloped a slight twitching of the left foreleg. 
This is chorea, is it not, and is frequently an 
after-result of distemper? The twitching has not 
lessened during this time but it has not increased 
to any great extent. It is confined to that one 
leg, and otherwise the dog is fine. Could you 
advise me what I can do for this trouble? 
G. B. S., Vermont. 

Answer.—The condition described is chorea, 
the after-effect of most severe cases of distemper. 


It is a disease of the nervous system and fre- | 
difference after a few doses. 


quently continues thruout the life of the dog. 


or giving a |} 


] 





Therefore | 





Fair improvement is sometimes achieved thru the | 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
































Ken-L-Ration is the 
only scientifically pre- 
pared ration for dogs. 
It is a perfectly bal- 
anced dog food of pure 
meat, cereals and Nor- 
wegian cod liver oil. 
For sale by dealers 
everywhere. In cans, 
ready to serve. Write 
us for FREE sample 


can. 
CHAPPEL BROS,, Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave. 
Rockford, Ill 











= Shi, qa WRITE _4 
: ( i \Mit PST FoR FREE = 
¥ DOG BOOK 
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DOG MEDICINES = 
Standard for 52 Years 


= Safe, effective remedies for all 


Dog ailments. Dealers ev rywhere. 
Write for Free Sample of Sergeant’ s 
DOG FOO 


— 
ae 
ia 2 
Polis Miller Products Core. 4 
= 2050 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, VA. _- 


| HUNTING COCKERS| 


READY FOR THE FIELD 
Four splendid puppies, past 8 months, out of Strictly 
Hunting Stock. Sire our Field Trial Winner and | 
Shooting Dog, Silvertip Ducrow, Dam an imported | 
daughter of Field Trial Champion Rivington Dazzle. | 
Big boned, fearless. Over distemper. Enrolled Hunt- 
} 














ing Cocker Futurity. $75.00 each. 
MR. and MRS. W. LEE WHITE 
Rock Spring Road Stamford, Conn. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 


The Safe WORMER for Dogs, Pups and Foxes 


Effective against Hook and Round Worms and 
RUNNING-BARKING FITS. Recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture and the Outdoor Life. 
In capsules of assorted sizes, $1.00 postpaid. 
Harrison Chemical Co. 


Quincy, Illinois 
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Always Rarin to Go 

Eyes sparkling, ears alert, a glis- 
tening coat and responsive muscles 
keep your dog in perfect health 
with Miller’s A 1 Dog Foods. Send 
ten cents for trial feedings and your 
copy of the “Pink of Condition.” 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
1050 State St., BattleCreek, Mich. 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, man 
and general debility. You will notice ae 
Druggists or mail, 50c. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
























DENT MEDICINE CO., 


Q2 


times daily of 15 minims 
gold with arsenic. Feed 

and give lots of exercise 
continued for a long time.- 


administration three 
of solution bromide of 
only the best foods 
Treatment must be 
A. A. H. 
Canine Typhus 

Two police dogs I have became 
worm medicine with 


Health Editor. 


sick and very poor. I gave 

out results. They lost flesh rapidly until the 
female was unable to stand. She appeared to 
have sore mouth and I gave her medicine for 


that. She drank much water and often plunged 
her mouth deeply into the water-pan. There was 
profuse salivation, and she fought other dogs in 
her pen. The day I killed her she showed ro 
viciousness but her intensely reddened 
and sensitive to light. Three weeks after de- 
stroying the first dog I was forced to kill the 
other one to end its sufferings. Sunday night kis 
tongue protruded a little and Monday a. m. his 
tongue was swollen so much he could not get 
it in his mouth. By noon he was prostrated; 
he staggered as if he had paralysis. I called a 
Vet said he had blacktongue or rabies, he 
was uncertain which. The pulmonary 
was so severe he could not breathe lying down, so 
made repeated efforts to stand. By Monday eve- 
ning his very black and the inside 
and gums were reddened, ulcerated 


eyes were 


who 
congestion 


tongue was 
of his mouth 
and 


bleeding, and he was completely paralyzed 

so I killed him. Please name the disease.— 
ES 23-2 Se 

Answer.—-The description given fits nicely a 


very fatal malady of dogs commonly called black- 
tongue or canine typhus. You do not mention 
repeated vomiting and loss of appetite which are 
usually characteristic symptoms. The brain ex- 
amination would have definitely eliminated the 
possibility of rabies and saved you the expense, 
pain and inconvenience of taking the Pasteur 
treatment, which tho harmless and very effective 


preventative, is Canine 


as a very expensive. 
typhus is a very prevalent, contagious disease of 
dogs. Some investigators claim it is due to feed- 


and can be 
diet, as yeast 
Trusting that 
your 


ing a diet deficient in vitamin P. P., 
corrected by adding yeast to the 
is rich in the mysterious vitamin. 
this explains satisfactorily the questions in 


mind and your letter.—A. A. H. 


Mange Treatment 


Health Editor.—Please send me a formula for 
mange cure.—J. P. M., Iowa. 
Answer.—In the treatment of mange, the 


cleansing of the kennel yards and sleeping quar- 


ters is of equal importance to the treatment of 
the infected skin of the patients. All the dogs 
should be bathed twice a week in a 2 per cent 


of Kreso dip, 
simultaneously 
tion. The most 
formulas and 
found a 
uted by 


solution and the premises thoroly 
with a 5 per cent solu- 
effective remedies are secret 
among the many offered I have 
preparation called ‘‘Sanahide,’’ distrib- 
the Petropalm Corp., of 21 Washington 
St., New York City, far superior to any of the 
many I’ve used with varying degrees of 
Mange is called ‘‘seven year itch’? because it is 
so obstinate to eradicate. The official “lime and 
sulphur dip” is also a very effective treatment. 


—A. A. H. 


sprayed 


success. 


Distemper 
I have a fine dog of the coon 

recently from Arkansas, and 
a case of snuffles and sneezing 
and at breathing thru the mouth. Have 
noticed at times a watery discharge from nose 
but have not noticed any cough. Would 
kindly advise how I can relieve him of 
trouble ?—P. D. M., Ohio. 

Answer.—Your dog has probably been exposed 
to distemper during shipment and will have a 
severe cold, possibly with dysentery complications, 
for about three weeks. Rub the throat and chest 
with camphorated oil three times daily and blanket 
entire body. Wash nostrils and eyes with a 
saturated solution of boric acid. Give a light 
diet of about half the normal ration of raw 
meat and bran, eggs and milk, with plenty of 
clean fresh water, and I’m sure the recovery will 
be rapid and uneventful.—A. A. H. 


Health Editor.- 
hound breed, just 
he has developed 
times 


you 
this 


ove! 





Do Moose Charge? 
Answered by Edward Breck 


Next Month 
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Scientific Vermin Destruction 


REMENDOUS interest has _ been 

aroused in game farming all over the 

country; scientific propagation of 
game birds is being studied in many states. 
First, the English, Chinese and Mongolian 
pheasants; then bob white and the Hun- 
garian partridges; now the Reeve’s pheas- 
ant, that wonderful Asiatic pheasant of 
the 6-foot tail and the rapid flying power 
which is being considered as a game bird 
in the next to northern tier of states. So 
it will progress until all the upland game 
birds and wild waterfowl will be bred 
in this country, first on bird sanctuaries, 


then, as they become plentiful, on game 
farms. 

This year, on the W. K. Kellogg Bird 
Sanctuary near Battle Creek, I bred 


Canada geese, snow geese, blue geese and 
Bernicle geese ; any quantity of black ducks 
and gray mallards, some wood ducks and 
rosy-bill ducks; of the upland birds, some 
chukar partridges, bob white, California 
valley quail, versicolor pheasants, silver 
pheasants, Amherst pheasants, Manchurian 
pheasants, Impeyan pheasants, wild turkeys 
and peafowl. As we have just started, we 
expect to increase the number and variety 
bred next year. The elimination of vermin 
has taken longer than I had thought pos- 
sible and it looks as tho it would be car- 
ried on indefinitely, long as I am the 
only person in the neighborhood who traps 
and shoots predatory creatures at any time 
and all times. I never imagined I would 
have to poison a thousand crows; trap or 
shoot over a hundred skunks, 50 weasels, 
1,511 snapping turtles, a half hundred owls, 
a dozen hawks, and ‘other birds and ani- 
mals, in order to give game birds and 
song birds and wild waterfowl a chance 


to raise their young in some peace and 
comtort. é 
But from the year’s experience I can 


say to sportsmen all over the country that 
in order to have game abundant we must 
first destroy enough vermin to fill the 
streets of New York a rod in depth. This 
country has an active and destructive pred- 
atory population of some twenty billion 
individuals, all of which are constantly at 
work ready to destroy eggs or young of 
our best game birds. 

In this section of Michigan, 
Battle Creek and Kalamazoo, I have had 
a one-man job of such work. I have made 
inquiry of all the farmers round about and 
one and all say they are far too busy to 
kill even a mouse or a house sparrow and 
very much too busy to kill the larger 
predatory birds and animals. 


between 


we look up the map of Europe, we 
see Italy jutting southward into the 
Mediterranean Sea. This promontory 
reaches farthest south and here all the 
migratory birds of Europe concentrate in 
great numbers where they are slaughtered 
in terrible numbers. We of this country 
roundly condemn Italy and the Italians for 
their song-bird eating habits. 

But here in our very own country we 
have the state of Florida in a similar geo- 
graphical position, where very many of 
our exceedingly valuable song and game 
birds gather each autumn and winter in 
enormous numbers, where very many are 
slaughtered ruthlessly and needlessly. Such 


conditions are up to the Federal Depart- 
ment, which should provide wardens and 
courts where game hogs and game-law- 
obstructionists can be severely punished for 
destroying our valuable fauna. In Florida 
there are enough predatory creatures to be 
able to destroy many thousands of tons of 
game, song and plume birds, each winter, 
without any help from man. The Federal 
authorities can be greatly helped by local 
sportsmen’s associations, which could also 
enjoy any amount of sport in killing off 
some of the many millions of sparrows, 
sharp-shinned and Cooper’s hawks, as well 
as great horned owls, and in that way 
could carry on a work that would greatly 
offset the ruthless, law-defying slaughter- 
ers. 

Personally, I find a thousand times 
more sport shooting hawks than I do shoot- 
ing bob white. Quite recently the Amer- 
ican Field ran a page on “The King of 
Sports” and I was surprised to see that 
most of the definers of what was consid- 
ered such gave credit to bob white, tho 
some preferred ruffed grouse shooting. For 
myself, I cannot understand such a posi- 
tion. 


I am sure none of them ever pulled 
a 55-pound snapping turtle out of the 
water; none of them ever pulled thirteen 
snapping turtles out of a trap at one haul, 
each well over 15 pounds. There are eight 
cellar windows, deep ones, and I have had 
all eight filled with large snapping turtles 
at one time. .Yet I can go out in the lake 
any time and take numbers of large small- 
mouth black bass if I wish such sport. But 
pulling snapping turtles out of the lake 
has made rod and line fishing for any 
fresh water fish fall flat. Then I have 
shot crows and hawks and great horned 
owls and had so much pleasure that I can- 
not imagine how anyone can get a kick 
out of bob white shooting. I catch the 
snapping turtle, which is one thrill; then 
I give it away, and that is another, as 
many neighbors call for these reptiles. 

There, I just stopped to give a fine look- 
ing couple a big snapper weighing 27 
pounds. That is a real big one, as they are 
becoming scarce in the lake and I have not 
secured a good-sized one for over a week. 


OR some years I have been advocating 

that we forego all game shooting in leap 
years, that is every fourth year, and go in 
for vermin shooting only. This would 
restore our game to an unbelievable ex- 
tent. 

For one thing, try to secure a live 
a strap on one leg and put it out in a field, 
well pegged down, then you and your 
friends get into hiding places and have a 
real crow shoot. This is done in Europe 
where they use the much larger eagle owl. 
This bird costs the game keepers $50 
bird and is no more valuable for such pur- 
pose than our own great horned owl which 
costs $5 or less. 

Now we cannot go out and shoot a man 
who shoots a hundred bob white in one 
day, or 200 wild ducks in a day, but we 
can have sport killing the animal and bird 
game destroyers. Lately, I have been get- 


ting a weasel a day, a skunk every three 
or four days. 
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TARNEDGE FOXES 
ESTABLISHED 1910 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 
40 Pairs of Prize Winners 





“The 6! Vega, 1927 Grand Show Champion’’ 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


Catalog SABATTIS, N. ¥. 














orestone_ 


OXES 






Raising silver foxes is an interest 
ing, profitable business if you start 
right. Borestones have won’over 200 


prizes and 6 grand championships at 
national fox shows—no other breeder 
in the world has won more than one. 


Free bookiet. Borestone Mt. Fox 
Co., 2485 Country Club Drive, Al- 
tadena, Calif. 








Learn Fur Farming— 
YE AR of the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
176 


Industries. 1928 Edition. 
BOO page —-hecstitalty printed and 
; illustrated. Tells all about fur farm- 
ing, how to build pens, how to feed, how to skin. 
—write today for your copy. 
Send 25c to cover shipping 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues, 


Write Dept. C 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 










FOX OX BREEDERS! yre=:: 4» We are Authorized Distributors | 
or The ffrench Remedy Com 


pany’s New Improved Combination Pe in- 1 


VERMICIDE CAPSULES 


For Round Worms, Tape Worms and Hook Worms 
In Two Sizes 


No. 1 Full Strength for the adults 
No 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows 


Box of 20 Capsules $1 
Price: * Box of 500 Capsules $20. 


Colorado Supply House 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Colorado 








FOXES. 





REGISTERED BLUE AND SILVER We 
stock your ranch or ranch your stock. Agents with 
our foxes have immediate income, Six bank references 
Cleary Brothers, Fox Farms, Seattle, Washington, 
(1200 acres.) 9-3 
I CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 
time. Can teach any reader cf this magazine how 
to get them. Write for particulars. W. A. = 
5- 


Stanstead, Que. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on app! 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLEAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, i 
Each number and initial counts as aseparate word. 
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should be 
as references the names of two reputable 
sportsmen— 
buy. 






































Foxes ____ Birds and Animals 
TARNEDGE-BORESTONE FOXES have been awarded 
nine Grand Championships, and other strains but one, 
yet we offer a few choice breeders including grandchil- 
dren of Grand Champion at lower prices than asked for The Mackensen Game Park 
ordinary foxes Primus Silver-Black Fox Ranch, Mid- 
dlefield, Ohio “es | 7. 
REGISTERED BLUE AND SILVER FOXES—We stock | | Bob White Peafowl 
your ranch or ranch your stock Agents with our | 
foxes have immediate income. Six bank references. | Pheasants Cranes 
Cleary Brothers, Fox Farms, Seattle, Washington. | Partridges Swan 
{1200 acres), : 10-3 | | Quail Ornamental 
OPPORTUNITY! TWO PAIRS Proven Breeders regis- | . 
tered Silver Foxes; also litter six pups. Priced low, | Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
quick sale. Jack Knisely, Warren, Ohio. ————'|s' | zDeeer Foxes 
ACCLIMATED PEN RAISED dark blue fox of high- | ; Raccoons 
est quality. Blue Opal Fox Ranch, Lee Payne, P. O. Rabbits 
Box 7, Opal, Wyo. a 
| ——, on a ge Se ce ge: Oe Everything in wild animals, game, 
= —— fancy birds for parks, menageries, pri- 
Birds and Animals vate preserves and collections of fancy 
— fowl. 
LY, | © NN TC A L MoM Wm.J.Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
Ring Neck Pheasants Wild Mallard Ducks PHE A ANT E ~ 
We ship eggs during the hatching season, pheasants 
from August 15—ducks from October to the end of | 
the year. Montcalm pheasants are especially adapted —LIVE BIRDS | 
for ornamntal purposes, as breeding stock, and on 
account of their vigor and early maturity lend them- RINGNECKS BLACKNECKS 
selves particularly well to private gun club shooting. All eggs from hardy northern grown Wild Trap- | 
Montcalm birds are attractive in feather coloring, ped birds from oa 4500 acre game farms and 
hardy and prolific. We guarantee safe delivery of shooting preserve. _ - , 
prom yo —o a gr Also supply breeders or birds for liberating and 
a “Write "tox ee sie restocking game preserves and dead birds for 
and prices : 7 | table use during Fall and Winter shootings. All } 
os ian live birds shipped are wild trapped on order. 
ee Sane Grousehaven Game Farms | 
* i Lupton, Mich. 
R, F. D. No. 3 Box B, Pheonixville Pa. Wm. Mattison, Mor. S. W. Long, Game Keeper 
9 | 
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irect at 
Dealer 


Prices Free Catalog on Crown Pen Materials 
2 St, Nu 
CrownIronWorksCo. atten Ste 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass.; 

Chicago, 











BREED FUR ANIMALS 


For Pleasure and Profit 


Best menthly breeder’s magazine covers entire fleld 
lof breeding Fox, Mink, Muskrat, Beaver, Raccoon, 
| Fur Rabbits, Karakul Sheep, ete. Sample copy 
l5c. Subscription U. S. and Canada $1.00 per year. 


Foreign $1.50. | 


AMERICAN FUR BREEDER 














Dick Building St. Peter, Minnesota | 














Breed squabs and 
make money, Sold 
by millions at higher 
prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free books tell- 
ing how to do 
rs, other 32 pages. 
d. 


TWOP 


Ce 


One is 40 pages printed in « 
ll be st a 

429 H Street, Melrose High- 

Established 27 years. 


it. 
for Books 3 and 4. You w 
Squab Company, 

lands, Massachusetts. 


“CHI-MONG (CHINESE MONGOLIAN) Ringn 
Pheasants are a cross between the tenacious and cun 
ning Chinese and the ‘large, vigorous and colorful Mon- 
golian, resulting ‘n a perfect game pheasant. Reared 
in the ideal upland game country of central Wisconsin 


sale a limited supply of first cross breeders 


We offer for 

















also pure-bred Chinese and Mongolian Ring snecks. Otto 
Beyer Game Farm, Portage, Wiscons in. : 
JOIN US—RAISE Silver and Blue foxes co-operati 
No capital. Small monthly dues. Money 
antee Income over $300 yearly Write, Wm. Speck 
Associates, 229 Perkins, Richmond, M a, 
MUSKRATS: LARGE DARK Northern stock $12. pair. 
Specially selected breeders $15. pair. Order now for 
fall delivery. B. J. Hourigan, Browns Valley, Minn. 
FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, ferrets, 
muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunks, wolf pups, opos- 
sums. B. Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. 9-2 








Flemish Giants, 
Rabbitry, 


Cc hinchillas. 
10¢c. Maikranz 


RAISE FUR RABBITS, 
New Zealands. Sooklet 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 












San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 





| OPRAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE ‘BIG ‘MONEY_We Supply Stock 
and pay you fol 52 each oN prices i= = ou raise: 
ar, —New Zea! 


ach—Flemish Giants $5 each 
82-page iilestraten | book, catalog and contract, 























also copy of Fur Farming magazin e, tells how to 
raise skank, mink, fox, etc., for big profits, all for 10c. 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 36, Holmes Park, M 
LIVE MUSKRATS DELIVERY beginning in Oct 
Black—$25.00 per pair Extra males, $7.50 each 
trown—$15.00 per pair. Extra males, $5.00 ea L 
delivery at destination, and sex guaranteed. Dept. B-12 
Ww A. Gibbs SN n, “Che ster, P 7 
LIVE MUSKRATS, Immediat lelivery, extra large 
very dark Ranch and pen raised Pt r 1 
tion, live delivery and sex guaranteed T 
Farms, Motley, Minn References, City National : 
Staples, Minn : 10 
ak ASKA MINKS, SI PER q i Nort! M 
inks Blue foxes Alaska silver Best 4q it 
Bo king: orders for fall delivery. Herculean Fur Farr 
Comfrey Minne _ ie _ 
FOR SALE: KARAKUL Persiar Al in Ss 
Foxes, Quebec ond Lobrede mink, black Ra 
Charles Reasbeck Vanke Hill, Ontario, Canada 10-2 
} FOR SALE MINK, Squirrels, racoons, foxes, ferret 
| skrats, ginseng, rabbits kunks, wolf pups, opos 
sums B sng Caledonia, Minr 
MUSKRATS: EXTRA QUALITY large: Dark Nort! 
Breeders $,2 pair. Live delivery guaranteed. Hillcre 
Fur Farms grows Valley, Min: 
MINK-— BEST IRTHERN Missi sippi i Valley mink 
Orders taken time Cold Spring Fur n 
| Homer, Minn 3-7 
| GUINEA PIGS FOR sale, all lors Prices 
j ¥ L. Mack Breeder of Guinea Pigs, Cherryvale 
| Kansas 10-2 
MINK: IMPROVED NORTHERN Mississippi Valley 
mink. Select stock. Cold Spring Fur Farm, Homer, 
| Minn. 10-¢ 
| MINK “FoR “SALE: Ranch raised, Alaska and Queb 
| stock. Vakomo Fur Ranch, Saint Nazianz, Wis. 10-2 
j ‘ 
SALE JACK AND cottontail rabbits. Mink, Muskrats 
febb, Protection, Kansas 8-3 
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“SUPER-ALASKAN” 





MINKS' mean t 
Mink Business, 64-page book, ‘‘Minks and Mink 
Raising,’’ $2.00, Plumer’s Fur Farms, Barnesboro, 


Pennsylvania. 




















MUSKRATS $15.00 PAIR, real money makers. Im- 
mediate delivery. Fred Taylor, 210% Howard Street, 
Hibbing, Minnesota. : Te 
WHITE KING PIGE ONS, prolific breeders. Mated 
pairs, $2.50 Five pair lots, $10. F, C. Christ, 
Blackfoot, Idaho, = aa y 
PEDIGREED DARK CHINCHILLA rabbits. Bred 
does, $8; bucks, $4. Arthur Strauch, New Hamburg, 
Ontario, Canada, ee 10-2 
CHINC HIL LA FUR “RABBITS, Folder. Deyoe » Rab- 
__bitry, Waukau, au, Wis. Bee. 
RA ARE SILVER FOX fur rabbits. Edward <A. Toll, 
Ripon, Wis. 





” Kennel Dencvtnkent 


GET RID OF hook, round and tape worms quickly and 

surely with Stegenga’s combination capsule _ tablet 
wormer, $1.25. RUNNING-BARKING FITS cure, $2.00. 
Both fine for grown dogs or puppies. Safe, sure, and 
guaranteed. Money back quickly, if either one fails 
Don’t let that good old dog of yours suffer longer 
A. F. Stegenga, Dept. Me . 17, Portland, Michigan. 9-4 
FOR SALE—COON, , skunk and opossum hounds; fox, 

wolf and coyote ho unds. Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, 
youngsters nicely started at $15.00 each. High class 
pointers and setters, fox terriers. All dogs sold on 
trial. Send ten cents for descriptive price list. Oak 
Grove Kennels, Ina, Illinois. ate ee tf 
SEVENTY POLICE PUPPIES. ~ Papers to register, 

imported and domestic breeding by nephew of Strong- 








heart. Females $15; males $25; bred females $65. 
References furnished. Shipped anywhere C. O. D. on 
approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak. 5-6 


THE BLUE G RASS FARM Kennels, Berry, Kentucky, 

offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint and eee 





Hounds. Catalogue ten cents. f 
BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, Fox hounds; stud 

dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train 
Pups of each breed ready to ship and train Stud dogs 


each bred at public Photos 6¢ Stanford 


Kennels, Bangall, N. 7 
THOROUGHBRED LLEWELLYN, Irish, 
don Setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re- 
tricvers, pups and trained dogs; describe kind wanted; 
enclose 6 cents description lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, Towa. tf 
SPRINGER SPANIEL 
Horsford-Harvester and 
Field trial and show winning ‘ 
cular. E. Smatlan, Schuyler, Neb. 9-2 
R FOR SALE THE BEST COON, skunk and 
oppossum hounds in the south, I pay return express 
charges if not satisfied. Trial. Write me your wants. 
H. Hornsby, Middleton, Tennessee, = 
TRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, ‘breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. yenuine curly- coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, _ Calif. tf 
SETTERS, SETT | SETTERS, 
matrons, trained dogs. January 
= purple $30 to $350. Dr. Charles 
Mont. 
P URE 
coon, 
bits. 


stud, stamps. 





English, Gor- 


PUPPIES. Beautiful litter of 
Horsford-Hetman blood lines. 
strain. Write for cir- 























stock, brood 
Bred in 
Missoula, 

9-3 


Young 
futurities, 
Thornton, 





suitable _ for 
rab- 
J. E. 


AMERICAN Foxhounds, 
opossum, skunk, mink, fox, wolves and 
Trained and untrained. Price list free. 
Adams, New Florence, Mo. 

MT. YONAH FARM 


BRED 





Kennels, Cleveland, Georgia offers 














for sale rabbit. hounds, thoroughly trained to gun and 
voice. None better. Trial allowed. Catalog free. 9-3 
HIGH CLASS FOX, Wolf, Deer, Coon hounds: a few 
still trailing coon and varmint dogs, 22 years a st ip- 
per. J, BR. Stephens, Marshall Ark. : __ 10-3 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTE R puns, eligible. rerry 
of Boyne Breeding; wormed and in best of health 
$25. S Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 9-3 
REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTER dogs, highly bred, 
farm raised. We guarantee satisfaction, Willis A. 
White, Geneva, New York _ 3-10 
TRISH WATER SPANIELS. Working strains with 
type and brains for sale and at stud Montasula 
Kennels, Missoula, Mont. 9-6 


sp RINGE R SPANIELS REGISTERED, Sell cheap or 











ade, what have you? Lakeland Kennels, Olivia, 
Minn. - en oe 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES registered, catalog 1c. 
Triangle Kennels, Box 10, Jackson C enter, Ohio. 9-3 
TPEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL Pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, _Dallas, Tex. __11-28 
POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N ) PAE z 
GREAT DANES, registerable. | Tanana Kennels, 


Steamboat Springs, Colo, 6-5 
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Hunting Big Game With 
e e 
Dogs in Africa 

By E. M. Shelley y 
Author of 20th Centur 
Bird Dog Training 

Shelley writes of his 
five years of exciting hunt- 
ing ———- - — 

2% years of whic were 

is. spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
Vi 


= — 
Frenne Bie ex Mr. 
DOGsINATRICA 


famous American sportsman. 
His exciting adventures aft- 
er lions and other big game 
will interest you from be- 
ginning to end. The book 
contains over 200 pages. 
Edition limited. 
$3 Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


By te MIREES 
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SAS HOUNDS HUNTED nd trained in 
Ozark Mountains of Arkansas. Extra high class 
straight coonhounds $75.00; No. 1 coonhounds $50.00; 


extra high class combination tree hounds $40.00; No. 1 
combination tree hound $30.00; extra high class fox- 
hounds $75.00; No. 1 foxhounds $50.00; high class deer 
hounds $50.00 and $75.00; average deer hounds $30.00; 
mixed breed hounds $25.00 and $35.00; old tree hounds 
$25.00; champion rabbit hounds $15.00; youngsters, any 
breed, $10.00 each. Allowed 10 day trial. Reference 
and list free. T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 10-3 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: A few year old youngsters at 

puppy prices. A promising two year old male, partly 
trained. Avandale and Beechgrove strains, Eligible. 
Also a handsome three year old Irish Setter, male, of the 
Oge strain, Registered in F. D. S. B. Priced reason- 
ably. G. A. Sigel, Jr., 1936 Linde Ave., Racine, Wis. 


LOOK COON HUNTERS: This dog is two years of age, 

good size, open trailer, treeing good. Helped tree 
and catch 9 coons and a lot of opossums last season. Red- 
bone and English coonhound stock, good voice, clear of 
diseases and blemishes, stock proof. First $20 order 
buys him, Robert Lewis, Route 1, Hazel, Ky. 


RABBIT HUNTERS: I am 0 se 














going to sell my pair of 


rabbit hounds, Kate and Trailor, 2% yr. old A-1. 
Trained neither man or gun shy. Will stay till shot or 
holed. First $35 gets the pair, or either male or fe- 


male, $20. C. O. D. 
1, Murray, Ky. 
FOR SALE: ONE of Kentucky’s best 
years old, full blooded, fast wide 
and true tree barker, will tree 85% 


10 days trial. B. W. Miller, Rt. 





coonhounds, four 
hunter, open trailer 
on any kind of hunt- 





ing grounds. Deposit $50.00 anywhere for a 20 days 

trial I pay express. Bob Sanderson, D344, Mayfield, 
Ky. 

FOR SALE REGISTERED English bloodhound pups; 
also crossbred bloodhound and foxhound pups. Make 

best fox, coon and cougar hounds. Extra loud steady 

tongues, true trailers and stayers. Charles ise 


Vankleek Hill, Ontario. ‘ 10-2 
HUNTERS TAKE NOTICE! I 
hunting hounds money 





have for sale the best 
will buy. Trained and ready 


to go. AlJl full blooded hounds, no trash. Every dog 
tested before shipped. Catalogue, photo, free. V. Lang- 
don, Dressor, Il. tf 








COON HUNTERS, I OFFER for sale my four year old 
still trailer, guaranteed to free 90% up trees. His 
fast quiet work gives a coon no chance to den. If you 
buy Mike, I pay express. Lube Beadles, S340, Dyers- 
bury, Tenn, 
FOR SALE: PAIR of real rabbithounds, almost exactly 
alike, 2% years old, can hunt all day and every day, 
and love the gun, Deposit $27.50 anywhere for a 15 
lays prepaid trial Fred Harmon, B115, Calhoun, Ga. 





FOR SALE. ONE real finished four-year-old coonhound, 


wide ranger, open trailer, water worker and an honest 
to goodness tree dog, sold at one-half price on trial. 
Shipped C. O. D. Lube Beadles, S238, . Dyersburg, _ Tenn. 





FINE LITTER OF Springer Spaniels. Pups sired by 
Joe of Westhall, dam, Black Beauty. Either black and 

white or liver and white. Six months old, price, males 

$25; females, $20. E. T. Hall, Sterling, Colo. 

FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, Tenn., offers for sale: 
Thoroughly broken coonhounds $50 and up; rabbit 

hounds $25; setters and pointers. Try the best first. 

Get catalog and how I pay express. 10-2 


IRISH SETTERS—BRED to win. Beautiful healthy 
puppies and young dogs ready to train. Also a few 
broken shooting dogs. All papers. Wayne Thayer, 
South Byron, New York. 
FOR SALE—ARKANSAS _long-eared 
skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit 
shipped on ten days trial. W. B. 
Mena, Arkansas. 
NAME PLATES FOR 
any name and 
free), Smith Supply Co. 


TEN REGISTERED F 











coon, opossum, 
hounds. All dogs 
Peters, Box 254, 





dog collars 
address 25¢ each; 
Box 25 
ENGLISH 


neatly stamped with 
5 for $1.00. (Rivets 
3, Palmerton, Penna. 














pups re ady ~ for 

















work, $25 each, Pictures on request. Also some 
trained dogs $30 and up. H. J. Dunavant, Jet, Okla. 
THOROUGHLY TRAINED COON, skunk and opossum 

hounds. These dogs know their stuff. Good lookers, 
fine voices. Walter E., Smith, h, Quincy, | Colo, 
SPRINGERS—LIVER AND white. Six months old. 

Avandale, Beechgrove bloodlines. Priced right. Carl 


Fletcher, Brookin Dak. 
AME RICAN WATER SPANIELS, 
from trained hunters and retrievers, 











Registered puppies 
Rimrock Kennels, 











Box 87, Des Moines, Towa. 10-5 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Free trial. 
Collars. Feed medicine supply catalog. Beck Ken- 

nels, OC11, Herrick, Ill. 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Free trial. 
Collars. Fred medicine supply catalog. Beck Ken- 

nels, OCI, Herrick, 

BUY YOUR COON dog or combination hunter from 
coon hunters. Send 10c for our new catalog, McLister 
sros., Brighton, Tenn, 9-2 





COONHUNTERS $50.00 
hound. Twenty days 

Springfield, Tenn. 

FOR SALE: PURE White German | 
pure white parents, Milwallen Farm 

ton, Wis. * 


BUYS Joe, 
trial. D. 


four-year-old coon- 
Bolinger, D832, 





Police 4 pups from 
Kennels, Apple- 

















COON AND COMBINATION _ hounds. For sport and 

profit. Catalogue. Doty & Tipsword, Moccasin, Tl. 
10-2 

FOR SALE: FINISHED  coonhounds. Blue, $45.00 

_ Trial. Love Bradley, Box 431, l, Springfield, Tenn. _ 
WHAT WILL YOU give me for a pair of real broke 
rabbit hounds? I. ”. Wilson, Murray, Ky. 

COCKER SPANIEL. CHOICE Puppies, straight Obo 
breeding. H. M. Butler, Villard, Minn. 





ST. BERNARD PUPS $25 to $50 with American Ken- 








nel papers. R. B. Colby, Loyal, Wis. 9-3 
TREE HOUNDS, FUR finders, Redbones, Blueticks, 
Blacktans. Kaskennels, Herrick, IL 9-2 
50 RABBIT HOUNDS, broken, good ones. Harry 
Welsh, Mayport, Pa. 


COON HUNTERS NOTICE—Extra high-class coonhounds 

that are fast and true and know their game, $75 and 
$100 each. Extra high-class combination coon, skunk, 
opossum hounds $50 and 5. High-class tree dogs 
in cross breeds $20; two $35. Extra fast fox hounds, 
will stay in any company, $50. Good average fox- 
hounds, $30. Highly trained rabbit hounds §$20. 
Long eared fine breed partly trained hounds, 2 years 
of age ready to finish with your old hound this sea- 
son for $20 each, Fine breed hound pups, $10. A 
descriptive price list and full details mailed to you 
for 10c. | Reference in your state New York or New 
Jersey. John Magee, Avondale, Mo. 









OORANG 
dogs, 
hounds 
$200.00. 
solicit 


Airedale and Lingorue hunting dogs, watch- 
and trained companions; also Coonhounds, Fox- 
and Rabbithounds. Trained dogs, $50.00 to 
Pedigreed puppies, $25.00 to $56.00. We 
correspondence from sportsmen who are. in- 
terested in the better class of dogs. Please _ state 
your wants clearly so we may give you an intelligent 
answer. lLingorue Kennels, Box 3, La Rue, Ohio. 


TRAINED SETTER DOG, 3% years old, staunch on 

points, good nose, white and chestnut spotted, good 
looking fellow, good health $50. Trained pointer dog, 
white and liver spotted, staunch on points $50. These 
are real shooting dogs. Will ship C. O, D. on five 
days’ trial; you pay express charges. We have others. 
Murray Kennels, Brighton, Tenn. 








FOR SALE, MIKE. One of the coon treeingest hounds 

in northeastern Georgia, record of 5 coons in one 
night; runs nothing wrong day or night, four years old. 
Deposit $47.50 anywhere for a 20 days prepaid trial. 
Fred Harmon, B234, Calhoun, Ga. 


WILL SELL MY coon hound Blacktan breed 5 yr. old, 
open trailer, trees anwyhere, fears no water, fox stock 








and rabbit proof. First $75 gets him. C. O. D. 20 
days trial. Must please you or just send him back. 
B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky. 
POINTER PUPS. CHAMPION Comanche Zigfield, 
Carolina Frank. Pohie breeding only in this litter. 
America’s best. On approval, and payment plan, Full 
particulars on request. Fifteen dollars, all papers. 
J. D. Furcht, Gooding, Idaho. 





FOR SALE. PAIR real trained rabbithounds, male and 
female, 2% years old, gun and field broken, steady 
drivers, and hole barkers, shot over all last season. Sold 
at % price on trial. Shipped C. O. D. Lube Beadles, 
$233, Dyersburg, Tenn. 
SPORTSMEN FOR SALE high elass 
hounds, Jack and Queen, two years old. 
steady drivers and hole barkers. 
fifteen days trial. D. Bolinger, 
LOOK GENTLEMEN! 
real coonhound. O, K. 
hunter. ‘Trails, trees and 





pair of rabbit 

Good routers, 
First $25 gets them on 
D20, Springfield, Tenn. 





in every respect. All night 


stays treed. First $50.00 
gets him on trial. Chas, Hicks. Star B165, Mayfield, Ky. 
SPORTSMEN AND 


HUNTERS: If you want as good 
coon dogs as money can buy and are willing to pay 
the price. We can furnish them to you. Every dog sold 
on trial. Tennessee River Kennels, Savannah, Tenn. 
FOR SALE, HIGH class coon, skunk, opossum hounds. 
Raised and trained in Ozark. Fox, wolf, deer hound 
youngster just started, $15 each. Ship on 15 day trial. 
Price list furnished. B. M. Meadors, Alma, Ark. 
NICE POINTER AND nice setter, 3% years old, fast, 
wide, staunch on point, nice retrievers, back on sight. 
Shipped C. O. D. $75.00 each, five days trial. Lasaters 
Kennel, Paris, Tenn. 























TRAINED RABBIT AND Beagle hounds, 


Ed Leichtle, 
Cold Spring, Ky. 8-3 





HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP, 


Trial, 
48, Herrick, Ill. 


Dixie Kennels, 
10-2 





LET ME TRAIN your bird dog. Paul Otto, Levy, Ark. 





SPRINGER SPANIELS—FARM raised seven months old 

from daughter of Dual Champion Flint of Avondale and 
an Imported Sire. Prices reasonable. Geo. K. Clarke, 
Broomfield, Colo. 


REGISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND puppies. 
time longeared registered foxhounds, Chesapeake 

Toy Boston Terriers and Blue Foxes, E. B. 

Havre, Mont. 

SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
black and white. Well marked, 





Old 
Bays, 
Kulbeck, 





liver and white and 
healthy stock. Price 





and particulars by mail. George Summerfield, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
FOR SALE: SPRINGER Spaniels, experienced workers. 


Young dogs ready 


to be shot over. Also puppies bred 
for work or show, 


Minot Spaniel Kennels, Minot, N. D. 
10-3 

MY four year old combination coon hound, 
wide ranger ,true treer all night hunter, 





FOR SALE: 
open trailer, 





rabbit proof for $50 on trial. ey F. Cox, Anna, Il. 
WONDERFUL JUMBO P EDIGREED Ne wfoundland 
puppies, Also St. Bernard, baby’s true companion. 


Lone Cedar Farm Kennels, Hartsville, Ind. 


A SPLENDID LITTER of dead grass Chesapeake pups 
from working parents, Ready to ship October Ist with 
all papers. Dr. Landreth, Tilden, Neb. 


FOR SALE:2 ENGLISH Pointer trained, 








Russian Wolf- 





hound, registered; Springer Spaniel one year, regis- 
tered. Harris, Leola, S. D. 
CHESAPEAKE PUPS FOR sale: Beanes Don Strain 


ready to go to work. 
phy _& Sons, St. Lawrence, 8. 
FOR SALE: COON, skunk and combination fur dogs. 
Also fox and rabbit hounds. Dogs trained. Write for 
prices. W. O. Henson, Xenia, Ill. 
FOXHOUNDS BEAR CAT Coyote trained. 
ing Spaniel, well trained, 
Yameasca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 
CHESAPEAKE PUPS FOR sale: Beanes Don_ strain 
ready to go to work. Papers furnished. T. I, Murphy 
& Sons, St. Lawrence, S. D. 10-2 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Collars. Feed medicine supply 
nels, OC11, Herrick, i 
FOR SALE, PAIR fancy 
and female, $25.00. Trial. 
Tenn., Box 431. 
FIRST-CLASS COON 
bit dogs, $25 pair. W. E. Hall, 
SAVE YOUR VALUABLE dog. 
temper cure $3. Dr. E. Linker, 
IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES. 


Papers 


furnished. T, I, Mur- 
Dz. 








Also Sport- 
thorough retriever $100. 








cheap. 
catalog. 


Free trial. 
Beck Ken- 





broke rabbit hounds, male 
Love Bradley, Springfield, 





dogs and combination dogs, Rab- 
McKenzie, Tenn. 
100% effective dis- 
Goodrich, N. D, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 








HERE is your chance to buy a- 











Pedigreed. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 
BEAGLES PUPS: MALES, $8.50; females, $7.50. 

Floyd Boyd, Millersburg, Ohio. 10-2 
POINTERS, SETTERS, CHESAPEAKES cheap. Bill 

McGirk, Everett, Wash. 10-3 
WILL BUY PARTLY or trained bird dog. Kalivoda, 


Wheatland, Okla. 
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Arms 






NEW METHOO 


(Un BLUE 


MAKES OLD cows UME MR) 


Makes old guns like new 


Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 00 
Restores the finish on 5 < 
guns in ten minutes for 


Dept. 0-10 


Outdoor Life E} Outdoor Recreation 


Arms | 
















Bradford, Pa. 





New Method Gun Bluing Co. | 
| 





gun in a generation. 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


The OVR-UNDA Gun 


for trap or fiéld—the greatest improvement in a sporting 
Circular on request. 





38 South Street, Boston 








815 West 5th Street 








Straight Line Loading Tool 


Model C 


WillSize Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 


Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERW-BOND CORPORATION 


OND 











Wilmington , Delaware 








SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 
Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 





Loose bullets. = repairs, remodeling, and special oho Is, 
8! t ui now ur W: 
YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, SS1E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. PAUL WEISS, Optician, 











1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 





BINOCULAR REPAIRS | 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass for quotation 


Manufacturer, Importer | 















1127 17th Street 





E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado N 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


O CATALOGS 








SELL-FINE 

merless ejectors; Lefever 
10 bores; W. Greener, 8, 
Winchester 10 bore; Chas, 


10, 12 bores; Smith single trigger, 
rifles, 


10 bores. Big game 


PREWAR guns; 


Daly, Harris 10 bores; Baker 





Remington 10, 12 ham- 
10, 12 ejectors; Parker 8, 
10 bores; Ithaca 10 bore: 


12 bores; Belgiam 8, 


40-90; 50-110 Lowest pricewin the U. 


Winchester 


Closing Out Entire Stock of Genuine 
MAUSER AND MANNLICHER RIFLES 
SAUER SHOTGUNS | 


S. Send stamp for list. 














Express; Springfield 30-06; 1895 30-06; 405 Winchester: | | BAKER & KIMBALL 38 South Street, Boston 
1886 45-70; Colts Lightning 32-20; Marlin Combination 

32, center and rim fire; Colts, Star, Remington Percus- | — lessens 
sion revolvers; Luger, Colts, Smith & Wesson. 50 late | GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A free sample copy of 
models. Field glasses. Printed list, 10c. Frayseth’s “The American Rifleman’ will be sent to you in re- 
Harware, Milan, Minnesota, sponse to a postal card request. This magazine is the 





























6/5 MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUR with telescope, brand | Official publication of the National Rifle Association 
new, $95. 22 cal. Tell Pistol, rustless steel barrel, | 49d is the only magazine in America devoted exclu- 
$66. Cheaper model set trigger pistol, $35. .22 Short sively to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such 
Remington auto rifle with telescope, Noske mount, $48, | Men as Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will persone 
Telescope with mount fit any rifle, $22. All new goods, | ally answer questions of any American Rifleman sub- 
perfect condition. Box 375, Outdoor Life. scribers. You are under no obligation in asking for 
- | your free copy. The American Rifleman, Barr Build- 
a PISTOLS .22 gh **Trapper’’ ra barrel ing, Washington, D. C. tf | 
8.25; ‘‘Hunter’’ 10” barrel $9.25; ‘‘Heavy Frame’ | appara . > ag | 
break-open type $12.50. Double action, blued steel; | SPECIAL PRICES 2aee, 50: Fon gst: Baber, 
shoot, short, long, long rifle. Holsters 6” $1.00; or 5 be ae “$04°: Davis, $17.50: Barat Bagge 
10” $1.50. Write for catalog, Franklin Sporting | $27-50; Lefever, *249'50° Win accain: mie OE aneiGnen 
Goods, Ampere, N. J. Winchester pump, $42.50; inchester mo lel $ a bine, 
~ $27.; Remington model 14A, $39.50; Savage model 99A, 
BARGAINS—EXCEPTIONALLY FINE powerful Im- $31.; Winchester Model 54, $40.; Marlin model 93, | 
ported binoculars. Indispensable to sportsmen—8 $26.75: Remington model 30, $41.; Savage model 40, 
power 26 mm. lense, leather case. Usual price $25, bolt action, $27.50; Wanger’s, 522L Market St., Phila., 
only $19. Ship collect, allow examination. Lewis Co., ae ere ___—«9-2 
277 Main St. A, Beacon. N.Y. AUTOMATIC SHEL], EJECTOR in Davis “Deluxe” | 
THREE BARREL GUNS 12, 16 and 20 gauge $125.00; yun. Throws out only fired shells. __ Absolutely Te- 
Chas. Daly Three barrel $149.50; Merkel Three Bar- | liable. Perfect action. Standard specifications Only 
rel $250, all with 30/30 underneath. Over & Under | $30—yet has all features of much higher priced Guns. 
Guns, all gauges $165.00. Sloans Sporting Goods Co., If dealer can’t supply, order direct. Catalog free. 
88 Chambers St., New York. pb! a Arms Corp., Desk D, 90 Chambers St., 
New ork. 
s JUNS y " y payments 5 gauges - - = — 
“liouble barrel hammerless. Pull price $25; ‘single | FOR TRADE—Welss Alpine Sterno type 7x25 Binocu- | 
. acti - lars for a 35 Remington Automatic rifle. These 


barrel hammer guns, $10; 


American manufacturers known 







































































for 50 years. Write for catalog. Franklin Sporting 8 ee ee ‘te . a, af 
Goods, Ampere. BN. 3. Sixth Ave. S. Aberdeen, S. D. 3 
BISLEY .38-40, 5% inch new barrel, fine condition, NEW GUNS AT wholesale. all makes Winchester 
tools, mold, 100 new primed shells, $35.00; Colt .36 | ~ pump model 1921 $39.40; .22 Colt’s Automatic pistol 
percussion, 7% barrel, double mold, powder flask, nice $26.10: Remington model 30 “Express rifle $38.35. We 
condition, $15.00, E, E. Robinson, San Bruno, Calif. | take your old gun in part payment. Catalogue free. 
“WINCHESTER AUTO LOADING 12 gauge full choke Everton & Sons Co., Logan, Utah a é 
28 inch brand new regular Iist $60 special price GUN STOC K BL ANKS, French or Cireas sian walnut 
$45. Philadelphia Belting Company, 614 West Lake St., sporters from $2.50. Delivered free. Quality de luxe 
Chicago, Tll.’’ from $5 to $20. Mitchell Bosly Ltd., 75 Bath Street, 
BARGAINS. NEW AND used shotgims, rifles, revol- | Birmingham, England. _2-10 
vers, binoculars, typewriter, checkwriters, adding ma- FOR SALE: .22 automatic target pistol, perfect con- 
chine. List mailed free. Earl Warring, Newhartford, dition, two magazines, Heiser holster, $20 Lloy« 
Towa. | F. Brown, c/o Manufacturers & Mechanics Bank, | 
SPORTSMEN: YOUR GOOD gun deserves a good | Kansas City, Mo. sehibaimniaianceiis 
cabinet. Build one with or without clothes locker | FACTORY SECONDS RECOIL pads $1. You save 
(state which). Blueprints, 35c. Freer, Brockport, N. Y. | . $2.25. Satisfaction go ° nd | bl I 
7 ‘Ne ge Sts ) ( 3. ol rstc 
EXCHANGE—SEVERAL FANCY finish grade guns, —_ Leon Clarridge, Station A, Box 43, Youngstown, | 
rifles, tents, finest prism binoculars for automatic and Se : —— —_—_—_—_—— | 
trap guns. Walter Harrington, Carthage, Mo. SHOTGI NS, RI LES, —— ERS, are prices. 
vonweobw — ~ ar veg 1@ > 3tz i -atalog. olec 
NEW IVER JOHNSON 12 gauge Single Marre) shote Pa mn Ps _,* — catalog 0 
guns. Full choke 30” barrel, $10.50. Chester Niko» es ——. ao = - ——. ee | 
dym, Box 1797, Cleveland, Ohio. OVERSTOCKED 30-06 CARTRIDGES, $2 per 100; 
=e — ~ 32-40, $2.50; 45 Aut., $3.; Savage Sporter 30-06, $26. 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1: fancy $2 extras, D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 
Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. nel 1600 -_____ — —————- re 
Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. | WANTED: PATERSON AND Walker Colt revolvers, 
— ———_— — - se Colt dragoons, shoulder stocks and cylinder rifles. 
COLTS NEW SERVICE Target .44 Special, perfect | % ¢. Smiley, Angola, Indiana. 9-6 
RE ay tog pecan quanentond. First $00. G. A. RIFLE TELESCOP ES FOR hunting “and target. Send 
——— a - - - _for catalog. Malcolm Rifle Telescope Co., Auburn, 
GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING, SKILLED repairing. Y 10-3 
Duplicate parts made. James Macdonald, 65 Paradise | G v NS. NEW AND USED. No catalogs. Please state 
Rd.,_ Swampscott, Mass. kind wanted. Earl Russel, Monmouth, Ill. 9-2 
SELL BUTTLOG WALNUT gunstock blanks, $1. up, 
any thickness. Stamp brings particulars. John Parke 
nah ‘TRAINING THE POLICE DOG 
WANTED: TWENTY GAUGE pump, good condition, 


modified choke. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Twenty-eight inch barrel. 


Box 1254, By FRED 





USED FIELD GLASS $3 
exchange? J, 


Alden Loring, Dept 


at training police dogs 
ica, so is an authority 
Only $1 


Have you one to 
B, O-we-go, N. Y¥ 


to $50. 





USED GUNS ALL kinds, 
7th, Minneapolig. Minn, 


reasonable. 


Thomas, 104 8S. 
t 


r ' OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK 


The author has spent more than 15 years 


KOLLET 


in Germany and Amer- 
on the subject. 


Postpaid 
SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





Taxidermy | 


TAXIDERMIST 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- 
ed; skins tanned and made into rug, 
and fadies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. Allsupplies for tax 


idermists, head forms, glass eyes, etc . 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, @ 


skins for 
mounting. M. i HOFMANN 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 4 
R. F. MULLEN 
Cody, Wyoming 
A Specialist in Taxidermy 
Mounted on Paper eo 
e one rience. LIGHT, ATUL 
ABLE. Money LAP if 
Mounted specimens, horns, 
Rugs, Furs. 
Cody, Wyo., entrance to Park 
Call and see me on your vecation 
Guides furnished 


TAXIDERMISTS 
FURRIERS TANNERS 


30 Years’ Experience. We guarantee to a you in 
price, also in artistic workmanship. 
Cc. L. McFADDEN @ SON 
3024 West 22nd Ave. Denver. Colo. 






989 Gates Ave., 








20 year 
RAL DUR- 
not satisfied. 
scalps for sale. 











EXPERIENCED TAXIDERMY WORK 


20 Years’ Experience 
Your work done personally. Giveusa trial. | 
Big game heads, hides and rugs for sale | 


JOS. KATONA 
624 Santa Fe Dr. 


for BIRDS and ANIMALS. Complete 
line of taxidermists’ and furriers’ supplies 
shields, skulls, EVERYTHING, Big- 
gest stock in the world. Finest quality, low- 
est prices. Write TODAY for big FREE 
Catalog No. 14. N. W. School of Taxiderm#, Dept. 14, Omaha, Nebr 
\ SELLING OUT LAST SEASON’S 
STOCK REGARDLESS OF COST 
Mounted and polished Buffalo.Horns, and 
many bes ny that will be attractive 
for the “DEN 
O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist, 
Lander, Wyo. 








Denver, Colo. 























NOTICE—TA) — Fox Fur 
Farms—Kabbit Fur Farms—Save Money—write f 
free catalog of supplies, tools, best books ever erlated 
on taxidermy, trapping and tanning. Manufacture 
glass eyes for mounted birds, animals, wooden deci 
ducks, human beings, glass Indian heads (sample card 
25e. F. Schumacher & Sons, 285 Halladay St., Jersey 
City, N. J 7-6 
FOR SALE: NEWLY mounted — Big Horn Rocky Moun- 
tain Sheep Heads, Buffalo Heads, Antelope and Elk 
Heads, Mule and Deer Heads, Sets of Horns, Elk 
Tusks. No lists issued, State what you want. Refer- 
ence: 22 years with Outdoor Life. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


TAXIDERMISTS 





“MANUFACTURE the most 
artificial 


WE 














natural paper "forms ta aaa (hea aed 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash 
FOR SALE: A large newly mounted 52 inch spread 
Alaska Moose Head 22 points, side palms 12 inches 
wide. A head of the best class, perfect in every way 
Smaller newly mounted moose heads. edwin a n 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario 6 
FOR SALE: MOOSE, Elk, Mountain Sheep and Deer 
Heads Expert handled to mount Also scalps to 
mount your horns. Trade prices to all. Edwin Dixon, 
U nionville, Ontario. y-t 
FOR SALE: A large new ly mounted 31 point Alaska 
Woodland Caribou Head A head of the best : 
in every way. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, 


Ontario. oe 
WE SPECIALIZE IN mounting game heads and 
rugs. Work guaranteed. Sample of work on requ: 












L Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main, Colville, Wash 

T AXIDERMIST HE \DS MOUNTED on paper fotn 4 
natural = skull. Prices reasonable Paul Ziesma 

Hyattville, Wyo = - - ; 10-2 

MOUNTED COYOTE RUGS, $15 each, Open Mouth 


Beauties. 


Stranges Taxidermy Shop, Clarkston, Wash- 
ington. ‘ 
























TAXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ Supplies. Write 

catalog 100__ ._Paul Mi | Miller. ¢ Cc ambridg e, Ohio. _—6-12 
Old Coins 

RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations. Irdian Cent and _  catalogwe 10 

Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Spring ( ole ra do. : t 

c ALIFORNIA G OL D—Quarter 27 : half-dollar 
size, 53c3; 2-cent piece and yr, 100. Norman 

Shultz, Box 746, Salt 1] Lake Cc ity, a! i 10-6 

___ WhereTo | Go 

NOTICE TO SPORTSME! N: For Silver- <-Tips, | Grizzleys 
Goat, Deer, etc., guides, dogs and launches, Writ 

for particulars, Bert Simpson, Ocean Falls, British 

Columbia, Canada. aR abs a 

ATTENTION MR. DEER Hunter, Have two furnished 





in good deer country on Has - 


cozy lodges for rent 
Write particular, W. Rei 


man 2ake. Good roads. 
Iron River, Michigan. 
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Books and Magazines | Books and Magazines | Miscellaneous 
FIRE CUBES 


for quick, sure way to start wood, 
a coal fire in homes, out of doors. 
| Indispensable for sportsmen, me- 


chanics, vacationists. Package 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. 














| Hardings Ja. lagazine This magazine is now one of real PLEASURE AND PROFIT, | ANTISEKTIN Ideal Mosquito Repellant. Does the work. 
being an old publication with change of name and enlarged by | No swell, not greasy, deesn’t stop perspiration. Prevents sun- 
none other than A. R. Harding, whose years of experience is making | burn. pleasant. Tube 25c. 
it the most talked of and fastest growing in the field of sports— Se te LIGHT ponte ne better’: generates its own juice. 
Containing 80 to 100 pages, stories and articles on HUNTING, | prensa bang “piles mailed $6. ee ee 
FISHING, TRAPPING, ETC., each issue well illustrated with 


departments:—The Gun Rack; Dogs: Coon Hunting; Fur Raising; ANT. LELLEP, Box 388 SAN FRANCISCO 


Roots and Herbs; Auto-Travel and Camp; Fish and Tackle; Wood- | - ———-- 


















































craft; The Fur Markets; The Trap Line; The Question Box. | 
Published monthly; $2.00 a year; 25 cents copy. On sale at | C A M pP C R A F T 
atin aus How te Make a Log Cabin... 
SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER—SIX MONTHS 50 CENTS || How to Use’ Balloon Stik met 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 172 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio | ee ey cos WES see 
seen eecesennenes Se oe, eee: ee rn * With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 
Saeaeaaiee ee “Security Sa'es Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 
PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING Wild Duck Attractions | 





Fascinating and profitable, easy methods for sure de- 
tection of gold, silver and 20 other minerals; simply 
explained for the inexperienced, $1.50. How to sue- 
cessfully pan for gold, $1. soth for $2. TRIANGLE 
SPEC LAL ee: co.. _ 847-16th ‘St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


ct the Wij | GOV'T. JOBS” 


Food is the 


Secret 












Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, Women, 
and i Home or i Big List 
an ow to Qualify ts a ia, 








ee 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
two trigger Traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 











all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from ow hy spend money and . Direct from makers. 
a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers that will time on trips to distant alris wee Ideal sporting mater- 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. ial. Any length cut. 


ducking grounds? Attract 
ducks in flocks to waters near you by 


dlantin 
—— 2 
Other Duck Foods 


| Now, before freeze-up, is ideal planting time. 
| Terrell's seeds grow. 32 years’ successful 
experience. Helpful literature. Write 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 






Send for free catalogue. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 
E-17, Chester, Pa. 
GIBBS MAKES HAWK Traps, Live Muskrat Traps, 
two trigger Traps, Single Grip coil spring traps in 
all sizes. Humane Traps that kill any fur animal from 
a weasel to a bear, One size fur stretchers that will 
take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap tags. 
Send for free. catalogue. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 
E-17, Chester, Pa. Ate 
TRAPPERS—BEST BOOK on fox trapping ever printed. 
Six recipes for fox scent and six setting methods, $1. 
Sure results. Ernest A. Brown, Gorham, _Me. 


TRAPPER’S POCKET GUN 40c! Kills game! Litera- 
ture for stamp. Grant’ 31st Branch, Detroit, Mich. 


357 A Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


~~ Archery Tackle | Attract Wild Ducks and Fish 


SPEEDY BOWS, PERFECT Arrows. Complete | Natural aquatic food plants will | 
Archery equipment. Catalog free. Perkins Archery bring thousands of Wild Ducks 


Newall, 87 Stornoway. Scotland 


Samples free. 

























end rin, 
Why Not qiihering Eikertice a bey 
undreds of ee is for collections. Some wort! 
$1 to $7 each; simple outdoor work with my 
instructions, pictures, price-list. Send age ee 
stamps) for my illvstrated Prospectus 
sending butterflies 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects 
Dept. 22, Bex 1424, San Diego, Californi® 


H - -_ 


BOATS MORE POPULAR than ever. Be up to date, 

build your own boat during your spare time this win- 
ter using our knock-down materials and save money. 
55 mew designs. Send 25a for 1929 catalog. Brooks 
Boat Co., Inc., Dept. 41, Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 






























































































Shoppe, Grand Rapids, _Mich. =" 9-2 to pe ee wae | USED MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS: All makes, lowest 
BOWS ARROWS, © nd a v materials. Send for now. = WILD RICE, WILD prices. Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. New easy 
ules aiksien — all raw CO., Queens Villase, CELERY, PONDWEED SEEDS | payment plan. Motorcycle parts, supplies. Catalog free. 
NY guaranteed to produce results. | Floyd Clymer, ‘‘Largest Motorcycle Dealer in the 
= ——————————————— —— Prices reduced, extra discount | West.’’ Denver, Colo. tf 
. on early orders. Write for ex- | ik tena 2 7 
Camera and Photo Supplies pert planting advice and free | HAY FEVER: INSTANT relief by using General’s 
MAKE MONEY in Photography. Learn quickly at Wi literature. \ wee inhaler. Relieves Bap smnomene ——. in 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like isconsin n Aquatic Nurseries Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. | Cris Hox 531° Kankankee Mlinie $1, 10-2 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Photog- DUCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. More =e — ed : 2 4 
raphy, Dept. 1288, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 1-12 food means more game. Terrell’s seeds grow. 32 MEN—INTERESTED OBTAINING information about 
QUALITY ENLARGEMENTS FROM your snap-shot | Years experience. Suggestions free. Write Terrell’s work romantic, wealthy South America write for free 
ey ives. 8x10, 7x11—65e; 10x12—$1. Three same | Aquatic Farm, 352 A Blk., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 2-12 | list. Good pay. South American Service Bureau, 14,600 
$1.50 and $2.50 respectively.. Hobby Shop, Six, Traf- LIVE DECOYS, SMALL English Calls, $2.50 each. | Alma, Detroit, Mich. 
tie Station, "Stine apolis, Minn, _ x 8-8 __ Mallards, pair $3; trio, $4.50. Trained with flyers | waNT U. S. GOVERNMENT JOB, commence $115- 
oo and to answer aero call, Will ship C. O. D. 25 ( h? . 8-55, trai at |} . 
. Gg. fr R.6. Cartt mM et 250 month? Men-women, 18-55, trained at home 
Indian Curios G._ Con eed ____10-3 | in three weeks. Write, Instruction Bureau, Dept. 161, 
ee eae s | WILD RICE SEED from Land O'Lakes. Ask for cir- | gt. Louis, Mo ‘ F 
Bow, ARROWS, $1. 60; ~ Hatbands, Headbes culars and special fall discounts. Minnesota Wild 4 ae 





Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, Rice Co. 


2.753 | J LaPorte, Minn. 9-3 PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES: _ Best_ results, 
Moccasins, Belts, $4.50. Birehbark Canoe and cata- | \TINNE 








25 I Den Curios Pre- : OTA WILD RICE seed Write for special Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E, Cole- 
logue, 25¢,  ‘‘Everything Indian.’ en — wivin prices. September delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, | Man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St. Washington, D. C. tf 
historic Relics Blankets. Costumes. Chie ying | Aitkin, Minnesota. 6-12 : : ee ; 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 7-6 | REAL HARRIS TWEED, Aristocrat of Homespuns, 

I 











INDIAN FE GUARANTEED LITTLE ENGLISH Gray Call ducks. direct from the makers by mail. Samples free, Any 

















PREHISTORIC INDIAN ey ICS sold beaten = Excellent callers, $5 pair; $25 a dozen. Allen Young, length cut. Newall, 8&7 Stornoway, Scotland. 7-5 
trappings, rare old guns, pistol words, daggers, | \feadville, Mc 16-6 | = 
beautiful , a Be Cart sy-Bikhorn, Wis FOR SALE* WILD Mallard decoys, $2.50 per pair F. 0. | MANITOBA DUCK-BOATS. A few 14 ft. cedar_and 
lustre ated _Jists lists, ten cents. N. & whe —————— _ B.__Best_in the west Percy Zimmer, Sheridan, Wyo. white-pine models left from factory shipment. Never 
oer 75 MALLARD DECOYS for sale, collar broke, shot | Uncrated. $25 each. A. Clarini, Walker, Minn 
Fishing’ Tackle _over, Frank Dilley, Mankato, Kans. ———s«s| DETECTIVES EARN BIG money. Excellent opportu- 





FISHERMEN, CAMPERS, HIKERS, Woodsmen. ~ Why — a see nity. Travel Experience unnecessary. Write, Amer- 
let a little mosquito interfere with your pleasure. A Homesteads and Lands ican Detective System, 2190 Broadway, N.Y. 6-6 


























necessity in your kit. Katshee-Mosquito Preventive, 50c as gia Pee CUI THE PILL THAT will—new way restorative for men. 
postpaid. Katshee Mfg. Co., 1466 W. 110, Cleveland, AVOCADO ‘< Groves pay rind aaah Absolutely amazing results. $1 proves it. Address j 
Ohio ___ 9-2 dividends. 100% or | pr. Bobert, 46 Bobertz B'dg., Detroit, Mich. tf ‘ 
FREE BOOKLET “Fishing Experience of Noted Ang- | More. Largest planting in world—30,000 trees | YocR NAME, ADDRESS, neatly printed on 200 4 
lers,”’ Joe Welsh, Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 10-tf | —-commence bearing next year. Chance__on sheets, 100 envelopes of finest white bond $1.50. 
<= — ——— | ground floor, $5 to $500. Easy terms, Illus | General's, Box 531, Kankakee, Il. 9-3 
Pictures and Postcards. ook FREE. Arande Poth Groves, 0. Ls Mom Florida | \{INERAL RODS ON positively all money back guar- 
a ae A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE—Located on the shores antee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 
COWBOY ARTIST P Charles — At, pictures fer of the Warner chain of lakes _in Lake County, Ore- | 68 C., Elgin, Texas. 9-3 
raming wenty subjects, uarter rings Sa ye gon, the fz mous ‘“‘MC”’ RANCH, ec nsisting of 33,958 ° — 
and list. Beartooth Curio Store, Red Lodge, Montana. acres for aia 7.200 head of seatetavadt rapatned “ine TOBACCO OR SNUFF habit cured or no pay! $1.50 


Durham cattle and 500 head of work and saddle horses a. Fe ie —_ - trial! Frances Willard, Bor 796, 
go with this ranch, 20,000 acres of natural meadow- s_Angeles,_ Cali 


. o dl . 
Raising Fur-BearingAnimals | land cutting 20,000 tons of hay, forms a part of the TOBACCO OR SNUFF habit cured or no pay! $1.50 




















| entire acreage while the remaining part consists of small if cured. Sent on trial! Frances Willard, Box 796, 

By HARDISON PATTON lakes and_ tule-land, cater abd places for Los Angeles, Calif. . tf 

This book is the only one we have which ac- | ducks, geese and other water-fowl. Best duck shooting in | TORACCO Oh SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.50 
tually explains in detail every essential of the | the state of Oregon. Excellent trout fishing in the if cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-11 
fur-raising business, so if you are interested | Siiciune ‘in the U.S pan cay Plager 8 ae . Baltimore, Md. tf 
in this line it will prove invaluable. also the home of the mule-tail deer. A genuine oppor- | MAKE ROWBOATS, HOUSEBOATS, Canoes, Litera- 
In his prefatory note the author says: “In- | tunity for muskrat farming on a large scale. JUST THE ture free. Weesho-Uco., 31st Postal Branch, Detroit, 


asmuch as the information embodied in this | THING for _a_ sportsmen’s club. Further particulars, | Mich. 
book cannot be procured from any other vol- | write FAVELL-UTLEY REALTY COMPANY, — MAKE 12 FOOT Folding Rowboat. Blueprint 30c. 












































; : Oregon. 10-2 yeesho-U 1st Postal Branch, Detroit, Mich. 
ume, the real worth of it will be remembered | <%: - Weesho-Uco, 31s 8 : : 

4 UNUSUAL COMBINATION—DUCK preserve, fishing, i = = 7 * 
by its readers long after they have forgotten and summer abode all in one 230 acre tract. For — lg: oe oe ao en Weesho 
the price. sale by Mason County Bank, Trustee, Havana, lll. Write . - me : = - 

$6.00 Postpaid for_cireular, FOR SALE 1927 Caille Twin Outboard, Theodore 
pie $5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY-—5 acres fruit, poultry. fur- Anderson, Spangle, STE : ons bin 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting and fishing, MOUNTED HORNS RE S curios, arlie etz, 
aa Pr rey oy eager preres Colo. trapping, H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas City, Sequin, ‘Tex. 

nclose inc -20 for which send me a_ Kans. 7-6 

copy of Raising Fur-Bearing Animals. SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter ° ° 
where located, particulars free. Real Estate Sales- Antique Firearms 
Name man Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr. 9-2 
a cae ci EXCEPTION AL OPPORTUNITY TO Profit in Ganad- ANTIQUE _PISTOLS RIFLES muskets, powderhorns, 
ian fishing and hunting lands. Descriptive list free. swords, daggers, Indian relics. Lists free. Nagy, 8 


Re eee eee eee eee Robinson,. 33 -Burris, Hamilton, Canada, 10-3 | D. South 18th, Philadelphia. 
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Improve Their SHOTS’ 


Make This Test 


Which Circle Do You See First? 


Cover the four circles above with your hand, 
or a piece of paper, then uncover them quickly 
—note which circle you see first. It will be the 
third from the left. Here’s the reason: The eye 
automatically centers any object and involuntar- 
ily finds the center of a small circle. This demon- 
stration explains the reason for quicker, surer 
aim with Marble’s peep sight. You look through 
not at the rear sight. Your eye centers the bead 
of the front sight, and you swing it quickly on to 
the target. Greater accuracy is assured because 
the rear sight is nearer the eye and the distance 
between front and rear sights is greater. Much 






















less of the t target is concealed and there is no 
“blurring.” Va 
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Flexible Rear Sight 2.727 
eXl CaP SILKC Cola Front signt 
Here is a combination of Sights that will increase the aiming speed and ac- 

curacy of nine out of ten riflemen. With this sight combination, instead of 
trying to see three different objects at different ranges—the rear sight, the 
front sight and the target, you simply look through the peep to the gold bead and center 
it on the target. Regardless of your scoring ability, you will be surprised to see how this 
simplified sighting will improve your shots. Greatest improvement, of course, is noted by 

—All who are shooting under trying conditions of light and range. 

—All who are past their prime. 

—All whose eyes are less keen. 

-All with slightly defective eyes. 


Automatic Joint—A Priceless Feature 
Found only on the Marble Flexible Rear Sight. Whenever the sight is struck 
on front or back, the coiled spring in the hinge returns it instantly into position 
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for shooting or it can be locked down if desired. Simple lock holds dis« te m true 
and rigid at any elevation. Interchangeable discs screw into the stem. A screw in 
bottom of disc stem permits quick change of point blank range thout tool 

The Sheard ‘“‘Gold’”’ Front Sight shows the same color against diff rent colored 
objects, stands out in darkest timber and will not “‘blur.”’ 


Write for Free Marble Book 


Contains 48 pages, and sight chart for all standard makes of rifles, 
and revolvers. Mail coupon below. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 


shot guns 
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Leading Dealers 


are supplied with the Marble 
Gun Sight Selector shown 
here. With it you can choose 
the Marble sight best suited 
for your.eyes and for the 
shooting you wish to do. Se- 
lector allows testing of sights 
against white, green and 
brown backgrounds. 


671 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich.. U.S. A. 


West Canadian Representative 
R. H. Conley, 405-A Traveler's Bldg., Winnipeg 
Western Representatives 
McDonald & Lindforth, 737 Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 





| MARBLE ARMS & MFG. C 
i Bide Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 








Begin right—Begin with a 
RE’S ‘a Winchester: shotgun f 
sho SBecie  eeoce cad eo 


‘ “your rib or se 07 
t a Winchester into your | 
yourself. You'll civlas.: 
that sae t elp. you hoc se. 
Model 12—“The Per! 


-Fast, Ser 16 and 20 Full choke, 
or patie Pia. Oo save Ses 
Model 97-—World ee Winzhidaiee, Pe 


Smooth- functioning. Sturdily build. Reliable: 12 ze only 
choke, modes are, or cylinder beet Standard grade 





